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ANTI-CORN-LAW SPEECHES. 


No. I. 

AT COVENT-GAllDEN THEATRE. 

September 28M, 1843. 

[Oa Thursday, 28th September 1843, the Anti-Corn-Law League held 
its first monthly meeting in Covent-Garden Theatre ; and, as the 
Lenyue newspaper informs us, the vast space was crowded in 
every corner half an hour before the time for commencing the 
business” (at 7 p.ra.). A report was read, detailing the operations 
of the League, and stating that the subscriptions exceeded 60,000^. 
The report — moved by Mr, Iley worth, and seconded by Mr. Scliole- 
held, M.P. — was adopted. Mr. Cobden moved “an address of the 
i)oiincil of the National Aiiti-Corn-Law League to the people of the 
United Kingdom.” In tliis document the League’s plan of agi- 
tation was explained, and contributions to the extent of 100, 000^. 
invited for the ensuing year. The address, having been seconded 
by Mr. Bright, was spoken to as follows by Mr. Fox :] 

I N the able speeches of the mover and seconder of the ad- 
dress two points have been slightly passed over, or only 
incidentally mentioned, which I think tend very much to 
recommend that address to the adoption of the public, and 
the objects of its authors to their cooperation. One cha- 
racteristic feature of the address is the plainness and frank- 
ness with which the plans of the League are told out. 
There arc no claims of implicit confidence ; there are no 
ambiguous promises ; there is no endeavour to lead on the 
people towards results noti specified ; there is no saying, 
li}ie a certain state physician, Let me into office, give me 
the fee, and then you shall see my prescription but a 
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succession of measures are distinctly marked out, all tend- 
ing fowar/s a ftefinite jpoiut, which point gained, the objects 
of the Beague must heeds he accomplished, and towards 
which a ntovement is made as distinct, and, I apprehend — as 
these measures* in succession arc realised — as resistless, as 
the great operations of nature. They conduct us towards 
a result which no administration can resist, against which 
no law can stand, to that declaration of the will of the pos- 
sessors of the political power of a great empire, which must 
be respected by all who aspire to administer its affairs, which 
cannot be resisted but in the dissolution of society, and 
before which any opposing power, any law, any institution 
even, however time-honoured, must pass away, as the leaves 
fall before the winds of autumn, or as snow vanishes in the 
sunshine of spring. And the men who propose this course 
of measures arc plainly as honest as they arc earnest in 
that for which they ask your cooperation. They make, 
themsclveiL, the largest sacrifices that are made ; and the 
very fact which has been thrown in their teeth, that they 
have an interest in this object, is their best justification. 
The interests of honest industry are surely one of the 
objects of the policy of a great empire. They have an 
interest in it ; so have you ; so have we all. Who that lives 
by eating bread has not an interest in the repeal of the 
bread tax ? Who that is endeavouring to support himself 
and his family by commerce has not an interest in Free 
Trade? Who has not an interest in what advances the 
general prosperity of the country, even though his pursuits 
are artistical or intellectual, ministering to the spiritual 
rather than the material portions of our nature ? For as 
one thrives will all thrive — they react the one upon the 
other — the starving do not encourage literature and art — 
they are bound together by the tics which Providence 
formed to uphold society ; and it is because tliey and we 
have an interest in this matter that we are determined the 
question shall not drop until it is satisfactorily settled. 

I say all classes have an interest in this matter ; even 
they who are represented as the great opposing class — the 
landlord class. For what has made England the paradise 
of landowners but its being the workshop of the world? 
In the progress of manufacture, if machinery has enabled 
one man to do the work of two hundred, it has also em- 
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ployed two hundred, and two ^housand, whene one was 
employed ; all bread eaters, coming to the landow^ier for his 
produce. And while the manufacturers of thjs country 
have been thus advancing in the last tfoertury, its growth of 
wheat has been tripled every year, and. the rents of the 
farmers have been in many cases quadrupled. The land- 
lords gain by railways enhanoing the worth of their pro- 
perty; they gain by the rich and flourishing community 
arising around them ; and if for a while they should have 
to make some slight sacrifice — if at first their rents should 
fall in the change — wky, they will still be gaining that 
which gold could never buy. By the graceful concession 
they would be gaining the good will and gratitude of their 
fellow-countrymen; they would gain for themselves an 
exemption from the execration that pursues their class — 
from the infamy of their names in history — from the repror 
bation of their consciences, and the pollution of^their souls. 

The confidence which the Council expresses in the suc- 
cessful operations of the measures they trace out is, I think, 
a well-founded one. For when have recognised principles 
failed of meeting with success — when in the world’s his- 
tory? Some affect to sneer at abstract principles; but 
abstract good is the real, practical good, after ull ; the 
exceptions made to it are some little, dirty contrivances of 
those who would have trade free for others, but would 
reserve the monopoly for themselves — would have Free 
Trade as to what they buy, but restrictions as to what they 
sell ; and who tell us that those principles arc sound and 
excellent things in reference to all other commodities 
whatever, but that there is some one exception left — the 
exception of that in which the exceptor deals ; aiui each in 
turn will tell you that Free Trade is the noblest thing in the 
world, except for corn, except for sugar, except for coffee, 
and except for this, that, and the other, till once, even in the 
House of Commons, it came to an exception of second-hand 
glass bottles. I say this is a principle recognised by all — 
recognised even by the Government in its measures of last 
year, however paltry the nature and limited their opera- 
tion; recognised in the Canada Corn Bill; recognised 
in the repeal of the law% against the exj)ortation of 
machinery, the last rag of that form of monopoly ; and 
the repeal of the duties on imports must follow that of 
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restriction^n exports. 4* principle thus practically recog- 
nised by foes, as well as by friends, is certain of success. 
Thus was it that the great principle of Negro liberty was 
recognised, ^nd thus' eventually carried. And did not the 
recognition of a principle emancipate the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland? Ask Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wel- 
lington whether this was net the secret of the success of 
that measure. 

I say this anticipation of triumph is well founded. For 
have we not the eternal power of truth? have we not the 
agency of a press that cannot be restricted in its advocacy 
of such principles ? Have we not meetings like these — 
not only such meetings as these, but meetings held in the 
rural districts, where the opposing class is challenged to 
the combat ? and have we not that power to which the 
address specially points, which with great propriety is 
introduce A on such an occasion as this, that power which 
has ever been the cradle and is the bulwark of liberty, 
political and commercial, — the power of great cities, the 
agency of civilisation? — of great towns and cities, that first 
reared their towers as landmarks when the deluge of bar- 
barism in the middle ages was beginning to subside ; that 
in the civil wars of this country afforded the serf a refuge 
from his baronial oppressor, and gave him food and gave 
him freedom ; towns and cities, that won the rudiments of 
representation, that formed our parliaments, that assei^ed 
the people s power of self-taxation, that gained one step 
after another in the progress of order and of human rights 
and enjoyments ; where commerce throve, where the arts 
have flourished, where the poor serfs of the soil, that vainly 
struggled and shed their blood in the Jack Cade and 
Wat Tyler insurrections, at length had their emancipation 
achieved for them. Cities, in which flourish luxuries and 
arts wdiich make it life to live ; which are the heralds of 
progress, as they have been the safeguards of the past; 
where congregated multitudes shout for justice, and demand 
that the oppressed shall be emancipated, raising a cry at 
the sight of wrong which reverberates from earth to heaven, 
and makes the oppressive class, however strong in station 
and in power, quail as before the thunder of the day of 
♦retribution. 

And this is the second point in the address upon which 
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I wish to fix your attention— the importance thsPfc it assigns 
to towns and cities. It looks to them as the machinery by 
which this great question is to be wrought gut ip its final, 
satisfactory, and triumphant decision.'' And well and 
rightly does it so, because it is in towns and cities that the 
wrong most deeply exists which it is the aim of the League 
in its noblest efforts to redrcite. It is in cities that the 
pressure is felt most extensively — that the iron enters most 
deeply into the soul. It is not merely in the expression 
and feeling of such an assemblage as this that I read the 
condemnation of the laVs that uphold monopoly ; it is in 
what you know — it is in what leads you here. It is some- 
thing, it is much to many here in this vast and brilliant 
assemblage, that from day to day the pressure upon their 
circumstances is rendered more and more hard by the arti- 
ficial limitations of trade ; it is something, it is much to 
many here, that from time to time one hostilq tariff after 
another makes its appearance, shutting us out of markets 
on the Continent ^^vliich had been open ; it is something, 
it is much to many here, that in the most frequented 
thoroughfares of this great metropolis house after house 
should be shut up, exhibiting a spectacle of desolation 
where once w^ere thriving tradesmen and enjoying families ; 
it is something, it is much to many here, that the pressure 
comes at each extremity, that the candle is burning at both 
eifDs' — on one side they are exhausted by paying to the 
relief of the poor, and on the other side they are plundered 
by claims upon them for the income tax ; it is something, 
it is much to many here, that through every station, in 
every rank of life, the pressure is felt — the demon seems to 
be omnipresent, and they cannot escape his pestiferous 
influence. But even this is not the deadliest evil of the 
Corn Laws. Did one want to exhibit it in this great theatre, 
it might be done ; not by calling together such an audience 
as I now sec here, but by going into the by-places, the 
alleys, the dark courts, the garrets and cellars of this metro- 
polis, and by bringing thence their wretched and famished 
inmates. Oh, we might crowd them here, boxes, pit, and 
galleries, with their shrunk and shrivelled forms, with their 
wan and pallid cheeks, witli their distressful looks, perhaps 
with dark and bitter passions pictured in their counten-, 
ances, and thus exhibit a scene that would appal the stoutest 
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heart, and tnelt the harde^^t ; a scene that we would wish to 
bring the prime minister of the country upon the stage to 
see; and we would say to him, "There, delegate of majesty! 
leader of legislatdi'^ 'conservator of institutions, look upon 
that mass of misery 1 That is what your laws and power, 
if they did not create, have failed to prevent, have failed to 
cure or mitigate/^ And supposing this to be done, could 
this scene be realised, we know what would be said. We 
should be told, that "There has always been poverty in the 
world ; that there are numerous ills that laws can neither 
make nor cure ; that whatever is done, much distress must 
exist.^^ He might say, " It is the mysterious dispensation 
of Providence, and there we must leave it.^^ " Hypocrite, 

hypocrite 1^^ I would say to him, "urge not that plea yet; 
you have no right to it. Strike off every fetter upon in- 
dustry ; take the last grain of the poison of monopoly out 
of the cup^of poverty; give labour its full rights; throw 
open the markets of the world to an industrious people ; 
and then, if after all there be poverty* you have earned 
your right to qualify for the unenviable dignity of a blas- 
phemer of Providence; but until then, while any restriction 
whatever exists, while any impediment is raised to the 
well-being of the many for the sordid profit of the few — till 
then you cannot, you dare not, look this gaunt spectre of 
wretchedness in the face and exclaim, ^ Thou canst not say 
I did it/ ® 
Why, the Corn Laws and the policy of our agricultural 
legislators hunt poverty and wretchedness from their own 
districts into ours. The landlord class call themselves 
feeders of the people. They speak of their ability, if pro- 
perly encouraged and protected, to feed the nation. What 
feeds the people? Not the growing of corn, but the people 
being able to buy it. The people are no more fed, for all 
the wheat that is grown, than as if there were so many 
stones covering the rich valleys of the country. It is in 
the price required of the people who eat it ; and if that is 
beyond the power of the multitude to give, the landlords 
become starvers instead of feeders of the people. Agricul- 
ture cannot support its own population; it is not in the 
course of nature that it should, for one man is vested with 
the ability to raise food for the many. Twenty-eight per 
cent of the populatiom are amply sufficient to cultivate the 
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ground so as to yield food for the ipmainder of thd hundred. 
How are the rest to be fed ? By opening markets for the 
products of their industry, that they may obtain t^e means. 
In the natural growth of the population ^iu the rural dis- 
tricts they find a superfluous population — that superfluity 
is continually on the increase. People talk much about 
machinery thr^w^ing hands out f)f employment ; these very 
same people raise a cry of the evil results of Corn-Law repeal 
in throwing the cultivators of the ground out of employ. 
Why, are they not themselves throwing them out of employ 
every day ? Have we dot the Royal Agricultural Society 
and local agricultural societies all over the country, where 
premiums are offered of from 3/. to 50Z., from 50Z. to 100/., 
for the invention of machines to cheapen the tillage of the 
ground — to do that by mechanical ingenuity which had 
heretofore been wrought by human labour? Are there not 
machines for every process and operation? m^^chines for 
preparing and draining the ground for the reception of the 
seed, machines for, ploughing and sowing, machines even 
for the splitting the beans that the cattle eat, machinery 
for reaping the produce, for thrashing the wheat, and for 
cutting the chaff, — is there not machinery from the begin- 
ning to the end ? is there not mechanical power, chemical 
power, horse power, steam power ? — and, what perverts it all, 
and lies at the back of all of the abuse, political power. These 
as^ciations come forth with their splendid array of gi*eat 
names — some men who figure in one house and some who 
figure in another ; some who are chiefly known as poli- 
ticians, and others as warriors, until we find among them 
that great name whose judgment in machinery relates more 
to the sword than the plough, and who best understands 
the machinery by which battalions are mowed down, and 
the harvest of carnage is gathered in. And there is this 
remarkable dificrence between the employment of machinery 
in the one case and in the other, in which it has been so 
often assailed. When machinery is employed in manufac- 
ture, what is the natural result? Production is cheaper, 
goods, apparel of various kinds, are brought to market at a 
lower rate. The use of i^ is diffused more extensively in 
society; people have enjoyments and accommodation which 
they did not possess ; the demand has increased, and this 
again reacts upon production ; more -hands are employed, 
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and in the natural courge of things there is found to be 
more work, more wages, and more enjoyment. But in the 
employment of agricultural machinery, the intention of the 
Corn Law i§ not tojfet those inventions affect the price — not 
to let them cheapen corn and to extend the enjoyment of 
wholesome food, but to keep up the price while the cost of 
production is cheapened, iw order that the surplus may go 
into that great swamp of all, the receptacle of rent, still 
crying, Give, give,^^ and never satisfied. 

Well, in this way there is more of the surplus popula- 
tion who go on in the natural course of wretchedness, who 
fall from one stage to another, in the agricultural districts 
than any where else. Up they troop to some great town ; 
they come, men, women, and children ; they toil their way 
along the hard roads, and then, without friends or help, 
they look around them, they ask for work, they ask for 
alms : they endeavour in vain to find that for which they 
are seeking, for monopoly has been there beforehand; 
having driven them out of the country, jt bars the occasion 
for their employment in the towns, and so they arc beaten 
and battered from pillar to post; they have, perhaps, to 
incur the frown of power by some irregular attempt to 
support themselves, for the police hunt and hound them 
for endeavouring to sell apples or lucifers in the streets ; 
they are sent to the station-house, they are brought out of 
that to be committed to gaol ; they go in beggars, tiicy 
come out thieves; they pass through various stages of 
disease in the only factory into which they can get — in 
those great factories of typhus which abound in large towns. 
One union workhouse sends them to another, the overseers 
send them to the magistrates, and the magistrates send 
them back to the overseers ; and at last, in this hopeless 
and heartless strife, they drop by the way. Death com- 
pletes what monopoly began ; and we, inhabitants of great 
towns, know that all this is passing around us, and we are 
quiet and acquiescing, and conscience never demands, Are 
not you accessory to these murders 

Wisely has the Council appealed to the great towns, for 
there is the power. What can the poor farmer do? His 
money is in his landlord's grodnd, and the man who has 
money in another man^s ground must needs be a slave. 
His freedom is buried there with it, not, like the grain, to 
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germinate, but only to rot and dj^solve in corrr^tion. It 
is where great bodies are congregated that they can 
stand by one another; where not the importance of the 
individual, but the importance of the'jnany,’ is the great 
thing for all. And how independent are such places, if 
they but knew their position, of all that aristocracy is, or 
can do ! Landlords ! They i)uilt not this magnificent 
metropolis ; they covered not these forty square miles with 
the great mass of human dwellings that spread over them ; 
they crowd not our ports with shipping; they filled not 
your city with its monuments of science and art, with its 
institutions of literature and its temples of religion ; they 
poured not that stream of commercial prosperity into the 
country which during the last century has made the 
grandeur of London, quadrupling its population, and show- 
ing that it has qne heart with the entire community. They ! 
Why, if they were to spend — if you could impose on them 
the laws which they would impose upon you, and they were 
bound to spend — iq this metropolis all they received in their 
rents ; if there were no toleration for French wines or foreign 
luxuries; if they were prohibited from storing and locking 
up in their remote galleries, works of art, real or pretended, 
which they prize as property ; if here, amongst the shop- 
keepers of London, they were bound to spend that which 
they had obtained by their rents, — it would be wretched re- 
payment to you for what you have forfeited by the absence 
of Free Trade, It is, as it were, to make war upon towns 
and cities, to cut off their supplies of food, to limit their 
resources, to levy upon them other taxation ; for, in the vast 
spread of this metropolis, where there are nearly tw^o mil- 
lions of inhabitants, probably not less than six or eight 
millions sterling is wrung from your resources in different 
ways, not going into the pockets of the landlords, but being 
lost by the way, a great portion of it, in order that their 
extortion may keep up a veil on its horrid countenance, 
and have something of the show of legitimate taxation, 
instead of being apparent and downright plunder. 

The time is opportune for the appeal which has been 
made to the inhabitants of this metropolis, and for the 
appeal to those among you* who enjoy the franchise of the 
city of London. There will, in a very short period, be an 
opportunity for you to show decidedly that the principle of 
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" Free Trade is consecrate^ in yonr hearts and guides your 
votes. I trust the contest will be by no means a personal* 
one, but ^^onc. wholly of principle, and that no ambiguous 
pretensions,' no. praise of Free Trade, with certain qualifica- 
tions and accommodations necessary to the hustings, will 
be tolerated for an instant; but that the plain and simple 
test will be the complete, total, and immediate abolition of 
the monopoly of food. I know not why one should hesi- 
tate to say, upon such an occasion as this, that the placards 
which I see round about this theatre express the feeling 
and preference that I think may be honestly entertained 
for Mr. Pattison as the representative of that great city.* 
In fact, a very excellent case for Mr. Pattison^s election 
w^as made out by the Times this morning, without men- 
tioning his name. It was urged in reference to one sup- 
posed to be about to become Mr. Pattison’s opponent, 
Mr. Attwqod ; and the Times very strangely recommended 
that gentleman to withdraw his determination not to stand 
the contest for three reasons: firstly, because he was opposed 
to the Poor Law ; secondly, because he was a Conservative ; 
and thirdly, because he almost won the last election. Now, 
whatever those reasons are worth for Mr. Attwood, they 
are worth infinitely more for Mr. Pattison. I know not 
what his opinions are specifically on the subject of the 
Poor Law, but the man who is the determined enemy of 
the Corn Law will extract the vcTiom from the Poor Lkw. 
Give us Free Trade ; let the industrious and the honest have 
'the means of getting bread, and it will little matter what 
the Commissioners of Somerset House may order as the 
dietary of the paupers in union houses. Nay, I believe 
that under the course of prosperity which such an enact- 
ment would produce, no very long time would elapse before 
the ruins of baronial halls, that now' commemorate the past 
ages of feudalism, would have their companions in the ruins 
of the workhouses, commemorating the past ages of mono- 
poly. If Mr. Attwood be a Conservative, and a man of 
* business, we know that Mr. Pattison is a man of business 
too, and a Conservative — not of oppression, not of taxation 
upon food, not of restriction upon trade — but a Conserva- 

* A vacancy in the City of London was occasioned by the death 
of Sir Matthew Wood : the candidates were Mr. Pattison and Mr, 
Thomas Baring. The former was elected by a- majority of 165. 
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tive of that which alone can give |he country permanent 
existence in its grandeur, and the development of its natural 
resourees to its full moral and intellectual gro\^th. To 
come to the last reasen — if it be a goo'd recommendation 
to Mr. Attwood that Le almost tnum plied in one election, 
why, Mr. Pattison quite triumphed in two elections. Here 
then, I hope, will one of the fiPst great electoral experi- 
ments be tried, that not merely every member of the 
League, but every inhabitant of London, who can honour- 
ably influence the result of that election, should feel him- 
self bound to do so, as* amongst his earliest pledges of 
adherence to this great cause — the commencement of his 
answer to the appeal which has now been made to him for 
support. Other ways will soon open themselves ; and I 
trust that its past backwardness will be amply redeemed 
by the metropolis in the readiness with which it will 
respond to the great call now made for its j[)ecuniary 
liberality, and in the ardour which many will manifest in 
other modes of cooperating in this great work, showing 
that we look to yet higher princiiflcs and considerations 
than any that belong cither to rural districts or to par- 
ticular classes, and that wc regard this ns the common 
cause of humanity. And so it is ; for Pree-Trade principles 
are the dictates of Nature plainly written on the surface 
of land and ocean, so that the simplest may read them 
and^imhilie their spirit. For that Power which stretched 
abroad the land, poured forth the ocean, and piled up the 
mountains ; that Power wliicli gave Western America its 
broad prairies, and rcjarcd the gigantic and boundless forests 
of the north; that Power which covered with rich vine- 
yards the smiling hills of France, which wafts sweet odours 
from the spicy shores of Araby the blest,^^ which has en- 
dowed this country with its minerals and its insular advan- 
tages, and its people with their indomitable Saxon energy, 
with their skill, their hardihood, their perseverance, their en- 
terprise; — that Power which doth all this, evidently designed 
it for the common good, for the reciprocal advantage of 
all; it intended that all should enrich all by the freest 
intercliange, thus making tjic world no longer the patri- 
mony of a class, but the heritage and the paradise of Tiu- 
manity. 



AT LIVERPOOL. 

October 4th^ 1843. 

I TEEL all the more deeply and strongly the reception 
you have so kindly given me on Account of the resolution 
with which it was prefaced,* and for which, as an elector of 
London, I render to you and to this meeting my sinccrest 
and warmest thanks. That resolution cannot hut serve the 
cjtuse of Free Trade in London and throughout the country, 
because it gives an example to the whole kingdom of the 
sympathy which the enemies of monopoly — in all localities, 
and disregarding all particular interests of particular dis- 
tricts — ought to evince on every occasion, and especially on 
every electoral occasion ; for every vacancy now in the 
representation opens a new battle-field to the champions of 
Free Trade and those of monopoly ; and each as it occurs 
must be contested — earnestly and strenuously contested — 
as if the fate of this country depended solely on each par- 
ticular election. In London, throwing aside the jealousies 
and rivalries that frequently alienate diftcrent sections of 
those who are moving onward in the same direction, the 
citizens have chosen their candidate ; the tendered alli- 
ance of the Anti -Corn -Law League has been readily, 
thankfully, gladly accepted. The expression of your 
opinion will have its result in animating both; and the 
contest Avill be fought, as all such contests must be here- 
after, as the struggle of one great cause — the cause of 
humanity and of national prosperity against that of mo- 
nopoly, of food-taxation, and of national degradation and 
impoverishment. And between what two localities could 
there be such an interchange more appropriately carried on 
than between London and Liverpool, each owing its ag- 
grandisement to trade and commerce ; each built up from 
♦ 

* The meeting was the usual monthly gathering of the Liverpool 
Anti-Monopoly Association, and the resolution called upon the citi- 
zens of London to elect a free-trader. 
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comparative nothingness, not by feudal power, n 9 t by the 
exercise of despotic authority, leSst of all by monopoly; 
but each having thriven as industry and enterprise deve- 
loped themselves in the growth of our*gigantio manufac- 
turing system — each being stupendous moriUmerits of the 
power and advantage of the system — and each now, I 
trust, becoming pledges that shall continue until it 
works out the whole of that good for individual and social 
being Avhich it seems to be the plan of Providence thus to 
accomplish ? • 

The popiilatibn of London has been quadrupled since 
the improvement began in the manufacturing districts. 
Were it not for the trade of the country, it would be the 
comparatively petty town that it once was ; and a monarch 
might still, as a monarch once did, possess his flourishing 
vineyard upon Holborn Hill, and the Chapter of St. PauFs 
might still have, as it once had, very fine grass-lands in 
Norton Folgatc. Well, but for that same systcmqwliat would 
you be here, but with your population of 8000, instead of 
something like 30(]r,000 ; but with your single dock, the 
only one you had for half a century, instead of your 
upwards of 100 acres of dock, and your about seven miles 
of quay? You would still be paying the pc^tty duties for 
your seventy or eighty ships, instead of the four and a half 
millions a year which you contribute to the customs of the 
coiwitry ; you would still be, in short, the petty little 
creek of Liverpool,^^ the appendage of Clicster, instead of 
being the magnificent establishment that you are ; and for 
all your streets and squares, for your institutions, your 
Exchange, your spacious warehouses — for all your buildings 
for amusement or for instruction — you w ould only have so 
much land, producing, perhaps, as many potatoes as there 
are now human beings here assembled. 

I say, let London and Liverpool, then, interchange 
their sympathy and encouragement on this great question, 
so vitally interesting to both ; and the .compliment which 
you have paid London, I shall be happy to find London 
returning to you, and saying, Now, Liverpool, is your 
time. You told us of our duty at the critical moment ; 
we now tell you of yours ; fct not this great, this first com- 
mercial town in the empire, be represented in the British 
parliament any longer by a brace of monopolists/^ And I 
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am not e^siclusive in these things. I should be very glad if 
our monopolist opponents would imitate us in this. Let 
them interchange their encouragements; and as their 
course seems ratl>er to be one of modification, however 
trifling and varied* in degree, than of strict adherence to 
the principle — the sordid and selfish principle — which is the 
basis of their scheme, why, let Liverpool monopoly say to 
London monopoly, as Pcachum docs to Lockit in the 
Beggar^ s Opera : Brother, brother, we have botli been in 
the wrong.^^ We have our 'fight — and a great one it is — 
to achieve in the metropolis; oncrin which, if w^e succeed, 
and I understand there is the most encouraging and ani- 
mating prospect of success, the blow will be felt, the dart 
will quiver, in the very heart of n^onopoly. And we 
receive, as a presage of success, the encouragement of 
Liverpool to this combat — of Liverpool, which was mainly 
instrumental in striking down the great East-India mo- 
nopoly, net, 1 think, to your own disadvantage, nor without 
furnishing some argument in the experience of the mer- 
cantile classes of this town, how much'’ more advantageous 
a free trade, even with the remotest regions, is, than a 
strict monopoly ever can be. I know not that there is any 
thing wrong in those who are toiling in a common cause, 
and working in it with what opposition makes an arduous 
toil, communicating with one another, and encouraging 
one another. I therefore had no anticipation, in accepting 
the invitation of your committee to come here on this 
occasion, that I should expose myself to any particular 
questionings as to my reasons, motives, or purposes in so 
doing. But I find that there is a catechising tendency in 
some quarters here which has in a manner called upon me 
to answer why I am here, and with what object; and 
certain questions are put in one of your newspapers, the 
Courier of this day, which it may be worth while to 
bestow a word or two upon. It says : The Anti-Mo- 
nopoly Association are to hold another meeting at the 
Amphitheatre this evening” (I think the Anti-Monopoly 
Association ought to be obliged to the editor for this gra- 
tuitous advertisement), “ where Mr. Eox, of London, is to 
undertake the task, however supererogatory after the visits 
of Mr. Bright, of instructing the people of Liverpool in 
the true principles of political economy, the right way of 
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exercising the elective franchise, and other thiijgs which 
it would be extremely convenient^ for a few grasping ma- 
nufacturers, who desire to sacrifice every other interest in 
the nation for the aggrandisement of their own, that they 
should know.^^ 

Now this writer, professing ta know so much of my 
mind at this time, ought, to justify those pretensions, to 
have known something more, and to have been a\vare that 
I have written and have spoken on this subject before there 
was any pretext whatever for calling it a manufacturer’s 
question — before the Lpaguc was in existence, even in 
thought — before any individual of the capitalist classes had 
taken up the matter ; I had then expressed myself most unre- 
servedly and strenuously upon it, in that light in wliich I 
have since regarded it, as most deeply interesting every 
one, but not as the question of manufacturing capitalists, 
or of any other class exclusively. I do not mean but that 
I would have their property respected, that that which 
they have honestly earned should have its fair chance of 
further accumulation; but capital can usually take care of 
itself. My interest in the question has been a's the working 
man’s question, whose bread no class in the country has 
the right to tax. If there be in the country such manufac- 
turers as have been described; if there are those who 
regard their fellow- creatures simply as so many engines by 
whjph to work out their own profit, with no further sym- 
pathy or care for them, soul or body ; if there be masters 
who feed their steam-engines with fuel, and their wheels 
with water, but arc careless whether tlieir workpeople and 
their wdves and children arc fed or clothed ; if they take 
more care in packing their bales of cotton than they feel 
about the comfortable lodgment of those Avho arc em- 
ployed in their service ; if the sole business and interest of 
their lives is to screw what money they can, not only out 
of material existence, but out of the blood and bones, the 
sinews, the brains, the lives, of their fellow- creatures, — I 
can only say that with such manufacturers 1 have no 
feeling in common. If any of them be really free-traders, 
why, I regard it in them as one virtue mixed with a 
thousand crimes ; and my f^idy solicitude about them is, if 
they come in my way, to awaken the reproaches of their 
conscience, and to stimulate them to rise, if they can, from 
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the love qf money to the love of humanity. But when I 
see men of whom nothing of this sort can be alleged with 
any show of truth — when I behold the industrious and the 
enterprising in trade and commerce led by the strong 
conviction of their minds of the injustice and the impolicy 
of the existing law to withdraw their attention from 
business, and to devote thepiselves from morning till night, 
and from year to year, to the adjustment of a great na- 
tional question — when I behold them asking the country 
for large subscriptions, and themselves making the largest 
subscriptions that are tendered, in, aid of the great cause 
for which they are combating — when I find these men, 
if they do indeed seek their own interests, seeking them 
only in connection with the interests of the entire com- 
munity of which they are members — why, then I say that 
with such I am ready, heart and soul, to cooperate ; and 
that to fling in their faces the fact that they are manufac- 
turing capitalists can only disgrace those by whom such 
expressions are thought to be an imputation. 

But the writer asks an answer to thte question — Some 
who were captivated by the glowing prospect set before 
them^^ (he is speaking of the farmers at Knutsford) ])y 
Messrs, Cobden and Bright, of increasing commerce, in- 
creasing towns, and an increasing demand for the produce 
of the country to supply the wants of the increasing popu- 
lation thus got together, have been induced to ask tlmm- 
selves where, in the first place, this commerce was to come 
from. Looking to the Leaguers for an answer, they find 
that it is to arise from the importation of foreign corn, to 
be paid for in English manufactures.^^ 

And a very good answer, although it is a Leaguer^ s 
answer ; but this is not the whole answer of the Leaguers. 
The answer of the Leaguers is : Look to your own columns. 
What arc your own themes of rejoicing? Have we not 
been told for the last several weeks, with a continued 
flourish of trumpets, that cotton is up ? Has not an in- 
crease, and a valuable increase so far as it goes, in the 
manufactures and commerce of the country been loudly 
proclaimed abroad? and has it not been represented as 
that which is to produce the dcAvnfall of the League, when 
it is in truth an answer to this very question, and the jus- 
tification or the reasoning on which the leaders of the 
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League have ever founded their ^proceedings ? • Why is 
thfere a revival of trade, but because food has been cheap- 
ened, following in this the erperience of past years, show- 
ing that whenever food is cheap, mapufactutes* become 
more thriving, and that, on the contrary, when food is 
dear, then the pressure begins to be felt anew, and 
the alternation commences by which distress is tossed 
backward and forward from the agricultural classes to 
the manufacturing classes, and back again from the 
manufacturing classes to the agricultural classes; show- 
ing clearly that we are under a false system, and telling 
the plain truth, which this writer seems disposed to blink, 
that cheap bread does not lower wages, but makes thriving 
trade, and enables the wages of the workmen to go much 
further than they would under any other circumstances. 

He follows this up with another question : TIow is a 
measure, the specific object of which is to encourage the 
importation of foreign grain, which, as a necessary conse- 
quence, must supersede theirs^^ (the grain of the English 
farmers) ^^in the English market, as otherwise it could 
not be imported, — how is such a measure to benefit them ? 
Whatever advantage may accrue to commerce, how is the 
bringing of corn from abroad to promote its growth at 
home This has been already in part explained to you 
by an excellent friend near me. Whatever promotes trade 
promotes the consumption of corn. It enables the labourer 
to buy more, and thereby it stimulates production beyond 
the limits of the power which originally gave the impulse. 
But this is not all. If every quarter of foreign corn that 
comes into the country displaces a quarter of English-grown 
corn, why is any importation at all allowed ? why do we on 
the average import about a million of quarters per annum, 
going up at times to three or four millions ? What is all 
this but an injury which the present system works, and 
which it works in the most intolerable manner? And it 
would be something even to correct the mode of this foreign 
corn coming in ; it would be something to pay for it regu- 
larly in manufactures, instead of the continual derange- 
ments now occasioned thereby in the monetary system of 
the country ; it would be something to have the trade put* 
on such a wholesome footing as that corn, instead of coming 
in, as it did lately, in foreign vessels, on account of the 
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unexpectedness of the^ order, might come always in British 
vessels, employed with aforethought for ..that purpose. It 
would be something to make the importation of foreign 
corn more* of a t^ade and less of a lottery ; to make it a 
business in which capital might be fairly vested, with the 
prospect, the encouraging prospect, of regular gains therein, 
instead of making it a speculation which every now and 
then ends in the ruin of one after another, and excites the 
spirit of gambling in a country that should only live by 
honest industry. If every quarter of imported foreign corn 
displaces one of home growth, what are we to say of the 
breaking up of new land in our own country ? If the im- 
portation from abroad be, as is pretended, an injury upon 
the farmer, — and the farmer, is the person always professedly 
looked to, — why then every enclosure bill is a cheat put by 
the landlords upon their own farmers. It is bringing fresh 
acres into cultivation to throw the produce of the old ones 
out of th^ market ; and the bills which within the present 
century have caused the enclosure of two millions and a half 
of acres have been a war waged by the landlord class upon 
their own dependents — a war to aggrandise their own 
estates at the expense of the cultivators of the more ancient 
parts of those estates. But this docs promote consumption, 
and they know it. Less than a century ago not more than 
one-third of the population of this country was fed upon 
wheaten bread. Why did the consumption of wheai ex- 
tend ? Because manufactures arose to furnish means for 
the purchase of corn, and its being at times cheapened 
thereby did not prevent its becoming more profitable. You 
make eaters when you cheapen the price of the necessaries 
of life. We have been told that five millions in the United 
Kingdom — told with a cold irony of expression that one 
would not willingly repeat — that five millions rejoiced 
upon potatoes.^^ Why should not these five millions re- 
joice upon wheat? Where, then, would there be any 
apprehension that the importation of foreign corn would 
displace from the market a single grain supplied by the 
home producer ? 

I have nothing further to say to these questionings, 
except that I disclaim the imputation of coming here to 
teach political economy. .The assembly that I witness to- 
night, and the speeches that I have heard to-night, show 
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that you have already an admirable^ School of your own in 
political economy, 4 where I should much rather present 
myself as a learner than as a teacher. The article from 
which I have quoted does indeed show t*hat the extension 
of the knowledge of political economy, that the gathering 
together of such a magnificent assemblage as this from all 
its varied ranks and classes of society, to attend, seriously 
and thoughtfully, to the truths of political economy, is by 
no means a gratifying subject of thought in those quarters ; 
and it also indicates that there is still some darkness re- 
maining, and that pcrhdps, ‘notwithstanding the many 
charities that flourish in this town, it would not be amiss if 
one other were added to the number, and if some cha- 
ritable ladies would set on foot a penny-a-week society for 
the instruction in political economy, and in sound logic, of 
the literary champions of the falling cause of monopoly. 

My hostility to the Corn Law is based on no jpeondite 
speculations j it is on the broad principles which we may 
trace on the very surface of the question. I object to it 
as a violation of justice. It insults that innate feeling of 
the human mind which tells us to render to each that 
which is due to him, and especially to respect the rights 
of the poor, the distressed, and the laborious. It appears 
to me to be a violation of the first dictates of all moral 
codes that have ever appeared on the face of the earth with 
any jpreteiisions to the reception of mankind. It takes 
from man what he has earned in the sweat of his brow ; it 
deprives him of that which is not only his as a debt of 
justice, but which ought to be his by the kindness and for- 
bearance of his more fortunate brethren, if he had not 
fairly earned it. It seems to interpose between Heaven 
and earth ; when the solemn prayer is uttered that the 
Supreme Power would give us ,our daily bread, monopoly 
interposes, and dares blasphemously to say that Providence 
shall not give it until it has first taken toll on the passage. 
It says, You shall not feed the hungry unless first the loaf 
that you give, even to the paupers in the poorhouse, shall 
pay its dues ; as it goes to the most wretched classes in the 
land, it shall pay its dues to jthe wealthiest classes in the 
land ; a slice, a huge slice of it] shall be abstracted from the 
perishing, in order that a large proportion of what is thus 
wrested from their wants may go into the treasury of the 
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affluent.^ , In such ' a case as this, all^ need of political 
economy, all need of deep research and recondite ques- 
tioning^ seqms to me to be utterly at an end ; and I take 
my stand ’on. such a question with the generous language 
of one of the great statesmen of this country, that '^that 
which is morally wrong can never be politically right 

I feel hostile to the" Corn Laws because they are at 
variance with the spirit of the nation. They depart from, 
they attempt to obstruct, the characteristic principle of 
British progress. They are alien to the whole course of 
our experience as to what m6st leads onward in this 
country, not only the growth of its population, but the 
growth of intelligence, of riches, of the means of enjoyment 
diffused through all classes. For what was this island of 
ours when it was simply agricultural; when that feudal 
principle of which some modern writers seem so enamoured 
was flourishing in all its glory ? What was it then, not 
merely as to the condition of the upper classes, of the 
barons, who had to put their mark in.stead of writing their 
names, and the floors of whose palaces were strewn with 
rushes instead of being covered with the rich carpets of 
modern days ? — but what was tha working man’s condition 
under the agricultural system of this country ? Measuring 
the wages of the labourer by the number of pints of wheat 
that he could purchase, it seems that in the close of the 
fifteenth century (we have this on record) his wages* were 
worth 199 pints of wheat; about the middle of the six- 
teenth century they were worth no more than 82 pints ; 
and by the commencement of the seventeenth century, no 
more than 42 ; thus being reduced in value three-fourths 
in the course of little more than a century. And then 
came enactments about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, fixing a maximum of wages — a maximum, mind you 
— so far enslaving the working classes of this country, by 
limiting the value of their daily toil, which their, superiors 
needed, and denying them the remuneration which, in a 
fair and open market, they would have been sure of ob- 
taining. Agriculture — which can never, I think, advan- 
tageously exist in a nation like ours as an exclusive sys- 
tem — having done this, manufacturing industry began its 
career. Your Arkwrights and your Watts arose, and led 
on that long and magnificent course of things, in which 
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the produce of the country in wheji^has been trebled, in 
which the revenue pf the owner of the soil has been quad- 
rupled, in which the population has gone on doubling 
itself, and enabling this country to b,ear the greatest 
burdens of taxation that perhaps ever were imposed upon 
any country — to struggle with them bravely, and even 
now, after all the pressure, to need but a fair field and 
no favour, but its inherent energy, to go on augmenting 
the greatness of the community, and thereby increasing 
the amount of individual enjoyment. 

I oppose the Corn Lawis because they seem to me altoge- 
ther grounded on fallacious pretences, hollow and rotten in 
the very basis of any argument that can be erected for their 
support. What, for instance, has been almost the only plea 
of a public kind that has been dwelt upon ? We want,'^ 
they say, to make this country independent of other na- 
tions, — independent for its food/^ How is that man ind,e- 
pendent who cannot purchase food at all? llis^ depend- 
ence is not on the owner of the rich fields, whose golden 
grain has been wavin*g in the sunshine, and is now stored 
in barns and granaries. He is not allowed to go there, and to 
take what he wants. The landowner is not his feeder, but 
the manufacturer who gives him work and pays him wages, 
without wdiicli he would never get at one atom of the land- 
owner's produce. And if he has to earn the wages to 
buy home-grown corn, by producing goods of which the 
foreigner is the purchaser, why, then, it is on the foreigner 
that he is dependent ; and all the restrictions in the world 
cannot sever that bond. Besides, what dependence is there 
that is not mutual? Make Great Britain independent of 
all other countries ! — it is only another phrase for making 
all other countries independent of Great Britain. This is 
the policy to which these wise statesmen point. They would 
make the world independent of our country, when — with- 
out blood-stained fields, without dyeing the ocean with 
human gore, without a succession of wars devastating to 
financial resources as they are destructive to human life — 
but by spreading the products of our industry over the 
whole face of the earth, by supplying the wants, wher- 
ever wants were felt, in any isection of the great family of 
mankind, and by taking back whatever was produced there, 
the chain of man's dependence would indeed be a golden 
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one; and that moral gipfluencc would be purchased by this 
country — ^honourably purchased — over all the nations of 
the earth, which the lord of empire could never wifeld, nor 
the most triumplj!int battle ever secure. No wonder that 
monopoly cannot satisfy us with its doings ; it has never 
been able to satisfy itself. The history of the system is but 
one of successive tinkerkig, making one hole faster than 
another was patched up. First, the cupidity of the class 
showed itself in actually giving a bounty on the exportation 
of corn. We had to pay — ^the people of this country, with 
not a bit too much of food to put into their mouths, had to 
pay — for the food being sent abroad, in order that it might 
be sent abroad at a profit. Then, when importation 
became absolutely necessary to prevent actual starvation, 
there was first a law devised in 1804, to keep up the price 
of grain to 64^. per quarter ; another was passed in 1815, 
to keep it up to 80^. per quarter; another in 1821, which 
never cahie into operation, was intended to fix the price at 
70^., and obstruct all importation whatever until it reached 
that price. Then another law was passed in 1828, to keep 
the price somewhere about 60^. ; and another in 1842 was 
to keep it — so far as Sir Robert PeePs* measure can haVe 
effect — at about 56^. a quarter ; notwithstanding which it 
has since fallen to between 40^. and 50^. a quarter. And 
now, those who enjoy the monopoly in the sense of im- 
posing it, and those who enjoy it in the sense in whi^h the 
negro might be said, of old times, to enjoy the whip — in 
the sense of feeling it — are alike dissatisfied, and are call- 
ing out that this last tinkering has been tried long enough, 
and that it will be better to demolish the old, rickety 
implement altogether, and go upon a better system — the 
system of Free Trade. 

In the hard struggle that has to be maintained, and 
which will yet be a hard one, for the abolition of this ini- 
quitous impost, a plan has been marked out by the leaders 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League, which has, to my mind, ail 
the characteristics of a grand, an efficient, a triumphant 
scheme. It traces, step by step, the course to be taken. 
The League proposes, first, to collect the registration lists 
from the entire country ; it will know who are the holders, 

* The Com Importation Act (5 Viet. c. 14), imposing a sliding 
scale on the importation of wheat, 
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the deeply responsible holders as ^^y must be, ctf political 
power — ^the electors of the kingdom. Knowing them, it 
will put itself in connection with them, it will receive in- 
formation, it will transmit information, it will eAdeavour to 
combine them in one body ; so that places ’where they are 
strong may support those where they arc feeble ; and so 
that in all there may be a systen^atic effort to put down the 
bribery and corruption by which elections have been dis- 
graced, and enable the opinion that is formed to speak out 
freely by its legitimate and constitutional organs. They 
propose encouraging electoral organisation, as you are 
encouraging the electors of London in their struggle; 
rendering all honourable support, by the dissemination 
of tracts, to the efforts which they make; being ready, 
whenever they are called on to assist in the great contest, 
if candidates are not forthcoming, to suggest those who 
may be thought able to serve their cause ; and thus going 
forward, progressively but surely, to the time wViich must 
come, when the majority of those who made the present 
members a parliament will say that they are not in unison 
with it, but differ from it on the question of Free Trade and 
monopoly. And in the names of those — the majority of the 
electoral body — the League will then say to the. sovereign 
of these realms : May it please your Majesty to dissolve 
a parliament that misrepresents the people, and authorise 
thcili to call one which will, at any rate, speak their 
opinions, and coincide with their own views of their 
interests.^^ 

It was to my mind an impressive lesson to legislators, 
the mode in which the announcement was received at the 
great meeting at Covent-Garden Theatre last week — the 
enthusiasm, the prolonged acclamations, which followed 
the announcement ' that the League did not recommend 
any more petitioning of the present Parliament. I rejoice 
that you feel with them on this point. All right to be 
petitioned has been forfeited by a parliament like the pre- 
sent, — a parliament elected by corruption upon false prin- 
ciples, whose very existence was founded in delusion,—- a 
parliament which has falsified every promise that it made, 
and, while not answering the views of those whom it flat- 
tered for their votes, has yet not adopted the more just 
principles of those to whom it was opposed, — a parliament 
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that seeiAed to be cisf^ted but for one purpose, that of 
changing the reins of government, but of marking out no 
intelligible policy for the future rule of this great empire, — 
a parliament that/ has disregarded the petitions of the 
people, offered not merely by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, but by hundreds of thousands and millions, — a par- 
liament that has adhered^-to no one recognised principle, 
that has not even respected that inferior tie, the bond of 
party, but whose leaders and followers are continuing their 
recriminations and their sarcasms, — a parliament that has 
redressed no one grievance, that has rectified no great 
wrong, tliat has conceded no single right, and whose mem- 
bers at last scampered from London, telling on their cards 
the only truth that parliament has told in its long session, 
and with all its multitude of speeches anddivision,“D.I.O.,^^* 
to shoot grouse and partridges. Not to such a quarter do we 
look for redress, but to that manifestation of opinion which 
I trust tliis meeting will serve to promote, to that general 
coincidence in the plans sketched out by the Council of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, which I am glad to find is to 
be brought before your earnest attention, and to the com- 
bination in working out that plan of all hearts and hands, 
through all classes, and in all the districts of this great 
empire. I hope that the opulent here will aid that call, 
and that they will set a great example of liberality to the 
country in their contributions ; that the electors here* will 
yield their cooperation by preparing themselves to instruct 
their present representatives, or to choose their future 
representatives, so as to combine their parliamentary efforts 
for the total abolition of these iniquitous Laws; and 
that all, electors or non-electors, of whatever class, will 
remember that it is the battle of opinion we are waging, 
and that opinion is important to all. Remember that 
those who, under the forms of law and the mask of pub- 
lic good, have gratified the cupidity of the class to which 
they belong, when the mask is stripped, when the sophistry 
is demolished, when they find that from the highest to the 
lowest throughout the country they stand bare and exposed 
in the naked deformity of their endeavours to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the common good, will flinch 

* An allusion to the old joke of the wag who substituted for 
P.P.C., D.I.O.; “D-mel Tm off.” 
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from tbe frowns, from the reprobatmn, from tho dreaded 
execration of their countrymen, and will rather conciliate 
by concession than prolong an obstinate opposition, which 
can only lead to the disorganisation of society.* • 

For where are we if agitation be confinuous, if the de- 
pression be continuous, if these gleams of sunshine in a 
temporarily reviving trade pass *a way, as pass away they 
soon must under the present system — where are we, where 
is society, but in danger of dissolving into its original 
elements, of owning only the law of the strongest, of com- 
pleting that misrule whicii has raised the shout of national 
existence in Ireland, which has rent in twain the ecclesias- 
tical establishment of Scotland, which has put Wales in a 
state of open and partially successful insurrection, which 
convulses England from one end to the other, and which 
cannot be prevented — with the ignorance of a large pro- 
portion, especially of our rural population — from having its 
fearful climax in deeds of violence and desperation* bringing 
down again from his gibbet the skeleton of Swing, and 
sending him through the country with the dagger of the 
assassin in one hand, and in the other the torch of confla- 
gration. From these perils, and such as these, it is but by 
a timely effort to give property its security, labour its 
rights, and industry its encouragements ; it is to make a 
people thriving, prosperous, and happy, and thereby the 
statis great and glorious, — that the efforts of the League arc 
directed, and which cannot, I imagine, be in any way so 
materially promoted as by their complete success in the 
immediate, total, and final abolition of the Corn-Law 
monopoly, and, in the train of it, the abolition of all other 
'monopolies. And in this they are following out those 
great principles of civilisation which have been at work in 
the world for many an age, which have raised nations and 
aggrandised them, and made them ministers of good in the 
world for their time, or for some specific purpose. For 
there is nothing uncertain, nothing arbitrary or capricious, 
as has been sometimes represented, in trade more than in 
any thing else. It has its laws, its laws inviolable in their 
operation, wise in their construction, beneficial in their ten- 
dency, as those great laws of nature which give us the sun 
to shine by day and the moon by night, and rule the 
planets in their courses, and marshal the stars in their 
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constellations. The gj^et was guided by a one-sided view 
of the question when he said that — 

Trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

As* ocean sweeps the laboured mole away ; 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 
a 

If there is such a power, it is certainly not in agriculture. 
There is no power more self-dependent than that of trade, 
based as it is on the common wants of humanity, and 
blending as it docs with the progress of human civilisation. 
And hence the metaphor fails, as metaphors will 'fail poets 
when they are turned to an unphilosophical purpose. Let 
the laboured mole^^ be swept away, and you of this great 
emporium know how soon industry and commerce may 
replace it — stretch it wider, and lay deeper its founda- 
tions. 

The rrvers of Sir Hugh Middleton and Brindlej^’ — rivers 
carried along through a course of country — those of 
Brindley especially passing through hills, over plains, and 
proudly surmounting those of nature, — those rivers flow on 
like the streams of nature herself ; and while the scene of 
the battles of the old epic poem is the subject of inter- 
minable controversy — while they cannot tell us where 
Scamander flowed, or where the strife of Hector and 
Achilles had its termination — aqueducts and works of 
industrial usefulness remain ; they show from age to age 
the strength of the principles in which they originate ; 
and the very rocks themselves, while the engineer blasts 
them with his gunpowder, bow their proud heads down 
to their base, and the triumphal car of industry, the 
steam-engine — type of the progress of humanity — rolls 
over them, bearing its living freight, reconciling countries 
that were at enmity, uniting those that were at a dis- 
tance, annihilating time and space, and proclaiming the 
miracles which God works; for God works hy human intel- 
ligence, human energy, and enterprise, extending the spirit 
of trade and commerce, that enriches all nations by enrich- 
ing one, and develops higher principles than its own ; for 
as it advances, it represses the selfish feelings in which it 
seemed to originate, and shows that there is no real compe- 
tition between individual and individual, no real anta- 
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gonism between nation and natifW, but that the laws of 
trade and those of nature are the same as the laws of the 
religion which we revere ; and thus working , out the prin- 
ciples on which this society is established^ till they lead 
forward to the magnificent result of the one great law of 
love and of universal brotherhood. 



No. III. 

AT C0VENT.G4RDEN THEATRE. 

October 13?/i, 1843. 

In the important choice which the electors of the City 
of London will in a few days be called upon to make, it is 
remarkable that the strongest ground for the return of one 
candidate is set forth in the address of the other candidate. 

If I were asked/^ said Mr. Baring, in the explanation of 
his views and principles to his supporters last Friday, — if 
I were asked whether I concur in the abstract justice of 
Free-Trade principles, I should answer, Ycs.^^ Here, then, 
arc his pr'i^fessed principles — his professed wishes; and 
they arc the principles that Mr. Pattison pledges himself 
to carry out into practice — they arc the wishes that it 
would be the object of his parliamentary career to trans- 
form into realities. Why, then, is not Mr. Baring among 
the supporters of Mr. Pattison ? Why is he not for the 
accomplishment of his own desires ? Why is he not for 
the application of his own principles ? Is it cowardice, or 
is it hypocrisy ? Is he one of those who are ever letting 
the ^ I dare not^ wait upon the ^ I would,^ like the poor 
cat i’ the adage, or is he one of those who throw out 
good sounding phrases to catch the simple and unwary ? 
Does he parade his general principles to catch your votes, 
and make his particular exceptions to guide his own ? It 
is one of the commonest tricks of sophistry, when a man is 
flying directly in the face of a great principle, to acknow- 
ledge it in reverent phrase, and to put the antagonistic prin- 
ciple in the form of an exception ; and this is the trick that 
runs through the whole of Mr. Baring^s address. His 
statement of his adhesion to the Free-Trade principle is 
clear and broad, while the entire speech is made up of 
showing where and how this principle is not to be applied, 
showing how it is to be compromised for the sake of this or 
that class — for the sake of party — for the sake of revenue — 
the pretence of national defence — the pretence of humanity 
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to the negroes. But he advocates^hat in his own phrase 
is called protection — the right name of Avhich is monopoly 
— which is not really an exception to Free-Trade principles, 
but is the very reverse of those principles.* What he 
calls protection is that which enhances the price of your 
subsistence. Protection means that which diminishes the 
ability of your customers to bu}^, Protection is that which 
prevents the honest labourer from receiving the whole 
amount of his earnings. Protection means the varied 
forms which monopoly assumes from morning till night ; 
and at the present moment, among other things, protection 
means the imposition of the income tax. 

Whom would he protect? Look at his votes. He 
protects ecclesiastical establishments in their power and 
splendour, but he docs not mean to protect the poor 
Dissenter from having his bed or his Bible seized for 
church-rates. He protects the wealthy voter, who can go 
to the poll assured that he shall suffer neither ill pecuniary 
means nor in social standing ; but he leaves unprotected 
the man whose straitened circumstances may make him a 
defaulter for a quarter in the payment of his taxes, and who 
needs the protection of the ballot to insure him from the 
threats and persecutions of the powerful. In short, his 
protection is protection for all that is powerful, but not for 
that which is feeble. It is protection for the oppressive 
fevT, but not for the oppressed and plundered many. I 
would endeavour, if you would give me your attention, to 
pursue the reasoning of his speech through the succession 
of his exceptions to his own general principle. He says : 

Free-Trade principles must be modified by the need of 
defence of the country, by the necessities of the revenue, 
by the interests of particular classes, and by the dictates of 
humanity That is to say, according to his own account, 
the Free-Trade principles to which he professes his adhesion 
are principles which he also thinks come in collision with 
the defence of the country, with its resources, with its im- 
portant classes, and with humane and philanthropic feel- 
ings. An odd way this to recommend a principle. What 
does all this mean ? His object I apprehend to be, under 
the^name of a general principle which is good, to do some- 
thing for a particular and monopolist interest. He quotes 
Adam Smith, saying the Navigation Law was among the 
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wisest of apll the commercial regulations of England. But 
he only quotes a portion of that great man^s opinion, and 
by no means that portion which has best stood the test of 
examination ‘and experience; for the Navigation Law of 
which Adam Smith* spoke was not the law that now exists. 
It was a law which it was found impracticable to carry out 
without injuring the intere^^t which it professedly intended 
to promote. It was a law which the interference and re- 
prisals of America and Prussia compelled the government 
of this country most materially to modify, until it has left 
only certain rags and fragments of it behind. It was a law 
which many of those statesmen whom Mr. Baring professes to 
revere felt it impossible to retain on the statute-book ; Sir 
Kobert Peel, I believe, having had a hand in reducing it to 
its present limited dimensions. But the paragraph which 
Mr. Baring quoted from was one which, if quoted wholly, 
would have given a very different colouring to the argument. 
I can scarbely call it logical honesty that he should have 
quoted Adam Smithes opinion from a lengthened passage, 
omitting not only the perhaps^^ coupled with the words, 
but also the preceding sentences, which ran thus : The 
•Act of Navigation is not favourable to foreign commerce, 
or to the growth of that opulence which can arise from it. 
The interest of a nation in its commercial relations to foreign 
nations is, like that of a merchant with regard to the dif- 
ferent people with whom he deals, to buy as cheap and-^ to 
sell as dear as possible. By diminishing the numbe^f of 
sellers we necessarily diminish that of buyers, and are thus 
likely, not only to buy foreign goods dearer, W to sell our 
own cheaper, than if there was a more perfect freedom of 
trade.” 

And what, after all, is done for the defence of the 
country by this exception ? Does the mercantile navy of 
England owe any of its real superiority to monopoly ? Can 
we not — if it were not for other monopolies with which this 
is leagued — can we not build ships as stout and strong, and, 
without the Corn Laws, victual them as cheaply ? and have 
we not sailors to compete with any others that are to be 
found on the shores of any country in the world ? How, 
too, did the Navigation Laws make the mercantile liavy 
subservient to the defence of the country ? How but by 
that violence which the Navigation Law generated — that 
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foul disgrace to the civilisation of th^’ i people that ’it should 
so long have been endured — the practice of impressment ? 
The defence of the country was such as can be wrested from 
the ranks of industry by the violence of "a press-gang. We 
need no such interference as this to repef any liostilc attack 
on this country ; and a much surer way to provide for us, at 
all times and under all circumstenccs, the best of defences, 
would be to give the great mass of the people something 
more to defend than they possess at present. They will 
not fight for a bread-tax; they will not fight for a state 
of subserviency to the oligarchy that rides over them ; they 
will not fight for institutions that work well for the rich, 
but ill for the poor — well for the powerful, but badly for 
the feeble. In the extension — the rapid and wide extension 
— that would take place by the abolition of eommercial re- 
striction, would be found a surer defence than arms have 
ever bestowed, — the defence of mutual dependence, and, 
growing out of that, mutual kindness. It is not by navi- 
gation-laws and press-gangs. The question which a pug- 
nacious youth once asked a veteran boxer may have an 
answer in this case. What,^^ said he, is the best attitude 
of defence ^^Why,^^ said the old champion, ^^the best 
attitude of defence at all times is, to keep a civil tongue in 
your head.^^ The peaceful operation of commerce entwining 
together the interests of nations, making them minister to 
cacb other’s wants and to each other’s enjoyments, the 
progress in that oneness of feeling and spirit, and that 
desire for the common welfare, that would be generated by 
the universal communication of mercantile energy and en- 
terprise, — in these are found a far better defence than any 
other, which, in a conflicting and jealous spirit, has over 
yet been devised; and if Burke was justified in calling 
honour the cheap defence of nations, we may say more of 
free commerce ; it is not only a defence that is cheap, but 
it is a defence which tends to the abolition of poverty, and 
the enriching of all classes of the community. 

Mr. Baring’s next exception to Free-Trade principles is 
that which, he says, must ever be dictated by the revenue 
of the country. The gross ignorance which this displays 
has been already exposed. You have been told again, what 
has been so often said before, that with the taxes imposed 
for the purposes of revenue — honestly and wisely imposed 
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for that purpose — thia^gitation has nothing to do, but with 
taxes that are imposed not for the necessities of govern- 
ment, but to gratify the rapacity of a class. I think that 
his instances are scarcely happy. He says, if Free-Trade 
principles were carried out, it would be impossible to tax 
tobacco from 800 to 1000 per cent, or to tax tea from 200 
to 300 per cent. Over this impossibility he seems to shud- 
der; and in so fearful a result — from which he shrinks back 
aghast — he finds amply sufficient reason for the modifica- 
tion of his principles. The horrible event would happen that 
you would not have to pay four guineas for a pennyworth 
of tobacco, and would get for sixpence the tea for which you 
now have to pay 2.9. This is a consummation — a state of 
things — not to be endured, and which he asks you to send 
him into parliament, that he may prevent his own princi- 
ples from realising in your experience. 

In coming to the exception to his principle derived from 
class interests, Mr. Baring — put forward as a commercial 
candidate of the City of London — fixes at once on a class ; 
and what class, think you, is it ? Not the merchants of the 
metropolis, not the traders and retail dealers, not the hard- 
working man. He pitches at once upon the agricultural 
class as a specimen of class interest, before whose monopoly 
Free-Trade principles are at once to bow their head, and to 
be passed by, as finding that there is no occasion whatever 
for their application. But this is only one instance of the 
disposition which has been repeatedly shown by the candi- 
date on whose claim I am now commenting. The Ash- 
burton spirit is strong in him. As you have been told, his 
foot — if you send him into parliament as a member for the 
City of London — will be on the lowest round of that Jacob’s 
ladder which rises up over the stages of knighthood or 
baronetcy, until it ascends to the third heaven of the peer- 
age of this country. In his first address he speaks of being 
placed in the House of Commons to render service there to 
mercantile interests, '‘which have in this country a national 
importance.^^ He speaks of them as something which has 
so grown up that it deserves to be noticed in a patronising 
manner; something which may be thought worthy of being 
at least recognised as an appendage to the higher ranks 
and gradations of society here — something which is to be 
condescendingly taken by the hand, and not that which, as 
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a citizen of London, lie should havi^ been most ‘proud of 
— ^not that which has infused into the minds of men a spirit 
of independence and frankness, and which induced an 
answer some time ago, when, in a conference iYitli royalty, 
the monarch threatened, as if it were utter destruction to 
the place, that he would remove himself and court from 
London, and a citizen respectful]^ replied : I hope it will 
please your Majesty to leave the river Thames bcliind.^^ 
Why, the city has bred up men who know their rights, and, 
knowing, dare maintain^^ them ; in whose honest and in- 
dependent ranks we find ^ lustre that aristocracy never has 
bestowed, nor ever can ; the appreciation of which should 
surely be marked in the man that aspires to be its repre- 
sentative, and wlio goes, not to wriggle his own way into 
other classes of society; but to tell all the other classes what 
arc the wants, the wishes, and the rights of the great mer- 
cantile and middling classes that constitute the bulk of his 
constituency. In conformity with this genend leaning of 
his mind, he pitches, I say, at once on the agricultural class, 
as that whose particular interest is to form an exception to 
the application of his own general views. How is it worked 
out? By nibbling in succession at sophisms which have 
been exploded until even the reiterations of the daily press 
have shrunk from their repetition. He looks at them wist- 
fully, and says of each that it will not do ; turns away to 
ano^ier, and finds that equally worthless ; hints that, per- 
haps, the agriculture of the country may be protected into 
finding a sufficient supply of food, but is not sure ; remarks 
that independence of foreign nations, if not a sound and 
valid argument — indeed, he does not say that it is — is still 
clung to by many as a most desirable condition of things ; 
looks at the question of wages, and thinks that it may 
foUow the price of food, but recollects that it is not so in 
America ; and at last, endeavouring to make something of 
this argument, he pursues it from one stage to another, 
until it all comes to this — that he is very much afraid, 
were the Corn Laws repealed, that some agricultural la- 
bourers would be thrown out of work, and that the mul- 
titudes in Lancashire might be injured by their competition. 
It is, indeed, but a little mouse to be brought forth by such 
a mountain of an argument. 

And then, how remarkable it is that Mr. Baring should 
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be in a difficulty about this, that he should not know what 
to do with his surplus agricultural labourers in such a posi- 
tion of things ; that he should find nowhere to put them 
but in Lanc'ashire,* among the manufacturing operatives; 
because, if we’turii to another part of his speech, we find 
that he has a remedy for the overwhelming population of 
this country. He is not^ embarrassed by the birth of a 
thousand infants every day; he has no difficulty in pro- 
pounding for the entire population a plan of colonisation; he 
will transport the surplus population from the manufactur- 
ing districts, and yet, having so summarily disposed of those 
who would much rather stay here and earn their bread, he 
is yet involved in such a terrible difficulty about the minute 
portion of agricultural labourers thrown out of employment 
by the supposed agency of Free Trade, that for them he 
can find no other remedy but the sacrifice of Free-Trade 
principles. But then wc have too much power, he says ; 
and this fe one of his arguments for supporting the present 
monopoly in food : He would venture to say that, with 
their present machinery, the manufacturers of this country 
were in possession of a power of production quite equal to 
any demand that could be made upon us from any country 
which, under such circumstances, might furnish us with 
their corn.^’ Now, if it is as he says, this must be a very 
wonderful power which does not employ, when it is set to 
work, more hands. I have heard of no machinery, however 
powerful, that would work without human superintendence; 
that having produced a certain quantity under the direction 
of the human mind, and with the application of human 
labour, would then go on to produce half as much more, 
and yet neither man, woman, nor child be wanted for the 
operation. But suppose it is so, what is his remedy ? This 
power of production, which one might think among the 
best gifts of Heaven, while there are people to be fed and 
clothed, and the means of food and clothing are provided 
in such power, — what is his remedy for it ? Keep it idle ; 
practically annihilate it. We have too much power of pro- 
duction, which must not be exercised, because the landlords 
of this country do not produce food enough for those to 
purchase who would be enrich/^d by this application of the 
machinery. 

What a state of things, that an immense power of pro- 
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\ luction of the conveniences and luj_^ries of life should ever 
be thought a thiiig that requires repression, that should be 
coerced into inertness ! Why, if this were carried out to 
its full extent, to what absurdities might it ‘not lead us ! 
If one machine be too powerful, it would make us use a less 
powerful one. The rule would be ; Do not produce more 
than the landlords require to bP produced, in order that 
you may treat with them for the produce of their soil.^^ 
And if machinery is thus to be reduced in power, why 
not the human machine that Avorks it ? If men will labour 
so much — if they will Jiave the power of earning bread 
from foreigners, and claim to have it when they have earned 
it — why, then, diminish that power ; cut off their arms, and 
let them labour only within the icasonahlc limits which 
protection demands of them. We should be somewhat sur- 
prised if a traveller were to tell us that, in his wanderings 
over the face of the globe, he came into a country where 
all the working class had had two of their fingSrs ampu- 
tated, and his surprise would be. by no means diminished if 
some politician in the country — some representative of its 
metropolis, or would be so — were to tell him that the people 
had been guilty of over-production ; that they laboured 
so much with those restless five fingers of theirs, that there 
was no bearing it ; that the land of the country would not 
grow enough to satisfy them if they toiled so much ; that, 
it bping necessary to protect this landed interest, he had 
diminished their power by this amputation ; and that this 
nation of ^^Three-fingered Jacks was the noblest speci- 
men that could be furnished of the wisdom of protection, 
and of the beauty of excluding abstract principles from 
regulating the commerce of the country. And what is 
Mr. Baring, after all? He cannot dismiss this part of the 
subject without telling us that, supposing the country 
wanted regularly an importation of foreign corn for the 
subsistence of the population, it would then become a ques- 
tion, nay, in his mind it would be more desirable, that 
there should be a fixed duty than a sliding scale, inasmuch as 
in the latter case there would be an artificial deluging of the 
country at a time when it was least needed, and a scarcity 
when it was most strongly felt. Now, who does not know 
that this is really the state of things ; that for fifty years 
this has been an importing country ; that the average want 
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of about 1*,000,000 quarters has been felt, year after year, 
through a large portion of that time ; that it can be marked 
out distinctly as a regular national want? Mr. Baring, 
accordingly, in meaning to support a sliding scale, does so in 
opposition to hiis own opinion in favour of a fixed duty ; both 
the intention and the opinion being also in violation of his 
professed adhesion to the principles of Free Trade. And this 
man is supported by those whose whole power was, not long 
ago, put forth most energetically, in order to demolish an 
administration that had dared to propose a fixed duty. 

I pass on from this to his next •point of exception, which 
is on the ground of humanity. Now, if one^s feelings of hu- 
manity come into competition with any sound principle, one 
may well hesitate, although it is a strange case to suppose. 
But what is this plea of humanity ? Why, that the sugar 
of this country must be free from the taint of slavery. He 
feels so much for the negroes, that he will not allow slave- 
made sugar to come into this country ; while those very 
negroes, for whose emancipation we have paid so amply, 
sweeten their own grog with the slave-made sugars that 
have been sent to this country from Brazil, to be refined 
and reexported. Humanity, indeed! The feeling is not 
for the negroes. It is for the possessors of estates in the 
West Indies, which yield not a satisfactory profit to their 
owners. The negro does not want their sympathy in this 
way; he does not want to be bullied or flogged into a egne- 
field ; he likes his present situation much better. Nay, we 
find complaints made that he has grown wealthy. We 
have been told that his wife wears silks, and that he rides 
in a gig, and is a respectable^^ man ; that he bids for the 
property on which he once toiled, and laughs to scorn the 
pretended humanity that would bring him down by compe- 
tition practically to the condition of a slave. And this is 
the pretext, the shallow pretext, under which a system is 
kept up that actually stops the consumption of sugar in 
this country ; that keeps it for years, notwithstanding the 
great increase of the population, precisely where it was, and 
thus invades the common comforts of life, and inflicts a pri- 
vation that must be severely felt by the poorest classes. 

Through all these exceptions, we find one spirit and 
principle reigning. Tear off the mask ►from each, and you 
find the foul and disgusting feature of monopoly under- 
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neatli. Shipping monopoly, corn.dltonopoly, sugar mono- 
poly, — there they are, veiled as defence, veiled as revenue, 
veiled as humanity, but all meaning the same tiling, all 
meaning the enrichment of small classes* 9 .t thp expense of the 
toiling and the industry of the larger. And is it to support 
such a system as this that we are invited to blink our own 
principles as Mr. Baring disreg^ds his ? Is it to support 
such anomalies, such absurdities, such oppressions and in- 
juries, that we are to turn away from the man who will 
work out his principles, and give our votes to one who 
practically confesses that his whole political conduct is an 
exception to — I should say more properly a violation of — 
the principles he professes to hold as just and true ? I am 
not one of those who have their homes in Lancashire, a 
residence which seems to bear something of offence upon it 
in certain quarters ; but I would much rather be identified 
with any class, whatever their abode, that makej the just 
and noble appeal that has been made to the citizens of 
London by these dgnizens of Lancashire, than I would with 
a class who shall, if it be a supposablc case, disregard that 
appeal, and give their votes in favour of monopoly and 
against their fellow-countrymen. What matters it where 
they come from? Is London grown so narrow and re- 
stricted that it has no citizenship to spare for those whose 
generous efforts in behalf of the laborious and oj)prcssed 
shdtild make them free of any city, however proud its com- 
munity? I had thought better of London before this 
declaration was put forth; I had imagined that if there 
were men who could point out the path of improvement, who 
could lay their hand on a law, and say this is bad, wrong 
in principle, and injurious in operation, and ought to be 
repealed, — that when they could say, such is tlie course by 
which commerce may be extended, labour more amply re- 
warded, and industry more sufficiently encouraged — 1 should 
have supposed that the home of such men, their natural 
abode, should have been in London. I had supposed that 
when there was an appeal to be made against the infliction 
of wrong, that when the cry of justice was to be raised, 
that when the favouring spirit of public opinion, manifested 
by the daily organs of the* press, or by the voices of as- 
sembled multitudes, was to be looked for, that those who 
sought such things, and entertained such objects, would be 
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sure of finding their iiDmes in London. Such^ I trust, 
will London be, and not a cistern for the foul toads of 
monopoly to .thrive and gender in. 

The feeling, of the people with these men of Lancashire 
has crowned their heretofore honourable labours; and it now 
will, I trust, add a more brilliant victory than any which they 
have yet achieved as prcpaS‘atory to the great final triumph. 
In our response to the appeal from the free-traders of Lan- 
cashire, I feel that their home is wherever the principles of 
truth and justice can prevail. They are not for abstract 
justice merely — the meaning of which I take to be simply 
an abstraction of justice from the people ; and wherever 
knowledge penetrates — wherever the multitudinous tracts 
which they put forth find their way to men^s intellects and 
hearts — wherever, by the growth of information, sound 
principles are generated, and the progress of social improve- 
ment is advanced, — there the League has its home ; wher- 
ever there is hard endurance of imperfectly remunerated 
toil — wherever the artisan in the populous city has to 
grieve over the pittance which is all that he has to bestow 
on his family — or, in remoter districts, wherever the agri- 
cultural labourer looks around on the tattered vestments of 
his wife and children, and feels that they cannot even 
appear decently at church to receive the ordinances of 
their religion, — there is the home of the League, to inspire 
despondency itself with hope, and to give the prospeef of 
relief. Wherever in distant regions nature's fertility runs 
to waste — where, for want of a demand for the power of 
human labour, ingenuity is not put forth, but the soil is 
doomed to artificial barrenness through the power of 
monopoly in this country, preventing the interchange of 
that which the cultivator would gladly make — there, too, is 
the home of the League, bringing the promise of richer 
harvests ; there to clothe the distant cultivator, and to feed 
the artisan. And wherever, on all future occasions, the 
battle of principles is to be fought in the electoral contests 
— wherever monopoly may raise its head, and make its last 
expiring efforts against Free Trade — there will be the home 
of the League, to see fair play, to encourage the timid, and 
to cheer on the candidate who sliall honestly advocate those 
measures which shall insure food to the hungry, clothing to 
the naked, and give life, spirit, and power to all classes of 
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society, and thereby show that thte country has yet to 
run its career of prosperity and glory. And I trust that 
the result of this election will be to show that where there 
is a legislature having in its hands the 'destinies of a great 
empire, there likewise will be the home of the League, 
proving that justice — no longer an abstraction — justice to 
all classes, from the highest to* the lowest — is the surest 
guidance of legislative enactments, as it is the amplest 
source of national prosperity. 



No. IV. 

AT ROCHDALE. 

November 25thy 1843. 

Mb. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I feel very strongly 
the truth and propriety of the observation just made by 
Mr. Cobden, that we are not assembled here to argue 
the question of the Corn Laws. The arguments against 
these laws are scattered all over the country, and are 
concentrated in every town. These arguments exist in the 
sufferings of the distressed — in the accumulated wretch- 
edness and pauperism of a large portion of our fellow- 
countrymen — in the feelings of the humane and benevolent 
— in the principles of the clear-headed, and in the deter- 
mination of patriotic men that this monster shall no longer 
be endured. How can the question be argued, when there 
is nothing to answer — when one sophism after another has 
been exposed and exploded — when the whole series of 
vicious reasoning has been run round and round, and the 
advocates of monopoly, beaten out of one position, take up 
another; and so, in their everlasting round, until theu is 
no place of rest for them whatever that has not been pre- 
viously occupied — that has not been shown to be in a 
position where they can establish no power, and on which 
they can build up no demonstration ? 

The Corn Laws are not now a fallacy to be disproved, 
but a nuisance to be abated. It is not a time to argue ; it 
is the time for feeling and exertion. We cannot stop — we 
should not stop to discuss the theory of storms, if we 
were in a ship, and in danger of immediately going to the 
bottom; the worst of all seasons for inquiring into the 
natural history of serpents would be when a man found 
himself within the folds of a boa constrictor. The question 
is. not how to debate, but it is how to get rid of this prac- 
tical falsehood from the land, how to put down this wicked- 
ness and abomination. I am not to bring arguments to 
you — the arguments are best which I find here ; I find 
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them in your earnestness, I find thenf in your sym^^atliy, I 
find them in your zeal. The arguments against the Corn 
Laws and the predictions of their termination . are not in 
words, but in men and facts. Mr. \Cobden* and Mr. 
Bright are arguments against the Corn Laws by which 
they will be disproved. Manchester and Rochdale are 
other arguments by which they are backed, completing the 
demonstration. In fact, it is reduced to a mere question 
of arithmetic, which the ladies who devote their attention 
to the cultivation of young minds in infant-schools will 
speedily be able to teach iiiem, and may be worked out in 
their elementary lessons, and the question may be thus 
stated; ^^Mr. Cobden plus Mr. Bright, and the manu- 
facturers of Manchester plus the manufacturers of Roch- 
dale, arc equal to the abolition of the Corn Laws.^’ 

The best arguments are those which arc distinguished 
by the abbreviations of s, d. And especially is ^this the 
case since that which has generally been the root of all 
wickedness has, by thp zeal of the noble leaders of the League, 
been made the root of righteousness ; and money, so often 
used for the purposes of popular debasement and degrada- 
tion — money, so often boasted of as the power that turned 
the tide of elections, and that commanded the most solemn 
expression of public opinion in the return of representatives 
to Parliament — has been made by them the means of mul- 
tiplytng knowledge ; of kindling the light of intelligence ; 
of giving principle its power, honesty its weight ; and of 
making the interests and the determination of the country 
have their representatives, too, in its legislative councils, 
and dealt with first in the enactments of parliament. The 
whole sum and substance of what is ever said now in 
defence of the Corn I^aws is in the cuckoo repetition of the 
two words. As the advocates of monopoly are looking to 
the chance of holding on a little longer, or to the prospect 
of a speedy compromise, it is cither for protection or 
revenue — protection, a word misapplied in the most extra- 
ordinary sense as it is used in connection with this subject. 
Protection ! protection of what ? It is a term we are 
accustomed, in truth and justice and humanity, to apply to 
the extending of the arm of ttie strong over the weak ; it is 
that by which we denote the administration of justice 
when it asserts the rights of the needy and confronts the 
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rapacity *of the oppressor; but in the lexicon of monopoly^ 
protections^ means the defence, not of the weak, but of 
the powerful — the protection, not of those who live in cot- 
tages, but‘ of .tho^ who dwell in mansions or palaces ; the 
protection, not of those who can scarcely obtain food to 
eat, but of those who revel in every luxury; protection, not 
for the penniless farm-labourer, but for the proprietors of 
broad acres. As for those who should be the objects of 
protection, they get, indeed, just such protection as the 
vulture gives to the lamb. The lower class of the agricul- 
tural community, where have thejr been protected ? Where, 
when they could not escape from their own districts to 
those where manufactures would promise them some em- 
ployment, but must fly to that saddest place to which living 
wretchedness could be led — the union workhouse ? They 
have been protected into rags ; they have been protected 
from wheaten bread and meat down to potatoes; they 
have been protected from a condition in which they could 
see their way in life to one in which, there is the direst 
prospect before them; they have been degraded into 
ignorance both morally and intellectually ; they have been 
degraded into brutality, and too often into vice ; they have 
been protected through different stages of suffering, until 
at last this boasted carefulness for them ends in pro- 
tecting them to that narrow house where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary arc at rest.^' 

And in all this jealousy of the foreigner, this protection 
from his interference, and of the poor and those who toil 
from being fed with the corn which he is ready to exchange 
for the products of their labour, why have the very authors 
of the law — sufficient as they must be for their own pro- 
tection, seeing that they not only have the command of 
both houses of the legislature, but that they have also at 
their back that mighty Church over which their patronage 
extends so largely ; seeing that the army, and the navy, 
and the legal institutions of the country, are all open to 
their ambition, and tend in various ways to swell their 
emoluments — why have they not protected themselves, if 
there be any honesty at all in their plea of nationality, 

f | pretence of thinking that every thing — so far, at 
St, as regards the poorer classes — should be so per- 
tly English? Why, on a recent occasion, the dress 
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of one of them was analysed; the* beaver hat on his 
head ;was French ; the leather in his boots was French; 
the figured-satin vest was French ; and ^ven the .very cam- 
bric handkerchief which he carried in his pocket was French, 
—until he was shown to depend upon the foreigner phy- 
sically from head to foot. Now, we might follow up that 
view to the general consideration* of his habits and modes 
of living and of thought. Where, then, is the wealthy land- 
owner of this country really independent of the foreigner ? 
Take him from head to foot:* to-day he has a French cook 
to dress his dinner for him, and a Swiss valet to dress him 
for his dinner ; lie hands his lady to it, her modest blushes 
concealed beneath a veil of Brussels lace, French gloves on 
her hands, and an ostrich-plume waving over her head 
which never grew in an English poultry-yard. His wines 
arc from the Rhine or the Rhone ; his galleries are rich in 
paintings from Italy, or in statuary from Greoce ; his 
favourite horses are distinguished for their Arabian blood, 
and his favourite dogs arc of St. Bernard’s breed. His 
education is from Greece and Rome, and even his religion 
itself from Palestine ; the very fields from which he enjoys 
his revenue are now manured from guano as un-English ; 
and at last, if he rises to judicial honours, he carries on his 
shoulders that honoured ermine which never before was on 
the back of an English beast ; and when he is worn out 
with warning us against the foreigner — as in his cradle he 
played with a coral from the Oriental ocean — the sculpture 
that adorns his tomb is beautiful in marble from the quar- 
ries of Carrara. 

I find no fault with him for realising all the amount of 
enjoyment and intelligence and refinement which can be 
gathered from the remotest regions of the earth ; I believe 
that Providence has diversified the productions of different 
climates and the sections of mankind in order that they 
might minister to each other in those things, and that the 
good of all should become the good of each. What I com- 
plain of is this : that being thus foreign, both physically 
and mentally, moreover, being altogether a foreign product 

• It was very rare for Mr. Fox* to repeat an illustration ; but he 
elaborated this passage, and introduced it in a subsequent speech 
with such remarkable effect, that it was extensively copied by the 
press, and translated into all the principal languages of Europe. 
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himself in the very heart of England, he should have that 
nicety of feeling as to be afraid lest foreign bread should 
find its w^y into the mouth of the honest labourer. From 
that gross incouBistency, .from that hypocrisy, from that 
gross injury to his fellow-creatures, and from his prepos- 
terous pretext, I would gladly afford him and his whole 
class the most completfe protection that could be de- 
manded. But what is really, after all, the object of this 
protection ; this cry, as it is always called, of the agri- 
cultural interest^^ ? It is not raised on behalf of the poor 
farm-labourer. It is not really raised on behalf of the 
tenant-farmers either. 

I looked the other day to an analysis of the outgoings 
and incomings of a farmer, as stated by a clerical secretary 
to an agricultural society ; from which it appeared that, on 
a farm of three hundred acres, the tenant was represented 
to have tsustained a loss of upwards of 200/. Such a loss is 
a hard thing for a man who toils and brings skill and 
industry to his work, and on whom others arc dependent, 
and in whose well-being he is deeply interested. But, on 
looking more closely to the item, I find that the tenant, 
who finds all the skill and capital and industry, sustains a 
loss of upwards of 200/. ; while there is put down among 
his payments rent to the amount of 400 guineas, which 
has been duly paid to his landlord. And this — qualified 
persons of their own order being witnesses — this is the 
great object of legislative protection, and of the food mo- 
nopoly ! We are teaching no new doctrine in this. Nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, a great poet of this country 
— knowing well the class to which he belonged — thus de- 
scribed the motives by which they were then actuated, in 
their support of a former Corn Bill, preparatory to that 
under which the country suffered so long. Byron speaks 
thus of the landowners of 1821 ; 

Their ploughshare was the sword in hireling hands, 

Their fields manured by gore of other lands. 

Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 
Their brethren out to battle — why ? for rent. 

Year after year they voted rent per cent, 

Blood, sweat, and tear-wrung millions — why ? for rent. 

They roared, they dined, they drank, they swore they meant 
To die for England ; why then live 1— for rent ! 
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The peace has made one general malcontent 
Of these high-market patriots — war was rent ! 
Their love of country, millions all misspent, 

How reconcile ? — by reconcil’ng rent I 
And will they not repay the treasures lent ? 

No ; down with every thing, and up with* rent! 
Their good, ill, health, wedth, joy, or discontent, 
Being, end, aim, religion — rent I rent ! rent I’’ 



No. V. 

AT THE FREE-TEADE HALL, MANCHESTER 

Decemher 14^A, 1843, 

I REJOICE to find myself face to face with you, the men of 
Manchester, in your Free-Trade Hall — in this capacious 
cradle of the Anti-Com-Law League, where has been 
cherished that young Hercules, that already grasps by the 
throat with one hand the serpent of Monopoly, and with 
the other that of Electoral Corruption. I am glad to find 
myself here with you, in whose zeal that League originated, 
by whose munificent contributions it has been supplied, 
and by whose cooperative multitudes it has been supported; 
amongst you who have sent forth men that are teaching 
the country, and the rulers of the country, this great les- 
son, — that as Napoleon failed to subdue England through 
commercial restrictions abroad, the conqueror of Napoleon 
shall fail to govern England through commercial restric- 
tions at home. I am glad to see those who have sent 
forth through the length and breadth of the country the 
men who, if they may not yet be said 

‘‘ The applause of listening senates to command,” 

are in a way for accomplishing a much greater object than 
the applause of any senate ; and as they march onward to 
the accomplishment of their great purpose, 

‘‘Will scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes.” 

Full of anxiety for the success of this cause, to their 
devotedness of spirit, backed by your cheering aid, what 
will not the country owe? and how proud should all be 
who, like myself, are thus privileged to come among you, 
to acknowledge the obligations which throughout the land 
we feel to them, — feel to many on whose merits I will not 
dwell, because they are here around me, — feel towards one 
of whom I may speak because he is not present — your 
able, your eminent, your devoted townsman — that man to 
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whom all who are interested in the ^cause of Free Trade 
look as to one who is destined to achieve its triumph ; who, 
while conciliating different classes, has never sunk into a 
jaimmer ; whom the applause of multitudes has never inflated 
into a demagogue ; and whom the malaria of St. Stephen's 
has never paled into conventionalism. By his straightforward 
simplicity of fact and argument he has baffled the tactics 
and the efforts of the most veteran sophists ; by his obvious 
integrity he has conciliated the spirit of all honest men ; 
and when the work shall be done, when the future his- 
torians of our country shall record the conflict and the 
triumph, then, with a eulogy that will give him place 
above the statesman, and far above the warrior, will they, 
in their most flowing language, record the efforts, the 
exertions, and the achievements of Richard Cobden. 

To him, in conjunction with his worthy fellow-labourers, 
is owing that which I regard as one of the greatest 
blessings of the Anti-Corn-Law League — indirect, •indeed, 
but not unworthy of being compared with its direct effect ; 
I mean, that when the reform for which you strive shall 
be accomplished, — when the victory of the League is gained, 
and its labours are over, — when the League may have 
ceased to be in existence, — it will live beyond all these, the 
surety and the pledge of all other desirable reforms ; it will 
leave ample materials of future good for our country, in the 
knov^edge it has diffused; in the intelligence it has sti- 
mulated; in the integrity it has cherished; in the inde- 
pendence of spirit which it will have fostered and matured ; 
in the large views of other interests to which it will have 
expanded man^s thoughts; in the brotherhood of feeling 
that it will have generated between classes too often hos- 
tile to each other, and between nations too often engaged in 
sanguinary warfare ; and thus, strong in the moral elements 
of future good, these reforms will be the pledge, the germ of 
a thousand reforms, raising our country to a noble eleva- 
tion, and endowing England with what her great poet 
calls her ancient privilege and prerogative of '^teacliing 
nations how to live.^^ 

That you are moving onward to certain success every 
new event is the presage. 'J'he prospects of victory seem 
to redouble upon us as we look around. I find them one 
day, in the accession of illustrious names ; another day, in 
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the zeal .of countless, mtdtitudes; now^ in the enthusiastic 
meetings which are held in towns; now, in meetings 
affording a like prospect of success and usefulness that are 
held in agricultural districts. We see success in the elec- 
tions you win ; We see it also in the elections you lose — 
lose, polling votes more numerous than gained former 
elections in the same town; and showing to monopoly 
that, inch by inch, its dominion will be contested, that no 
quarter will be given, till its nefarious domination is ever- 
lastingly abolished. But while this process is going on, 
we cannot but remark, with de^p anxiety and with acute 
suffering, that the evils which you would remedy continue 
from year to year, producing most fearful and heart- 
rending results. Notwithstanding every effort, still the 
powers of mischief are afoot; industry is languishing 
throughout the country, and the occasional gleams — tran- 
sient gleams — of restored occupation to the industrious 
artisan, Aio but serve to make more visible the darkness 
across which they flash; they do but illustrate the fact, 
that in cheapness of food, and in that alone, can the people 
of this country find security that industry will thrive, and 
will meet with its due recompense; that all the various 
sources of human existence and well-being will continue to 
flow on in their fertilising streams. 

Why, there are cases in which monopolists are obliged 
to adopt the arguments of the League. As soon as they 
begin to reason, they play your game ; they have no winning 
card which they do not take from your pack. About a 
week ago, the great landowners of Norfolk met to consult 
about the formation of a railway to London, to connect 
them at once with the metropolis and with the northern 
counties. And what were the arguments used at this 
meeting? Why, that all railways had, in all cases, en- 
hanced the value of land ; that they could not be cut off 
from the metropolitan market; that without a railway 
their traffic would be completely isolated ; that they should 
imitate those who slaughtered their cattle and sent them 
to London by the trains, as is said to be done by the. large 
northern counties ; for, said they, the manufacturing dis- 
tricts are the best contractors, for our coarse beef. Now, 
the minds of these men must be coarser than their beef, if 
they are not content to remain isolated in their county, 
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while, at the same time, they tell the people that they 
should be isolated from all the world. Why, traffic is 
what they are representing to be the great desidcratixm for 
England. It is independence of the foi*9igner ; *it is inde- 
pendence of the counties; it is independence of the metro- 
polis: and what is the result of this independence? But 
they say, “We must have greater facilities of intercom- 
munication.^^ They say, “ We must have more trade for 
our productions; we must have a railway, and get into 
livelier eompetition with the landowners of other coun- 
ties.^^ That which is good for them is surely good for you 
also ; for if the manufacturer is to be restricted, what is he 
but the mere tool and agent, the workman, of this class ? 
He toils in that case for the British landowner, and for 
him alone. And what scope is there? There arc thirty 
thousand landowners in this country, and one or two of your 
great establishments would give to them all the productions 
which they deign to wear, and accumulate a surplus which 
can only be useful for exchange with the foreigner. 

It is by industry that England has been made, not by 
Norman conquerors, — not by feudal barons, — not by an 
aristocracy of any description of wealth or title. It has 
been made by that slow but unfailing process, upon whicli 
generation after generation has applied its powers of mind 
and invention and physical endurance to realising tlie good 
whiclt the earth gives out, and to which the different mate- 
rials that can be brought from the remotest regions can be 
applied. War-horses do not create lands; but the coral 
polyps from generation to generation raise them up from 
the depths of the ocean ; the land appears, the sun shines, 
the dews descend, seeds spring up, and there at length is 
life, and joy, and industry, and happiness. However tliis 
land of ours was formed, — whether by such slow la})oiirs, 
or by some volcanic eruption, 

“ Britain first at Ileaven’s command 
Arose from out the azure main,’' — 

still the lesson which is thus taught us has this moral 
importance, that in the League there is a power, like that 
of the central fire of which geologists tell us, that raises 
up the lowest formations to endow them with the capa- 
bility of exhibiting all the powers of life and animation. 

VOL. IV. ^ 
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The ^rekt masses of the people of this country also may 
have been from generation to generation only slowly accu- 
mulating their capabilities and their powers, forming like 
the strata that a^ being deposited in the great bed of the 
ocean, exposed to the agencies of fire and water until the 
time comes when they are heaved above the waters. Thus, 
by the power of association and gradual elevation, the 
industrial classes arise into magnitude and strength. 
Though the billows of oppression shall have rolled over 
them for ages, thus shall they be borne to the surface of 
things, and take their position among the world^s realities, 
and bear their harvests of truth and goodness and enjoy- 
ment. 

If industry languishes, even while these efforts are 
put forth for the emancipation of industry, can it be said 
that agriculture thrives? It has had its imrsing-fathers 
and its^ nursing-mothers. King George III. was a great 
farmer, whatever he might be as a sovereign. He is said 
to have been the author of several articles which appeared 
in the Farmers^ Magazine; articles which were published 
anonymously, but which are quite as good as many royal 
speeches that have been delivered; and in his time there 
was a board of agriculture which was to rival the High- 
land Society of Scotland ; it lived twenty-five years, during 
every one of which years it had a parliamentary grant for 
its support ; at length the grant was withdrawn, and the 
board perished. The landowners thought it better to rely 
on the legislative board, which they made subservient to 
their purposes of protection,^^ for improvements ; and only 
in the years 1838 and 1839 did the founder of the Agri- 
cultural Society declare that agriculture was then quite in 
its infancy. Since that time, we find that this society is 
spending 5000/, a year in premiums for inventions of 
improved machinery for agricultural purposes, and in hold- 
ing great public meetings ; and it has boasted from time 
to time that now agriculture is showing symptoms of 
taking rank as a science and an art ; that at the last agri- 
cultural exhibition there were 290 more inventions than 
had been exhibited at the preceding one ; and that a pro- 
spect was opening for them of indefinite improvement. 

Who has done all this? 1838 and 1839 ? Why, they 
are the years of the birth of the League, as well as of the 
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Koyal Agricultural Society. We fii5d here symptoms of 
action and reaction; those who depend upon protection 
are not likely to clierish internal improvements ; and now 
that you have driven them upon the*, other tack, let us 
hope they will learn where their reliance is, and turn the 
land to its legitimate purposes ; for certain it is, after all 
that has been said about the growing of corn, it is not for 
the growing of corn merely that the landowner looks to 
his estate. He values it for the growing of other things 
of a very difFcrcnt kind. The land grows political influ- 
ence, — it grows votes, lai’ge crops of them ; it grows places 
and pensions ; it grows peerages, and stars and garters, and 
mitres ; and, above all, it has grown that horrible upas- 
tree of monopoly, more pestilential than the famous poison- 
tree of Java, whose atmosphere restricts all corn inunicatioTi 
from a distance, under whose boughs no justice is ever 
administered, and where lie around the whiteiiing and 
rotting carcasses of those who have perished under its ma- 
lignant influence. 



No. VI. 

AT COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Janmry 25tky 1844. 

I HAVE to address you on the first meeting of a new 
year of agitation, at a time when confusion, anxiety, and 
nncertainty arc prevailing throughout the country, — when 
the legislature is expected shortly to meet, — when the peo- 
ple look on rather with sullen expectancy than with any 
degree of hopefulness, — ^^vhen the League has gone on mar- 
shalling its strength, augmenting its funds, and multiplying 
its numbers,— when political parties are on the look-out to 
see what chance may turn up for retaining their position, 
or for getting into the position of their adversaries, — when 
Anti-League Associations arc forming in different counties, 
— and when, therefore, it is appropriate and desirable to 
reiterate, though in terms that have been often hoard, but 
which cannot be too frequently repeated — to reiterate the 
League principle — the one aim and object of this associa- 
tion, that for which we are banded together — without which 
we will never be content ; till we attain which our organ- 
isation and exertions will continue — the one broad, simple 
principle of Free Trade; and, as applied to the greatest 
praetical case, the total, the immediate, and the uncon- 
ditional abolition of the Corn Laws. 

That is the star by which we steer ; to that single point 
we bear right on, heedless of all other considerations. We 
care not for parties ; we care not for demarcations of fac- 
tion, new or old; we care not for the consistencies or 
inconsistencies of this or that leader of any portion of the 
House of Commons — the total, the unconditional, and the 
immediate abolition of the Corn Laws is what we ask, and 
all we ask. We require no more, we will take no less, 
from Sir Robert Peel on the one side, or Lord John Russell 
on the other. We ask no more, and we will take no less, 
from Lord Melbourne on the one side, and the Duke of 
Wellington on the other — or from my Lord Brougham on 
all sides. We wage no further warfare with those who con- 
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cede this principle; we wage everlasting warfare with all 
who will not grant it ; and because it is a principle^ in our 
own minds it admits of no compromise whatever. That is 
our watchword. If a certain class in the.country reiterates 
the cry, ^^No surrender/^ we reply by ^^No comproinise.^^ 
If this movement were what it has been sometimes mis- 
takenly represented, — if it were a ^nerc manufacturers^ com- 
bination, — if it endeavoured to put certain portions of the 
trade and commerce of this country on a different, a safer, 
and more profitable footing, and this were all, — if this were 
a mere party movement, &n action of hostility towards one 
set of politicians, and an endeavour to introduce into their 
place another set of politicians, — if this movement Were a 
class feeling, — if we really did the absurd thing that has 
been ascribed to us in the published resolutions of societies, 
— if we hated agriculture — an inconceivable absurdity ! for 
how can any man hate that without which he gets no bread 
to eat ? — or if this were a mere popular or a mere cuckoo 
cry, set up by individuals for their own personal aggrandise- 
ment, or for political ends, like No Popery, and similar 
cries that have so often led multitudes astray, and wrought 
confusion in the country, why then there might be com- 
promise in the matter. But wq say it is the very stuff 
o^ the conscience it is a principle upon which we have 
made up our minds as embracing the right of man anterior 
to tl9e existence of civilised society ; for if any thing can be 
called a natural right, it is that of raan^s exchanging the 
produce of his honest labour freely in the world^s markets 
for whatever he may desire which may be most welcome to 
him, ministering to his existence or enjoyment. 

This is not a question that admits of degrees ; it is not 
a thing to be settled piecemeal. We respect all rights ; but 
we have no respect for wrongs. Wg understand not the 
doctrine of tolerating a certain portion of robbery, iniquity, 
and oppression upon the community, and on individuals. 
We take up our position on the right and the ioro7iy of the 
ease — for property of all sorts, as realised by human skill 
and labour, and as sanctioned by human laws and institu- 
tions. We avow our respect for, and we hold in sacred vene- 
ration, the property of the clhss which has most opposed it- 
self to our claims : the broad acres of the landowner are his ; 
we mean not to touch them — we set up no scramble for 
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their division. We interfere not with his regulation of that 
wdiich, by inheritance or by purehasc^ belongs to him. Let 
him do as he will with his own ; he is amenable to opinion 
if he violates decency and morality; but so far as he keeps 
within the limits which the great objects of human society 
prescribe, we respect his rights even there. Let him have 
his game, or let him decimate his hares and rabbits ; let 
him grant leases or refuse them; let him cut down the 
ancient tim])er on liis estate to put cash into his pocket, or 
let him have a great respect for, and be conservative of, tim- 
ber and institutions. We meddle with nothing whatever 
of this; let him have his whole rights. The land is his; 
the produce of the land is his, or theirs to whom he hires 
out that laud ; but there is one thing wdiich is not his, and 
that is, the industry of other people, their labour, their 
skill, their perseverance, their bones and sinews, their daily 
toil ; and the bread which they earn by that toil and w^ork 
he has no right to diminish by taxation. They arc his fel- 
low-countrymen, and not his slaves. 

The labourer's bones and muscles arc his own property, 
and not the landlord's. We claim for ourselves that wdiich 
we concede to him — the fair produce of whatever power, 
privileges, or advantages we possess. Here our principle 
claims the same respect, the same sacred veneration, for the 
rights of property of the man who has nothing in the 
world but the physical strength with which he goes forth 
ill the iiiorniiig to earn his dinner at noon, and that of the 
inheritor of the widest and most princely domain which can 
be boasted of in this country of Great Britain. And in our 
regard for this principle, ^Yc arc opposed, not only to the pro- 
tectionist form of invasion of the industrious man^s property, 
but to any other mode or plan of invasion of that property 
wdiieli might he substituted by any other parties or for any 
other purpose. Our principle is as opposed to a fixed duty 
as it is opposed to a sliding scale. The one is as much an 
invasion of tlic common rights of the people as is the other ; 
tor what is its tendency, under whatever pretext it can be 
levied ? There is no doubt that any duty on the importa- 
tion of corn must enhance the price of food ; and whatever 
enliances tlie price of food takes away from the fair earn- 
mgs of the industrious. 

W hen W'C call to mind the condition of great multitudes 
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of the industrious classes — when we^ think how they rise 
early and sit up late^ and eat the bread of carefulness — 
by what miserable and wearing toil their poor pittance is 
won from the world — when we remember how ‘ many there 
are the whole history of whose lives is summed up in the 
well-known verse — 

‘‘Work, work, work, - 

Till the eyes be red and dim ; 

Work, work, work, 

Till the brain begins to swim,” — 

when we look on such a destiny as this, if a fixed duty 
would take but a farthing out of the pound, we say it 
should not be taken otf their pittance to augment the 
stores of the Dukes of Buckingham and Richmond, or any 
other landlord. Why, there are cases in which the im- 
position of a fixed duty on corn, whatever the amount, 
would lead to more objectionable results, pcrha^)s, than 
those which belong to the sliding scale. 

It has been often urged, and I believe it has been felt 
as an objection, What will you do with your fixed duty, 
your 10^,, your 8,9., or your 5^., — what will you do with it 
when the price of food rises, as at times it does rise, to a 
famine price And it has been replied, Then it must 
be relaxed. And what power shall determine the relaxa- 
tion, and by what test? Only realise in yonv imagiiia- 
tionjii for a moment, the condition of a prime minister 
who has to watch the country to see whether the time 
is come, or coming, at which the fixed duty on corn must 
be relaxed by a special interposition of the government, 
because food is reaching a famine price ! He must note 
in the papers how many arc picked up fainting in the 
streets from want of food ; how many cases of starvation 
will prove that bread has risen to the price at which the 
relaxation must take place ; what amount of disease, how 
much typhus, will be a justification of the relaxation of 
that duty ? These are the inquiries a prime minister 
must make in such a case. He must watch the country, 
and feel its pulsation, as the regimental surgeon stands by 
when a soldier is flogged — finger on wrist, eye on the 
bleeding wound, ear upon tlie sound of the cat on tjie bare 
back, with a stop-watch noting whether the instant*has yet 
arrived when he is to interpose and say, Hold, enough 
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Is this a fitting position for the chief of the legitimate 

government of a free nation ? i it ^ 

One violation of justice always leads to another, horget 
iusticc, and' charity will not long be remembered, and hu- 
manity cry in’ vain. A fixed duty! It is only protection 
under another name. That which is called protection 
—and protection^' is tfee very thing against which this 
League w ages warfare, and which it exists in order to put 
down and annihilate for ever— we have no more charity for 
protection in this form than in another. What is it ? '' The 
protection of agriculture." What portion of agriculture ? 
What class of persons ? Strip it of devices and sophisms 
and circumlocutions, it is the protection of rent, and nothing 
else. The protection of the farmer ! Tlie tenant-farmer ! 
has it ever enriched him? The protection of the labourer ! 
what has been his history for many a year past ? He has been 
protected downwards from one stage to another of descent ; 
protected out of liis old clothes into rags ; protected out of 
his cottage into a ruined hovel, with but one filthy room in 
it lor wile and family all to pig together. He has been 
protected till his wife and children are so ragged that they 
cannot go to church for theVites of religion. He is pro- 
tected out of the field into the union workhouse, or perhaps 
into a court of justice, or a gaol ; and at last he is protected 
into that narrow home, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest — 

finding in tlic cold shelter of the grave more reality of pro- 
tection than he ever got from the Corn Laws. 

Protection ! Why, what should we protect ? Not a 
losing trade, for that is taxing all the community for the 
advantage of a class ; that is pursuing an object that can- 
not repay the labourer. Not a thriving trade, for that 
needs no protection. And why should any one class be 
singled out ? What is tliere in the condition of the re- 
cipient ot rents that he is to be protected at the expense of 
all the rest of the community ? Why not protect the phi- 
losopher, the artist, the poet? What can protection do 
foi them, or for any thing that is intrinsically valuable? 
ihere was a poet born this day— some Scotchmen here will 
immediately remember to whom I refer, for many are 
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engaged elsewhere in celebrating thep birthday of Robert 
Burns. Nature made Burns a poet, and aristocratic pro- 
tection made him an exciseman. But the protection he 
most desired was that which his own stout heart and strong 
arm could give him. He was a man who would not humble 
himself in the dust before an aristocrat. He could adopt 
such language as this in rcference^to servility, — 

“ For me, sae low I need nae bow, 

For the J^ord be thankit 1 can jdough ; 

When T downa yoke a naig, 

Then, J^ord be* thankit, i can beg.” 

And the independence of the beggar was with him, and is, 
in reality, a more desirable thing than that pecuniary in- 
dependence which is obtained by plundering others of their 
rights and their means of subsistence. It was justly said 
by an honourable gentleman who preceded me — If it be con- 
sidered as a question of revenne, what is there in tlfe world 
from which a revenue ought not sooner to be derived than 
from human food ? Tax any thing but that ! But revenue 
is a mere pretext in the case. In fact, the operation of 
these laws is full of petty juggling : some saying ^‘revenue^^ 
when they mean protection,^^ others saying protections^ 
when they mean revenue.^^ 

Sir Robert Peel contrived, in the first year of his tariff, 
to reglisc a duty of eight shillings a quarter on corn — tliree 
shillings a quarter more than it had ever before brought to 
the country. Those who are crying out that this is a ques- 
tion of revenue arc only leading us by a roundabout Avay 
towards the same object — the putting money into the 
pockets of a class derived from the earnings of the rest of 
the community. But it is not the less an invasion of their 
rights, though the circuitousness of the method obscures 
and mystifies the process. They draw it silently and un- 
observedly, as they think, on account of this roundabout 
way of getting at it. But, after all, there it is ! They are 

like the dishonest churchwarden. I did not mean ; 

there have been more dishonest churchwardens in the 
world than one, however unenviable the preeminence that 
he has obtained. My allusion was to the old story of the 
churchwarden who carried round the plate for the sacra- 
ment money for the poor, and who, upon such occasions, 
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always fook care to fut sawdust in his pockets, that a few 
shillings might drop in without "jingling. The Corn Laws 
are the landowners^ sawdust ; but the money goes not in a 
less quantity because its abstraction is more noiseless in 
the way of robbery by Act of Parliament than in any other 
irregular abstraction of property. With such men and 
such dealings as these we make no compromise. 

Indeed, why should the League compromise now? 
Compromised^ is not exactly the word that belongs to our 
present position. If we dreamed not of it when we were 
WTak, we arc not likely to listen to it now that we are 
strong ; if it was not our word when we were but few, it is 
little likely to be so now we are many. Allow me to say, 
that you in London scarcely imagine at present what the 
strength of the League is. It would be worth your while 
to send a deputation down into the North, there to mark 
and observe the nature of that strength ; its progressive- 
ness and its intensity. You should see the multitudes 
flocking together in those districts, men, women, and 
children, persons of all ranks and classes, as to a work 
that called forth the deepest sympathies of human nature. 
Yes, you should sec them coming and mingling together in 
the same assembly — masters and men pouring out from 
the same factories. There is no heed paid there to the 
calumnies and stories which arc circidated in some quarters ; 
there are no symptoms thereof the tyranny which hasp been 
talked of elsewhere. Whether it exists in other cases I 
know not ; it certainly docs not in the towns I have visited, 
and where I have seen this question agitated ; but there 
come the operatives from the factories, not choked with 
devil's dust,^^ as Mr. Fcrrand says, but ready to down 
with their own dusf^ in the cause ; contributing, and that 
largely ; women bringing their portion, and showing that 
they feel that it is indeed a woman^s part to help the help- 
less, to sympathise with the oppressed, to relieve the strug- 
gling ; old and young combining, the very children feeling, 
as it were, an atmosphere of patriotic exertion, and having 
a presentiment that in times to come, when the victory of 
IVee Trade shall be gained, and men will look back upon 
it as a matter of history and glorious achievement, that 
they, too, will have pride in saying, I, also, was a repealer 
in my infancy Could you see the spirit with which they 
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are animated, the enthusiasm that pervfides their m^etings, 
you would feel that indeed the death-doom of monopoly 
was sealed; and whenever London shall take its proper 
position, when the feeling in the provinces shall’ be pro- 
portionately responded to here, when you* meet with their 
religious principle in this matter, when you meet with their 
pecuniary liberality in this great cause, when you arc 
animated with this firm determination, why, then the work 
is accomplished, and these Laws will be totally and finally 
abolished. 

Not but that compromise would be as remote from the 
thoughts of the leaders of the League if they were alone in 
this great struggle. This was manifest from the spirit of 
the seven men at the meeting in Manchester several years 
ago, when they banded themselves for this purpose. Their 
principle from the beginning was, complete abolition and 
repeal, and nothing short of repeal ; and I believe that they 
and others would have adhered to it, although no ’^public 
sympathy had been aroused — tliough none of these great 
meetings had been held to cheer them on in their course; 
for when once a principle like this gets possession of the 
soul of man, it is indomitable. It is the fight of martyrdom 
and of victory ! There may be victims, tlu^rc cannot be 
defeat; there may be delay, but there cannot b(3 eventual 
repulse. It is to individual devotion — to the determina- 
tion L'cver to compromise a principle — that we owe most of 
the world^s great blessings. Without it we should have 
had no political freedom, no Protestant Reformation, no 
Christian religion ! 

Could the League falter in its course now — a thing 
which I hold to be morally impossible — it would still not 
signify in the great cause ; for the leaders in sucdi a cause 
as this, could they prove traitors, cannot stop the move- 
ment ; they are but foremost in the ranks ; they are march- 
ing on “regular as rolling water and if they will not 
themselves keep in advance, why, they will oidy be trampled 
under foot in the progress of the country towards the great 
consummation. I say again, '‘^No compromise because 
we are challenged, wc are summoned to the conflict. The 
landowners of England are throwing down the gauntlet; 
they are going to wage warfare with the League, and they 
say they will put down the League. We will try that 
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questioft with theim They are not the hold barons of 
Runnymede ; the age of chivalry is gone ; and most of all 
it is gone in their ranks, for there is little chivalry in be- 
coming traders imcorn, and taxing the country to enhance 
their profits. ' 

But what do these people mean by a course which tends 
to isolate them from every other class of the community ? 
Suspicion in their tenants ; hatred and insubordination in 
their labourers ; an interest against which they wage war 
in the other great classes in the empire ; repudiating, not 
their debts, but their diamonds;* rejecting from their ranks 
such men as the Spencers, the Westminsters, the Ducies, 
and the Eadnors; disrobing themselves of what should 
constitute their dignity and their armour. And what do 
they mean, I say, by standing aloof from the world, and 
dreaming that they are strong enough to trample under 
foot its inhabitants, and to reap its plunder? Nothing can 
await tlicm but discomfiture and confusion. They must 
soon feci tliat their state, the more they persist in such a 
course, is one of insecurity and apprehension; they will 
feel the ground tremble under them, as it is said to have 
shaken wherever the fratricide Cain set his foot ; and ram- 
ble wliere they will, no sympathy will cheer their course, 
no kind and gusliing feeling will welcome their arrival : 
their real interest is, then, to reunite themselves with tlic 
nation, in conjunction with which they may have rdspect, 
wealth, and happiness; in warfare with which, they can 
only bring on the destruction of tlieir class. 

As to these meetings of the tenantry — ordered to come, 
as they seem to be in some cases, and declining to come, as 
they evidently do in others — the deception and exaggera- 
tion of their numbers and their contributions have already 
been mentioned to you. I have no doubt that large exag- 
gerations do take place wherever a numerous meeting is 
reported ; and would the Morning Herald favour us, as it 
sometimes obliges the government, with the private notes 
of its reporters, we should then know something more of 
the real state of the case. I have seen but one account — 
and that in a local paper — of a genuine meeting of tenant- 
farmers, placed beyond suspicion as to the class of persons 
and the freedom of their discussion. That was a meeting 
which lately took place at Evesham of the tenant-farmers, 
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members of the Agricultural Society the Vale 'of Eve- 
sham, About twenty-five of them met together to discuss 
the subject of leases ; and after fairly and fully hearing 
both sides of the question from two of their nuniber, who 
had studied the subject and were opposed in opinion, they 
came to two divisions : one division was on the desirable- 
ness of leases, on which twenty volied for it and two against 
it ; the other was on the subject of corn-rents, where there 
were eighteen for and three against. And such will be the 
result of these County Protection Associations, if the farmers 
are allowed fair play. Meanwhile, from their number, it 
is a pity they do not seek an aggregate meeting. I think, 
inconvenient as this place is for your number, they might 
perhaps be accommodated here, and Mr. Paultori could find 
a private box for the Protection Society of eacli county. 
The conscientious friends of the present sliding scale, and 
of Sir Robert Peel, might, perhaps, all be accommodated in 
the manager's box, and then when their discussion was done 
they might join in yours, and compare notes with you on 
the great question at issue. 

But it will never avail for the landlords to attempt to 
drive the farmers to such meetings in the same manner 
as they drive them to the poll at elections — there is more 
required; and it is difficult to make persons in their present 
doubting, inquiring, and perhaps suspicious and sullen state 
of miad, go through the manual exercise which their chair- 
man may desire. I understand that at one of these meet- 
ings, when a resolution was to be passed, the chairman had 
great difficulty in getting a show of hands ; he had to tell 
the farmers, over and over again, that now they were to 
hold up their hands ; but the farmers, by perhaps a volun- 
tary blunder, instead of holding up their liands, turned up 
their noses. On the argumentation at these meetings I 
shall make no remark; for out of nothing, nothing can 
come. They have been generally a sheer tissue of abuse ; 
and the only fragments or grains that are to be found in 
these bushels of chaff are the old iterations of fallacies 
which every labourer can detect, of wages rising with the 
price of corn, of the need of protection against competition, 
of the desirableness of indepeodence of the foreigner, and 
so on; things that we may heartily rejoice to hear are 
brought into something like discussion ; for when all the 
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rest of file world lia^ exploded them as nonsensical, it is well 
that they should be now put forward and subjected to in- 
vestigation, in those regions where they are still turned 
to accouiit. It is a favourite theme, this independence of 
foreigners. *One would imagine that the patriotism of the 
landlord’s'breast must be most intense. Yet he seems to 
forget that he is employing guano to manure his fields ; 
that he is spreading a foreign surface over his English soil, 
througli which every atom of corn is to grow ; becoming 
thereby iiolluted with the dependence upon foreigners which 
he jirofcsscs to abjure. • 

To what is he left, this disclaimer against foreigners and 
advocate of dependence upon home ? Trace him through 
his earec!r. This was very admirably done by an honourable 
gentleman, who just now addressed you, at the Salisbury 
contest. II is opponent urged this plea, and Mr. Bouverie 
stripped him, as it were, from head to foot, showing that 
he hatt not an article of dress upon him which did not 
render him in some degree dependent upon foreigners. We 
will pursue this subject, and trace his whole life. What is 
the career of the man whose possessions are in broad acres ? 
Why, a French cook dresses his dinner for him, and a Swiss 
valet dresses him for dinner; he hands down his lady, 
decked witli pearls that never grew in the shell of a British 
oyster ; and licr waving plume of ostrich-feathers certainly 
never formed the tail of a barn-door fowl. The viallds of 
his table are from all countries of the world ; his wines are 
from the banks of the Ilhine and the Rhone. In his con- 
servatory, he regales his sight with the blossoms of South- 
Amcrican fiowers. In his smoking-room, he gratifies his 
scent with the weed of North America. Ilis favourite 
horse is of Arabian blood; his pet dog, of the St. Bernardos 
breed. His gallery is rich with pictures from the Flemish 
school, and statues from Greece. For his amusements, 
he goes to hear Italian singers warble German music, fol- 
lowed by a French ballet. If he rises to judicial honours, 
the ermine tliat decorates his shoulders is a production 
that was never before on the back of a British beast. His 
very mind is not English in its attainments ; it is a mere 
pie-nic of foreign contributions. His poetry and plnlosophy 
are Irorn Greece and Rome ; his geometry is from Alex- 
andria; his arithmetic is from Arabia; and his religion 
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from Palestine. In his cradle, in hi» infancy, he rubbed 
his gums with coral from Oriental oceans ; and when he 
dies, his monument will be sculptured in marble from the 
quarries of Carrara. 

And yet this is the man who says : Oh ! let us be in- 
dependent of foreigners ! Let us submit to taxation ; let 
there be privation and want; Ict^ there be struggles and 
disappointments ; let there be starvation itself ; only let us 
be independent of foreigners I quarrel not with him for 
enjoying the luxuries of other lands, the results of arts that 
make it life to live. I wish not only that he and his order 
may have all the good that any climate or region can bear for 
them — it is their right, if they have wherewithal to exchange 
for it ; what I complain of is, the sophistry, tlic hypocrisy, 
and the iniquity of talking of independence of foreigners in 
the article of food, while there is dependence in all these 
materials of daily enjoyment and recreation. Pood is the 
article the foreigner most wants to sell ; food is that^wdiich 
thousands of our operatives most want to buy ; and it is 
not for him — the mere creature of foreign Jigcncy from 
head to foot — to interpose and say: ^^You shall be inde- 
pendent ; I alone will be tlie very essence and quintessence 
of dependence.^^ We compromise not this question with 
parties such as these ; no, nor with the legislature. 

We arc not going to the legislature this session. No 
more*ip)etitioning. Meml)ers of the House of Commons ! 
Members of the House of Lords ! do as you please, and 
what you please ; our appeal is to your masters. The 
League goes to the constituencies, to the creators of 
legislators, and tells them they have made the article 
badly, and instructs them liow to form it better on the 
first occasion. Here we carry on the warfare ; a])pealing, 
not, as has been falsely said, to calumny, delusion, or to 
corruption, but calling up in those who possess political 
pow'cr the intelligence and independence which dignify hu- 
manity. And it is remarkable the contrast in the elections 
that have already taken place since this course was adopted 
by the League : that while their adversaries seek out for 
every little spot, for every speck of dirt and corruption, in 
human ^character, and build .upon that ; while those who 
espouse the interest of the great land monopoly, hunt up 
the tailor and shoemaker, or the glovemaker, and say : 
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Have^you not a little monopoly of your own ?— keep up 
our great monopoly, and we will uphold your little mono- 
poly/^ ^'Tickle me, Toby; tickle me, do;^^ — while they 
endeavour in every way to play upon all the foolishness 
and baseness of human nature, — the League has endeavoured 
to work by intelligence and principle, and by these alone ; 
calling out, not what is fcrutal, but what is most divine in 
human nature ; thus realising that spirit of independence, 
without which no institution, no forms of freedom, no 
rights of voting, nothing that society can enact or sanction, 
ever made a people free and great, or ever will. For this 
reason it was that they were held to be such monstrous 
interlopers,^^ such strangers .this raised the cry in 
London and Salisbury, Here are people come up amongst 
us whose homes are in Lancashire; great strangers, who 
have no business here.^^ 

This was the same sort of indignation that Doctor 
Cains ^nanifested in llie Merry Wives of Windsor, when 
he found Slender’s man in his closet. When he inquired 
of Dame Quickly who was there, the lady only inflamed 
his wrath the more by saying, He is an honest man/’ 
Why, tli(i monopolist uses the same language as Doctor 
Caius: Vat shall de honest man do in my closet? there 
is no honest man shall come into my closet.” But the 
honest man has got into his closet with a search-warrant, 
and finds there what shall* bring them to shame anck con- 
fusion, exposing the sophistry, laying bare the tricks, 
and paving the way for future struggles of a similar 
description, and of yet more resplendent consequences. 
We have no compromise on such a question as the Corn 
Laws, because we cannot compromise with crime ; and I 
hold these laws to be one great crime, both in themselves 
and in their consequences. On the very face of the thing 
they are a fraud ; for when a class says to a nation, Ex- 
clude all foreign corn ; be independent of foreigners ;” 
docs it not imply that they, the home growers, will furnish 
the supply ? Do they not, by the very fact of interposing 
to prevent our getting provisions abroad, undertake that 
there shall be food of their raising at home ? 

Have they done this? iHave they produced it at a 
price at which the great mass of the community, however 
industrious, could aflbrd to purchase a suificient quantity ? 
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Have there not been want and starvation both in this 
country and Ireland^ while there has been ample abundance 
which has been increasing the wealth of the landowners, 
but not ministering to the necessities of the community ? 
Have they the power? Why, the ver;^ increase of our 
population, some 230,000 a year, would require to feed it 
the addition every year of a coqnty as large as that of 
Surrey, for its produce to administer to this additional 
number of mouths a sufficient quantity of bread and meat. 
Can they do this? Can they add another county to 
Ungland ? Can they make, as it were, another England ? 
Can they create and furnish us with the produce of a new 
Ireland; or can they keep the old Ireland ? 

I say that those laws are a crime, because they occasion 
the destruction of human food. Not long ago — about the 
time I was at Liverpool — large quantities of American 
butter were brought out of the warehouses ; a hole was 
bored in each firkin — the butter would not answer, as a 
commercial speculation, to pay the duty on it — and into 
those firkins pitch alid other substances were poured, in 
order that this butter might be rendered altogether unfit 
for human use. I believe that ultimately it was actually 
made into grease for the wheels of the locomotive engines. 
At Sunderland the same thing has occurred twice within 
no great number of Aveeks, with respect to wheat kept there 
in boi^d. The people were starving, and the wheat Avas all 
the Avhile rotting Avithin the Avarchouscs, until at last it was 
brought out from under the Government lock and key, by 
her Majesty^s servants the Custom-house officers, taken 
to a dunghill, mixed A\dth all sorts of substances, and 
thereby rendered utterly unfit for use for the common pur- 
poses of human food, Avas there converted into manure — 
and this at a time Avhen the people Avere talking about the 
Poor Laws, charities, subscriptions, and collections, and of 
their tender feelings for the sufterings of the poor. 

And there is more yet of crime. Let any one look at 
the table of committals for offences, and compare it with 
the price oi‘ wheat from year to year. The exceptions are 
very rare in which a rise in the price of corn is not also 
attended by an increase in the; number of committals. In 
the years from 1831 to 1836, when wheat Avas at 14^. Sd. 
a quarter, the average number of commitals Avas 21,000 ; 
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from 1887 to 1841^ when wheat averaged 63^. the 
annual number of committals was 25^000 : 4000 criminals 
a year added by this horrible sliding scale of guilt and 
misery! • To take extreme years : in 1835, wheat was a 
little under 4{).s*. a quarter; the number of committals was 
20,731. In 1842, when wheat was 576*. 3^/., the com- 
mittals rose to 31,309. ^Therc are calculations indicating, 
by tlie experience of* many years, the results of this system. 
It is a horrible operation to trace out these iniquitous 
laws, depressing the circumstances, murdering the soul as 
well as the body, making even .the generous and merito- 
rious tendencies of our nature subservient to crime, ren- 
dering the love of a man for his own family, and those 
dependent upon him, a motive and an incentive to guilt, 
creating crime, and mocking the repetition to the Quecn^s 
proclamation for the suppression of vice, by an Act of Par- 
liament for the production of criminality. 

Oin I do declare, before heaven and earth, that I would 
rather hold up my hand at the bar of the Old Bailey as a 
culprit driven to crime by the feeling which these iniquit- 
ous laws produce, than be one of those who have profited 
by theii* enactment to coin money out of the hearts, lives, 
and consciences of their fellow- creatures. 

Nor is this all. The annual table of mortality shows 
analogous results to those of the table of crime; with the 
price of wheat,* the number of deaths falls and rise^. In 
1798 and in 1802, wheat was 596. a quarter; the average 
of deaths, 20,508 in London. In 1800, an intermediate 
yenr, and therefore not liable to any exception on the 
ground of increased population, when wheat was upw^ards 
of GO.v., the number of deaths was 25,070 : 5000 deaths in 
that year analagous A\ith the increase in the price of food, 
directly tending to impress on our mind the connection of 
cause and effect. It seems as if that grim monster had 
forgotten his irrqiartiality — as if the bony tyrant had 
bceonie the very servant of monopoly ; and though it is 
still, in some measure, true that the rich and the poor 
lie down together in the gravc,^^ yet wealth, by its Jaws, sends 
the poor there first, and sends them there in numbers to 
prepare for its own reception. The effect of the classifica- 
tion of society by the different degrees of safety and good 
lodging and nutriment is, that while of the middle and 
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higher class only one child in five fai^s to attain the age of 
five years, in the working class half the number die before 
they reaeh that period. 

Are we to be told that further experiments . should be 
made in laws connected with phenomena such as these? 
Are we to give Peeks bill a longer trial, or any form of 
monopoly whatever ? Are w’c to have more experiments of 
privation and disappointment and suffering, of crime and 
of death ? It was an old medical axiom to let experiments 
be made upon vile and worthless bodies ; but here are laws 
making the most erucl of all experiments, even upon the 
body of a great and suffering nation. I say, this is enough 
to arouse every feeling of our souls, and to proclaim a cru- 
sade of men, women, and children, of all ranks and classes, 
against this iniquity ; listening to no compromise until it be 
put down utterly and for ever. For this we band ourselves. 

You, inhabitants of the metropolis, will, I trust, take 
your rightful position, and go forward in the van, »iad lead 
on the march of the provinces. For this we combine our 
exertions, determined not to rest until we behold realised 
that great object of our anticipation — the giant form of 
emancipated labour throned on the ruins of all existing 
monopolies. For this we strive from year to year ; and wliile 
there is one atom left of restriction on the statute-book — 
while there is any enactment injurious to the rights of 
industry and of laijour — while there is any imposition on 
the food of the people — avc will never desist from agitation 
— no, never, never, never! Towards this consummation 
from year to year we hold onward our course, endeavouring 
in all its realisations to cfl'ect not only good for ourselves, 
but for other classes also, however blind they may be to 
their own interests : for we sec in universal freedom the 
best security for the largest property, as well as the rightful 
and honourable encouragement for those who have no pi’o- 
perty at all. We believe commercial freedbm will develop 
intellectual and moral freedom, — teaching the dili'erent 
classes their dependence on each other, uniting nations in 
bonds of brotherhood, and tending to realise the anticipa- 
tions of the great poet before referred to, and whom this 
day gave to Scotland and the world : 

Now let us pray, that come it may, 

As come it shall for a’ that : 

That man to man, the world o’er. 

Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 
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AT COVENT-pARDEN THEATRE. 

February 15^A, 1844, 

If there hangs upon two honourable members of Par- 
liament, who have addressed you this evening, the doom 
wdiich used to be much more frequently on judge^s lips 
than, happily, it is at the present day, and if they are 
about to be taken to the place from whence they came,” 
I trust that, upon reaching their destination, they will 
report to the assembly collected there that the Anti-Corn- 
Law League is still in existence ; for it was announced in 
that II#nse, no longer ago than last night, that since the 
declaration of Sir Robert Peel, on the first night of the 
session, the Anti-Corn-Law agitation* had dwindled into 
insignificance.” 

Yes, it has indeed dwindled from a revenue of 50,000^. 
ill the year towards one of 100,000/. It has dwindled 
from small local meetings to such gatherings as I now 
behold around me ; and it has dwindled from the humility 
of petitioning tlie House of Commons into appealing to 
the masters of that assembly. What a strange, imperfect, 
confused, and ignorant notion must any man have of the 
Anti- Corn-Law League, who supposes tliat the breath of 
members of the House of Commons, or of ministers of the 
Crown, can cause it to shrink and shrivel up into insigni- 
ficance ! Why, the monopolist legislators take the League 
to be some petty intrigue or paltry manoeuvre of party ; 
something to which the members of their own body are 
much more accustomed than they arc to the grand prin- 
ciples of truth and justice, and the great movement of 
national opinion. And that man, too, of all persons to be 
cited in this manner, whose breath has so often blown hot 
and cold upon subjects ; who has aforetime denounced as 
destructive of the political constitution and the religious 
establishment of these realms the very measures which lie^ 
has subsequently submitted to introduce, — of all men his 
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words are not those before which such a body as the Anti- 
Corn-Law League is to stand appalled, or at whose com- 
mand it can shrink into annihilation ! ^Neither . upon the 
will of Sir Robert Peel, nor of any other leader, of party, does 
the existence of this League depend, or the attainment of 
its great objects, which are now advancing towards accom- 
plishment. We abjure all party Alliances ! 

It has lately been made a boast that even rich Whig 
landlords are joining the Anti-League Associations. Let 
them do so : so mucli tlie Avorse for the Whigs, but not for 
the Anti-Corn -Law League. Our strength is in the prin- 
ciples we hold ; it is in the certainty that Free Trade is 
written doAvn as an important step in the progress of 
nations ; it is in the fact that the claims of industry are 
founded on the principles of eternal justice. The right of 
industry to a fair market for its produce may be violated 
for a time, and be withheld by influence or by violence, 
but can never permanently be refused to the demands of 
humanity. Their dicta, upon whatever side of the House 
they may be, or to whichever party they may lean, — their 
dicta stop the progress of this League, or prevent the 
accomplishment of its objects ! Why, we may as soon 
believe that the progress of the coming spring will be 
retarded or prevented by the bellowing of the bull in 
Tamworth Park. 

Bflt what monopoly cannot effect through the medium 
of ancient institutions and legitimate forms is, it seems, to 
be brought about by voluntary associations and combined 
exertions. Not content Avith the great Pro-Corn-Law 
League of the House of Lords, not satisfied with the sup- 
plemental Corn-Law League of the House of Commons, or 
with the committee of the Cabinet and its coerced spokes- 
man, not content with all this, we find a number of little 
associations springing up here and there all over the 
country, and crying out, as it were, to these leviathan 
powers, — 

“ Oh, let my little hark attend and sail,. 

Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale t” 

Very imitative bodies are these neAv associations I Indeed, 
they have now taken to copy after us ; we have left off 
petitioning Parliament, and therefore they are just going to 
begin ; I hope the cast-off clothes will fit them gracefully. 
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They denounce our ' agitation. The Duke of Kichmond 
says, agitation is immoral f and forthwith he puts him- 
self at tlie.hcad of another agitation ! On looking over the 
various resolutions and proceedings of these meetings, I 
liave endeavoured to ascertain wliat are their most promi- 
nent features, and what they are driving at. Of the two 
things which stand out tlie most boldly in relief, one I find 
is hatred of the League. They do not know exactly what 
they are about to do, but they must ""oppose the League;^^ 
they must "" stop the League,-/^ they must ""put down the 
League and to do all this, they begin by praising the 
very law of which they have heretofore been complaining ; 
they aimouncc themselves as supporters of the ministry 
by whom they have just been betrayed ; they show their 
consistency, scarcely knowing what else to drive at, by 
avowing their intention to uphold a law which they de- 
nouncirf, and to support a premier whom they acknow- 
ledged they despise. And then they declare that we are 
liable to the penalties of the law ! 

Why, what have they done but put themselves in a 
position to shield us, if there be any impartiality in the 
administration of the law, from such inflictions ? If we 
are an illegal body, much more so are tlicy, with their 
Corresponding Societies, making their conspiracies not ""con- 
structive,^^ but open and apparent to all the world. Not 
that I care about the word ""conspiracy/^ I should as soon 
as any other, or perhaps in preference, have addressed 
myself in the first instance to this meeting by the term 
"" Fellow Conspiratohs.^^ I hold it no disgrace, when 
the pursuit of a lawful object by lawful means brings men 
under pains and penalties, to adopt that or any other 
term whatever which may be applied to them. 1 do say 
that, whatever may be the business of our meeting this 
evening, I should have felt ashamed of myself and of you 
if the privilege of free meeting and of free speech could be 
used here without an expression of sympathy with those 
who are to be punished for its use in the sister country. I 
say it is sympathy for our own sakes, not for theirs ; for, 
of all men, I take him to have the least need of sympathy 
who, even in a dungeon,* if he is sent to one, will rule in 

* The verdict against O’Connell, tried for conspiracy, &c., was 
.given on the 12th February 1844, and a new trial being refused, 
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the thoughts, hearts, and devotion of tlffe nation he is* serving. 
It is due to ourselves, and to tlie best and dearest right that 
the people of this country possess — the right of publicly 
meeting; and if it be a great grievance, tb, do so in numbers 
proportioned to the greatness of that grievance, to declare 
their wrongs and demand redress. That right should never 
be assailed in any locality, or ir^ the person of any indi- 
vidual, without the protest — strong and heartfelt — of every 
one who values public freedom, for the interests of a nation 
are only preserved by the boldness of its speech and by its 
spirit of independence. * 

But to return to the Anti-League Associations. The 
crimination of the League seems to be their first great per- 
vading object; this is the most intense feeling in their 
hearts, and the first idea to which they give utterance. 
But for what do they criminate us? Of all the petty, 
paltry charges ever scraped together, soine of those that 
figure in the very head and front are the most pitiful.*"*' The 
first resolution of oi,ie great agricultural body states it to 
be a most intolerable thing that the League sends paid lec- 
turers about the country. They charge it as a crime upon 
us that lecturers arc sent to teach public meetings. But 
even they have not the impudence to charge it upon us, 
that in some instances ruffians are sent to disturb public 
meetings. They forget, too, that the great teacher and 
lectuter of the League is one who' is not, and cannot be, 
paid by human agency; its greatest and most efficient 
lecturer is an invisible power, but most formidable in its 
results — a missionary from the council of Heaven to the 
heart of humanity ; a lecturer that speaks secretly to the 
minds of those who listen, as well as with the voice of him 
who addresses an assembly; an undying power, but every 
where pledged to support Free-Trade doctrines, and cry 
down oppression — and the name of that unpaid lecturer is 
Love of Justice ! 

They complain, too, of our petitions, now that we have 
done with them. The generous maxim of nothing but 
good of the dead,^^ seems not to operate upon them. A 

sentence of one year’s imprisonii^ent and a fine of 2000^. was passed 
on the 24th May. An appeal to the House of Lords ended, on the 
4th September 1844, in- the reversal of the judgment of the court 
below. 
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number *of stories art raked up against us, amongst which 
is that of a man having forged many names to an Anti- 
Corn-Law petition. They do not accuse us of forging 
names to a requisition to a monopolist candidate to stand 
for a county!* With rather an unadvised choice of illus- 
tration, they say that one man went into a churchyard and 
copied a. number of nances from the gravestones, and ap- 
pended them to a petition against tlie Corn Laws. Why, 
if the rogue actually did this, there was some shrewdness 
about him ; and had their own perception been morally acute, 

I think they would have abstained from selecting such a 
particular illustration of the charge ; for in the graveyards 
of this country, in those both of crowded towns and remote ' 
villages, how many senseless inhabitants are there that have 
been brought to that condition, indirectly, indeed, but not 
the less certainly, by the operation of these accursed Corn 
Laws 1 _ Could the dead interfere in our transitory con- 
cerns, myriads of them would have a right to petition on 
this matter. They have been victims, of the system which 
the living arc yet enduring, and under which they are 
writhing ; and were there a power to reach their dust, — 
could old thoughts, feelings, and reminiscences be gathered 
together, and could they come from those graves to which so 
many of them have been carried with but limited rites and 
shortened ceremony — the little bell tolled hastily at the 
pauperis funeral/^ could they be gathered together •from 
their resting-places, and be assembled in the neighbour- 
hood of that body which sits and legislates on life and 
death, — oh 1 there would be such a crowd, that the ave- 
nues to the Houses of Parliament would be blocked up far 
and wide ; it would require a little army of horse, foot, 
and artillery — with a Wellington at their head — to cut a 
passage through the multitudes ; and if this were done, 
the appropriate result would be— that of finding the chap- 
lain of the House of Commons preaching a sermon on that 
occasion from the texW Thy brother's blood crieth unto 
me from the ground.'^ 

Next in prominence to this most unwise disposition to 
vituperate the League, I find in the proceedings of these 
bodies an immensity of professions of attachment to the 
labourer. This is the stalking-horse in every string of 
resolutions, and in all their speeches. The good of the 
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labourer and his worth seem to be their beings^* end and 
aim. It would appear from these statements as if land- 
lords were only born that they might exercise love to 
labourers. One would suppose from sufcji proceedings that 
they would never meet again at their festivities, but that 
after the toast of Church and State/^ and its usual ac- 
companiment of the song of 

“A jolly full bottle!” 

the very next toast would be, Our love to the labourer I’’ 
and if their description ^f his Arcadian state and rural 
felicity be true, this* toast would be followed by the song, 
in character, of 

Such a beauty I did grow !” 

They love the labourer so dearly, that they take care the 
fine proportions of his form shall not be spoiled by too 
rich or ample living, or obscured by too great arf abund- 
ance of clothing. They love upon the principle laid down 
by a curate whose faith was doubted as to its orthodoxy, 
and who replied that he could not be expected to believe 
very largely, — he only believed at the rate of 80/. annually, 
while the bishop believed at the rate of 15,000/. a year. 

So it seems at these agricultural meetings, the great 
lords and landed proprietors love the labourer at the rate 
of tb^iir 30,000/., 40,000/., 60,000/., 80,000/., a year, wliile 
the poor labourer in return can only love at the rate of Ss. 
or 9.9. a week. There has been nothing like this wonderful 
attachment since the days “ when King Cophetua loved 
the beggar-maid;^^ but that potentate did not make the 
maid a beggar that he might love her, as the landowners^ 
system has made the labourer to whom they profess this 
attachment. True affection has often been celebrated in 
song, of 

The lass that loves a sailor 

but what in the world is that to the affection of the lord 
that loves a labourer” ? They love them so dearly, that for 
their sakes they will even injure the rest of the community; 
they will degrade their own character ; pervert their power 
ana station ; and abuse legislative duties. They love them 
so dearly, that for their sakes they will take out of the 
pockets of the public any amount of rent which they can 
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enhance T 3 y taxation *on food. The labourers must not 
be thrown out of employment;’^ they, we are told, must 
have work ; and if Free-Trade principles are to prevail, 
they gravely say, V*why, the land will go out of cultivation, 
and the poor labourer will starve.*” 

Now what is the meaning of this statement? For love 
itself — even the love of the landlord for the labourer — must 
sometimes be subjected to analysis. The owner of 50,000 
acres, who gets from them his 50,000^. a year, says, if Free- 
Trade principles prevail, his land will go out of cultivation, 
and Etigland will become a des(5rt. Docs he mean that 
the land itself will take wings and fly away, if he takes 
no rent for it ? Does he wish us to believe that the land 
will yield no produce to any body that will till it ? There 
it is, and no alteration in the laws of the land can anni- 
hilate that soil, or blast the power with which Providence 
has endowed it, of bringing ample return to the seed which 
manlJ^osits therein. Why, let him throw it out of culti- 
vation ; and suppose there are 1500 .labourers now upon 
any particular property ; if it is altogether abandoned, there 
would be nice squatting for those labourers, I take it that 
they would be pretty sure to turn it to some account ; and 
I think it would go hard but that they would manufacture 
bread and cheese out of it. If they had no capital to work 
'with, why then, as wc are told that the hares and rabbits 
on some of the estates need a considerable reduction, •they 
might live on the game till their harvests came round. 
Thus, with a little power of cooperation, these 50,000 acres 
would be covered with industrious people, who would get 
food for their support, and who would have some surplus 
to spare, I take it, to find themselves in clothing. 

This is what comes of the cant phrase, when examined 
fairly, of throwing land out of cultivation. If this were 
to happen, the labourer would think it the happiest day of 
his life when the landlord was crossed in love with him, 
and driven away from his estate. But as such a state of 
things progressed, and the comfort of this little society in- 
creased, it is much to be suspected that, after a time, the 
landlord would come back again ; there would be a repeti- 
tion of scenes such as have disgraced both Scotland and Ire- 
land; there would be notice to quit upon those who had 
taken possession of the abandoned property ; the horrors 
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of a clearing would be witnessed such as have occurred 
elsewhere, in which whole families have been known to lie 
down in the ditches, and to have sought in vain a refuge 
from the pitiless elements, to which they, were exposed by 
equally pitiless landlords ; and the reenactment of the old 
Sutherland tragedy would end the farce of ^^The La- 
bourer's Love.^^ * 

When did all this love commence, and what is the his- 
tory of this most fond and affectionate care of one class by 
another ? How old is it ? Does it belong to those ancient 
times of our country, when the old cultivator of tlie soil 
was required by his lease to know his team of oxen^^ and 
his team of men'’ — when slaves were fattened here and 
sold in Ireland, to the detriment of the home market there, 
until it was glutted with the surplus produce? Was it in 
the fourteenth century, when pestilence had ravaged the 
country, and the number of those whose business till- 
age of the soil was so reduced that tliey claimed, as they 
had a right to do, higher w^ages for their work, and when 
the Statute of Labourers^^ was, therefore, passed — a law 
which some have praised even in our day — enacting that 
the labourers should be flogged to their work, and com- 
pelled to labour at the wages which they had had before 
this op]iortunity came ? 

Was it in the fifteenth century, wlien it was tlie law 
that^if a man had been twelve years in the occupation of 
husbandry lie was to follow the plough-tail for the rest of 
his life, and not be allowed even to apprentice his children 
in towns, Ics^ they should be in a better position than him- 
self, and the lord of the soil lose the service of his serfs ? 
Was it even in the sixteenth century, when a man catching 
any idle stroller might force him to work, forcibly take him 
for his slave, feed him with the ofial of his table, and brand 
him even, that he might be known to belong to his service ? 
Was it in the period from that time till the cm of manu- 
facturing energy and enterprise — a period during which 
the wages of the labourer, as measured in wheat, fell more 
than one-half, while the price of that wheat more than 
doubled? Was it in times subsequent to that, under old or 
new Poor Laws, sometimes subjecting the labourer to the 
degradation of being paid his honestly earned wages out of 
the parish funds ; at others turning the screw upon him, 
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and telling him that‘hc was a late comer to nature^s table, 
and for him there was no cover set, — ^bidding him, even in 
his rags and starvation, be independent ? Is it now, when 
he is gifted wi^h a day should the weather be fine, and 
loses it if the rain comes down ? Is it in the present day, 
when his life wears out in a miserable succession of toil, 
from week to week and iifonth to month ? 

Where can we find the origin, where trace the history 
and sec the marks, of that paternal care by which one 
especial class now affirms that it has the labourer of the 
country under its peculiar and fond protection ? If such 
be tlie feeling of the landowners to the labourers, why do 
they not bestow more exclusively their attention on them ? 
for it happens to be the habit of legislators of this class to 
meddle with any business rather than their own. They 
are very anxious about factories, where people are paid 
highcriU;ages by far than any which are earned in the em- 
ployment of their tenants; they are for making regula- 
tions about hours and schools ; they are always prompt at 
interfering with silk, cotton, and woollen manufactures — 
with every thing in the world ; but, meanwhile, there is 
the poor labourer whom they love so well, the most unpro- 
tected and unhelped being in the community. Now and 
then, pcrliajis, they give him some 10s. prize for a twenty 
years service in the same family, coupled, as it was of 
late, with an admonition from the right honourable® and 
rcyeroul chairman of the meeting, in distributing the 
prizes, that the successful labourer should not listen to 
people who were given to change; for the Bible taught 
tliat there must always be poor in the land.'' 

And what is this very assumption of being agricul- 
turalists, on the part of the proprietary? What is it but 
a section of the same cant that we find exhibited in the 
whole course of their proceedings? Why, the nature 
of a mans property, and the use that is made of it, 
does not affect his character or his occupation. Being 
the owner of a library does not make a man learned; as 
Mr. Cobden has pithily said, a man is not a sailor be- 
cause he IS a shipowner ;" neither arc proprietors of great 
es ates entitled to claim thd* honourable appellation of 
agriculturists ; they are not the cultivators of the ground • 
they are only the recipients of its bounty, taking the 
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lion’s share of the profit. If this language were allowed in 
reference to other matters, — if we were to designate the 
personal qualities and occupations of people by the use 
made of their property, — it would follow that -the noble 
member of this League, the Marquis of •Westminster, was 
the greatest bricklayer in London ; that the Duke of Bed- 
ford was the most distinguished ^dramatist and musician; 
and that the clergy of the Abbey Church in Westminster, 
some of whose property is devoted to much more question- 
able uses, were eminent professors of prostitution. 

The real question, stripped of all mystification, between 
the League and those by whom it is opposed, is this. Whe- 
ther the landed proprietors are to absorb all power ? whether 
they are to be not merely a great and influential class ; 
but whether they are to be the nation, — the entire nation ? 
for this is really the object at which they arc aiming. 
They acknowledge a Queen, but they name her ministers, 
they dictate the measures, and even the language, !fhose 
ministers. They acknowledge a legislature, but they are 
one House, and possess influence enough to command the 
other House. They acknowledge the middle class, but 
they command its votes, and cherish in it only tlie most 
degrading habits of servility. They acknowledge the ma- 
nufacturing class, but they cripple its enterprise and restrict 
its markets. They acknowledge the working class, and tluiy 
tax Bieir bones, sinews, and labour; they tax the very 
bread which is their daily support. 

I grant that they were once ^^the nation.^’ There 
was a time when the landed interest of England was 
the nation, and when there was no other known or re- 
cognised power. But what sort of a time was that? A 
time when the people of the country were mere serfs, — 
when they were property,^’ — when they could be flogged 
and branded and sold. There was a time when they Avere 
the nation: and where Avere then all the arts of life? 
Avhere was literature and learning ? The philosopher Avas 
in his cell, only shoAving himself to become the object of 
suspicion among the ignorant, and perhaps of persecution ; 
or else sent for by the rich, that he might be bribed to give 
them magic aid to win the love of a lady’s heart, or para- 
lyse the might of an opponent’s arm. There was a time 
when they Avere the nation, — when they went forth in their 
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mailed panoply, leading tlieir followers to slaughter, from 
which good care was taken to preserve themselves as much 
as possible, — when they rode almost unresisted over their 
helpless, naked opponents, and were only capable of being 
put hors de mnbdt by being cracked, like lobsters, in their 
shells. There was a time when they were the nation, — 
and what a time was that for the towns! — when every 
citizen who had any thing to lose had to fly from petty 
tyrants to the throne; to strengthen despotism with all 
his power, in order that he might have some resource 
against this overbearing oligarchy; and when, if there had 
been Eothschilds in the world, they would have had their 
teeth drawn to get at their treasures. AY hen they were 
the nation, no invention had enriched the land and made 
the metals and wood do the work of millions of human 
hands ; no press had scattered knowledge over the whole 
face of the country, carrying intellectual light into hovels 
and«ii?3ttagcs ; no mercantile navy covered the sea, and 
sought the aid of every breeze that blew to reach some 
distant shore to bring back its freight of necessaries and 
luxuries. When they were the nation, it was a land not 
worth living in ; and were the natural effects of sueli enact- 


roemts as tlic Corn Laws to have their full scope,— towards 
this ])eriod would it turn back the wheels of time, and 
bring the nation so much nearer barbarism than it now is 
removed from it by the lapse and growth of centuries. 

Proprietorship is not nationality 1 The ])ceragc is not 
the nation I Brains and hearts go for something in con- 
stituting a people ; our philosophers who think, our states- 
men who act, our poets who sing, and our hardy multi- 
tudes wlio work,— these are tlie nation I Tlie members of 
the aristocracy take their place of true nobility in tlic 
nation when^ they cooperate with mind and heart, and, 
like some of the worthy friends of this Association, give 
themselves to objects of patriotism and the promotion of 
public right. Such men redeem the class to wliieh they 
belong, and shed a lustre upon others from tlieir own 
mhereiit brightness. We regard all who toil-be it with 
thought, or with the strong hand-as members of the 
community, -as those who help to build up a people, and 
to ma^ve a nation free, great, and prosperous ! And surely 
1 we look at the position of the landownxjrs of this country^ 
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there is so much in it which they caiyiot, by any change or 
chance short of tremendous and universal convulsion, be 
deprived of, that they might well be content therewith; 

too happy, if their happiness they knew for it is cer- 
tainly true, as has often been said, that England is the 
paradise of landowners ; made so by the untiring labour, 
the indomitable energy, and tl^e daring enterprise of its 
industrious children. Wliat would they have? Is not 
the land theirs from sea to sea — theirs even the bird that 
wings its flight in the air? We cannot till a field without 
their permission; we cannot build a house without their 
consent. They walk the earth as if they were the gods 
who had made it; and yet, not content with all tliis, they 
go on artificially to enhance the price of its produce to 
others ; not satisfied with being the lords of the soil, they 
aspire also to be the lords of industry, and the dolers out of 
the labourer's food. 

Why are they not content? They have shwlM off 
from the land tlic burdens that once ])rcsscd upon it; 
they took their estates originally when the title was not 
honest industry, but the sword, rapine, and violence ; they 
bad them burdened with the support of Church and State ; 
they found armies for the king when it pleased liim to 
take the field for foreign conquest, or to i’e])el donuistic 
invasion ; they have now turned into sources of emolument 
the j^ery burdens tliat once hung upon the land; and they 
derive from the Church, the army, and from our various 
institutions, resources for their own offspring and their 
dependents : and yet, liaving done all this, they seek to 
weigh industry down to the ground with a heavier bur- 
den than ever i)rcssed ii])on the land. Tree markets 
was the cry some centuries ago, when AVat Tyler and his 
pearsant companions were driven to insurrec^tiou by the 
extent of oppression of the monopolies of the landlords and 
corporations. Free markets V’ was tlie cry of Wat Tyler. 
The dagger that struck him down still sticks in the arms 
of the Corporatioir of London — a warning against violence 
to those who uphold that ancient controversy, and who 
raise, as we do now, the same cry of Free markets not 
in England only, but all the world over. 

We demand that the maAvcts should be as free as they 
have made those markets in which tlicy hire venal tongues. 
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or traffic, for venal vo^es. We demand free markets, — free 
as the air, unshackled as the billows of the sea, or as the 
thoughts in the soul of man ! They have had the lion^s 
share of commercial prosperity, and yet what great advance- 
ments have been ihade ! What have machinery, railroads, 
steamboats, or any thing else done towards enriching the 
industrious, that have notalso raised the worth of the land 
and the rate of rents ? There was an outcry — a putting 
forth, as it is called, of a great fact^' — in the newspapers 
the other day, namely, that the price of corn was now only 
the same as in 1791. How, tUen,’^ it was said, could 
the farmer be expected to produce this in competition with 
foreigners, when he has so many more burdens But in 
this statement the fact was suppressed, that although the 
price of corn may be now the same as in 1791, and the 
wages of labour no higher than at that period, the rent in 
this country has doubled, and more than doubled, since 
that^^ttre. 


And there is the real burden that presses on the farmer, 
and which cripples him — as it does all other industry — 
from tlic power of a most successful competition with 
foreigners. Let them enjoy their prosperity; but let them 
not wound, limit, and restrain the untiring toil by which 
til at pi’osperity is won. We fear them not — with their 
boast or tlieir threatenings ! Here are we in our own 
yoliintary gatherings, and yonder, they in their set ijieet- 
royal mandate. Here arc we in our miscellaneous 
and multitudious assemblages, and there arc they in their 
exclusiveness. Here are we in our hired theatre, and there 
are they in their senatorial halls, and with yet statelier 
buildings erecting and to be paid for by a nation's toil, and 
at the expense of the privations of thousands. Here are 
AVC with right, and they with might; we take up the gaunt- 
let tliey have thrown down, and we hurl defiance in their 
teetli ! We advance to the conflict which they brave—of 
opinion agamst power— breaking no law, even of their 
making: in the spirit of that peaceful morality, which 
they profess to have made part and parcel of the law of 
am , we carry out this question; and we will win 
lor them deliverance from the curse that the oppressor 
brings on his own head; for ourselves, emancipation from 
the disgrace of being plundered and enslaved ; and for our 
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country, deliverance from the prospect of confusion, from 
the endurance of wretchedness, from anarchy and deso- 
lation. 

The age of feudalism is past, and the*spirit of feudalism 
cannot again govern this country. It may bc strong in the 
prestige of the past, and glitter in the splendour which it 
has won from the toils of industry ; it may fortify itself in 
the bulwarks of institutions, it may surround its(ilf with a 
servile multitude j but the sj)irit of feudalism must succumb 
before the genius of humanity. The spirit, tlie principle, 
and the power of feudalism must stand by, and make way 
for the rights of industry, and the progress of nations to- 
wards commercial, political, and intellectual liberty. 


VOI<. IV. 



No. VIII. 

AT COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

March 1844. 

Mil. CiiATiiMAN, — many allusions have been made this 
evening — some most felicitously by yourself* — to the asso- 
ciations which arc now forming in different parts of the 
country, and which are at this time engaged in establishing 
in the metropolis their Central Anti* League.'" But in 
those allusions one particular view has not been taken, or, 
at least, it has been but slightly glanced at, which is, to ray 
apprehension, the most important in which they can be 
contemplated. In those Anti- League Associations I see 
oncTfTf the greatest triumphs that this League has achieved, 
one of the most remarkable indications of its rapid and 
successful progress. For what are thby ? They are a con- 
fession that tlie public voice must at last decide this great 
(picstion of the repeal of the Corn Laws. They concede 
that even parliament is not the ultimate tribunal for the 
settlement of this point ; but that there is a greater power 
which has to be conciliated by persuasion, and by the sem- 
blance, at least, of facts and arguments. In those associa- 
tions we have dragged the landed aristocracy of Great 
Britain to the bar of public opinion, and made it plead 
there. Their resolutions and speeches arc all addressed to 
the public car. These inheritors of ancient titles that have 
descended almost from the Norman Conquest, — tliese lords 
of parliament, and possessors of the broad lands of England, 
with all their pomp of station and of office, — these men, 
the farmers^ masters, clergymen's patrons, the supporters, 
or deemed so, of whatever is rich, varied, grand, and lovely 
in art or science, — this great and proud body confesses 
that it is put upon its defence ; that an indictment has 
been found against it ; that it must answer for its doings 
to the public ; that it must plead in a court where, Not 
guilty, upon my honour," ^will never be admitted ; but 
wliere valid arguments and substantial facts must show its 

* Mr. George Wilson. 
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case if it has one, or consign it deservMly to general repro- 
bation. What can we desire better than to bring matters 
to this issue? We have the aristocracy now — the mono- 
polists — where we have always wished fq find them ; in a 
position in which they must submit to certain awkward 
cross-questionings like other people, who have to hold up 
their hands at the bar — where former deeds and doings 
may be gone into, where the history of class-misgovern- 
ment for class-interests, may all be exposed to the public 
gaze, and canvassed according to its true merits — and where 
the question may be put to them which has been found so 
avrkward by many personages at the bar of justice, Pray, 
were you ever in trouble before Whether their answer 
be in the affirmative or the negative, unless they get well 
through the matter, they will be very likely to be in 
trouble again ere long ; for, if their obstinacy prevent the 
just and speedy settlement of this question, the time may 
eomc when the question will be enlarged, and indem- 
nity for the past will be coupled with security for the 
future. 

One must look with charity on exertions which are 
made in a new sphere ; and I would in all friendliness — 
as one who may have seen something more of popular 
agitation than many of the titled personages who are 
now engaging in it — suggest to them some matter which 
may be worthy of their consideration; and one espe- 
cially, — which is, that they should take care not to under- 
rate the understandings of the public to the extent to whicli 
they seem disposed ; no, not even of any class whatever. 
The people of this country — if they have not the advantage 
of instruction in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, by college 
tutors — have yet eyes, ears, and brains, and are not so 
easily imposed on as some seem to think by that species 
of logic or rhetoric which is known by the name of hiiin- 
bug.^’ 

Some observations, in reply to us, have been thrown 
out, in the shape of a small paper, which has been given 
away by thousands ; and which was distributed, I uridcr- 
stand, to almost every working man who entered Free- 
masons^ Hall on the memorable 4th of March ; which is 
an exhibition of that kind of disregard of tlie intellect of 
the working people of this country which I had in view. 
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Now, there are maii]f matters in this paper, which is headed 
The Corn Laws,^^ printed and published at the Church 
and State office, No. 342 Strand, andwhicli professes to be 
rather a catalogup'of facts than any thing else. It contains 
matters w}iich*imist be very trite to such an assemblage as 
this. I will read a few these facts, as a specimen of the 
manner in which the y«ung agitators — these new-fledged 
demagogues — enter upon their novel functions. 

The paper is beaded, "^Faet§ arc stubborn things.^^ 
The first fact is tliis; '^ 2 \ccording to the census of 1831, 
there are in the United Kingdom 2,470,111 males above 
twenty years of age employed in agriculture ; and 710,531 
in manufactures. Seven-ninths of the population are de- 
pendent on agriculture, and two-ninths on manufactures.^^ 
Setting aside all other deductions from this most extra- 
ordinary classification, why, it would occur, I sliould think, 
to almost every journeyman weaver as he entered Free- 
masons^ Hall, and looked at this pa])er, that this cahjulation 
threw the whole of Ireland into the scale of agricultural 
population. Well, take it on that ground. What business, 
then, have the monopolists to talk of the agricultural in- 
terest? For, if their assumption be right, we have a 
majority of that agricultural interest in our favour. We 
have had, 1 say, the voice of the Irish people pronounced 
here by their acknowledged leader — and reechoed by your 
sympathies on a very recent occasion — declaring that they 
were heart and soul with us in this cause of a repeal of the 
Corn Laws. And why should they not be ? A perilous 
subject is this Ireland to the agricultural monopolists^ 
interest ; for there the Corn-Law system is exhibited in 
full bloom. Why, the soil in that country scorns to grow 
landlords like potatoes 1 I have heard of many a tenant 
who has four to his own share; all of tliern squeezing 
something out of the produce of his daily toil, until per- 
haps he has come — a labourer and a beggar — to this 
country to obtain wherewith to pay the rental of his own 
potato-patch. Pursue the system there, and it will be 
shown as bringing humanity down to the lowest stage of 
distress and want, as inconsistent with all social order and 
human comfort and enjoy saent, as a state of things which 
ought not to be endured an hour longer than any people 
could shake off the yoke. Ireland is a demonstration 
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of the futility and mischievousness of iiie landlords' system, 
and of the fallacies which our new agitators have endea- 
voured to thrust into the minds of the credulous. 

Another of these alleged facts is, tlfat every ’quarter of 
wheat introduced into the country supersedes just as much 
labour as would be required to produce it at home. Why, 
surely that depends on how it is introduced. There might 
be some plausibility in such a statement as this if the land 
grew such quantities of food that every individual in every 
locality had as much as he could consume ; but while there 
are millions “ rejoicing/^ 'as it is called, on potatoes, — 
multitudes, able and Avilling to work, but who have no 
means, by any thing that they could produce having a sale 
in this country, to earn the food they need, — why, how 
glaring, how ciaicl, and insulting a falsehood is this to the 
honest man who would win his food from the foreigner 1 

Another of these facts is, that in Prussia land can be 
rented at Is. M. per acre, and that wheat is sold^ for 
14^. d(L per quarter, ^aud that the labourers^ wages are bd. 
per day. Now, this,* 1 think, was not a wise thing to tell 
the working men of London ; still less prudent to speak in 
this manner to the tenant-farmers and agricultural labourers 
through the country. There arc very many of them who 
would deem it no great mischief if the lands were rented 
at 1.9. 3d. per acre instead of from 18^. to 30.9. It would 
be ju*t as fertile, and certainly would not return less pro- 
fits j and the condition of the labourer would be never 
the worse if here, as in Prussia, he could earn the annual 
rent of two acres of land in the course of a week. 

Another fact is, that '' agricultural wages in England 
are regulated by the price of wheat, the value of a day^s 
labour for the last hundred years being one peck of wheat.'' 
This is said in the face of authentic records of wages, and 
the price of wheat, which shows that the weekly wages of 
the farm-labourer, as measured in pints of wheat, have 
varied from 63 to 96 ; and that, as to the mechanic and 
artisan, their wages have remained exactly the same when 
wheat was at 52s. as when it was at 105-9. per quarter. 

It will never do to trifle thus with the working classes 
of this country. This may l^p called, and to a certain ex- 
tent it is, a middle-class agitation. I am sorry that there 
should be any deduction from the unanimity of the work- 
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ing clashes in their support of it, because it is preeminently 
their question; and more deeply than any rank or class of the 
community are they concerned in that assertion of the rights 
of industry which 'the League is so determinedly making. 
But, with all my regret as to the deduction of their sup- 
port, I think it becomes this meeting, the British people, 
and the aristocracy especially, to render the respect which 
is due to the character and intelligence of the working 
people of this country. Their errors, in some measure, 
have leaned to virtue^s side. The worst fault ascribed to 
them of late years has been an excessive eagerness in the 
pursuit, and too little scrupulousness in means for the at- 
tainment, of political rights ; that they were more impatient 
than was prudent of being in a slave class, and not mem- 
bers of a free community; that they wished to realise at 
once what is called the great maxim of our constitution, 
that no one should be taxed but by his own consent. The 
fault, if it be such, has something in it which is truthful, 
praiseworthy, and honourable ; whilst in their indomitable 
energy, their patience under that tovl which no people on 
the face of the earth can endure as they do, from week to 
week and year to year ; in their teachability, and the pro- 
gress which they have made in the use of the different 
means of knowledge which have been placed within their 
reach; in the number of men eminent in our literature, 
and in the annals of science, who have sprung from*/ their 
ranks ; in all that belongs to the history of the working 
classes of this country, — 1 say that they have shown them- 
selves not only strong in arm, but sound in head, true of 
heart, deserving of the sympathy of all, and especially of 
respectful treatment for their minds and interests from the 
aristocracy. 

But, to return to our subject : I said that we have now 
got the aristocracy at the bar of public opinion. They take 
great pains to assure the world that their position is one 
of self-defence.^^ I believe that scarcely one Anti-League 
has been formed in any place throughout the country, 
which has not set forth in its first resolution that it is 
merely a defensive body.” In the selection of this word 
'"defensive,” there is perhap something skilful, because 
men are naturally inclined to look favourably upon those 
who merely defend themselves. But yet there is a further 
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question to be put to these gentlemen. Having thus told 
us that they only act on the defensive, they must submit 
to be asked — What is it, then, which you defend 
Why, the thief in the streets acts on the defensive when he 
knocks down the man whom he has roblied.’ If it should 
appear that they are defending as their right that which is 
the produce of our wrong — if it sliould turn out that what 
^hey really mean to defend is our money in their pockets 
— why, defensiveness then loses its former favourable asso- 
ciation. However gallant may be the stand made by a 
body in such a cause as this, it can bring with it no glory. 
There will be no niche in the columns of history — no 
wreath assigned by the poet of future ages — to those who 
shall have defended to the last the spoils which they had 
extorted from industry ; nor can they be entitled to any 
more favourable regard because their defence was not made 
with the struggle of the battle-field, but by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, which they were enabled to pass by corrupting or 
intimidating voters,^ giving the landowners themselves 
power to lay a tax on the food of the community. 

But they are not satisfied with being brought within 
the meaning of the proverb to which our chairman alluded, 
of a man being his own client : but in this self-defence 
they have puslied forward others. At one time it is tenant- 
farmers who take the chair, make the speeches, and pro- 
pound the resolutions • for in this vigorous self-defence all 
means are adopted. In self-defence they associate ; for 
this purpose they organise themselves in a manner which 
they had previously described as illegal. In self-defence 
they correspond with other societies ; and in self-defence 
they even venture to county meetings like that at Somer- 
set, and get soundly beaten — all in self-defence. But, to 
make amends for the meeting to which I have alluded, 
another was held at Bristol which was to counterbalance 
the effect produced at that of Bridgewater. Well, upon 
this latter occasion a tenant-farmer was placed in the chair. 
What was the best thing which he could find to say? 
Why, that the farmers of England were capable of com- 
peting with the foreigners of any other country, provided 
they only started upon fair ground; that it was hardly just 
that they should proceed upon such a race with a heavy 
weight upon their shoulders, having to compete against 
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those who had com\mrativcly nothing to carry. If the 
farmers of England have a heavy weight of taxation upon 
their shoulders, I should like to know who laid it there ? 
Who are the aut^6rs of the burden of which they com- 
plain, but those very landlords whom they are coming for- 
W’^ard, or arc pushed forward, to screen from the attacks 
made upon them? Who is it that has oppressed the 
farmers tlius unequally and heavily? Not the Anti-Corn-^ 
Law League, assuredly ; there is not one member of that 
body in ])arliament who would not readily give his vote 
for an equalisation of the farmers^ burdens, if such equaL 
isation be really necessary. It is from the side of the 
House on which the Free-Traders sit that inquiry has 
been demanded as to what these burdens on land really 
arc; while tlic farmers^ masters — if I may not call them 
farmers’ friends — are the parties who have pertinaciously 
resisted such inquiry. But if the burdens arc equal, surely 
it is not by levying another tax on the consumers that the 
farmer will be enabled to run his race. If our debt be 
heavy — if the impost which it requires be such as to press 
heavily on industry — it should bear upon all classes alike ; 
and that which should be spared to the very last is, poverty, 
with its recjuisition of the necessary means of supporting 
human existence. 

I cannot imagine that the tenant-farmers willingly or 
cheerfully allow themselves to be put forward upon ^hese 
occasions. It is an ungracious task, in which they have 
little interest, however loudly they may cry out at these 
one-sided meetings — for two opinions arc never allowed at 
them — and whatever protestations they may make. They 
remind me of a scene I once witnessed in an infant school, 
where the children, having been well patronised, were taught 
a parody on a song then much in vogue — 

‘Hiome, sweet home !” 

I saw the master fix his knuckles into one of the little 
one's heads, telling him to sing out louder ; which the 
poor thing did with a most dolorous voice and rueful 
countenance : 

‘‘ School, sw^et school I 

There’s nothing like school !’’ 

Were the tenant-farmer free to express the feelings of his 
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heart, I cannot help thinking that ‘Something like this 
would appear in the features of many a farmer, who at 
these Anti-League Associations has to sing out, 

Protection, sweet protection ! ' 

There’s nothing like protection !” 

The tenant-farmers not being> strong enough for the 
work imposed on them, there comes forth a miller to tlie 
rescue. A considerable stress has been laid in different 
newspapers, both metropolitan and provincial, on a letter of 
Mr. Biddle, who is described as the largest corn-dealer and 
miller in the West of England. Ilis testimony is to this 
effect. He goes through the lists received from his corre- 
spondents of the price of wheat in the difierent parts of 
the world, at Odessa, Alexandria, and so on; and then 
sums it up thus: ^^In taking the average of the above 
wheat prices, I have inserted them quite as high as the 
quotations I have received for the last month ; still I dud 
the average to be about 31.s\ 3r/. per quarter, being some- 
what under 36\ IL^. the imperial bushel; and tliis,^^ he 
states, includes freight and all other expenses except the 
duty. Now, gentlemen,^Mic says, ^^the plain question is, 
can you grow wheat at this price, and live ? The League 
will reply, ^ Oh, but the prices will rise abroad.^ Do 
not listen to such deceptive nonsense ; the extra thousands 
upon (ihousauds of acres that would be brought into cultiva- 
tion would soon fully counteract the extra demand. Only 
let the foreigner find a regular cash market for his corn, 
and I will almost defy you to say how cheap he will grow 
it. Look at the great continent of America : that country 
alone can spare land enough to send us the produce of 
more acres than is grown in England. 

What ! is it really so, that 25^. is the difference of price 
per quarter of wheat made to us by the Corn Laws ? Are 
the landlords really taxing us to this extent ? They talk of 
exaggeration in the stp^tements we make here : no allegation 
of ours has ever charged upon them a grosser fraud and 
more extensive and onerous imposition than is here taken 
up in the way of their defence, and set forth to show how 
much spoil there is for them tp rally round. Why, if they 
have done this— -taking the average income, as it is stated 
by Mr. McCulloch, of the people of England at about 17/. 
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per annum — they have levied a poll-tax of 20^. ; a supple- 
mentary income tax on that average of six per cent — three 
per cent for Sir Robert Peel and the government, and six per 
cent for the landlords and the Corn Laws ; and they have 
levied this as a poll-tax, ])ressing more heavily the lower you 
descend in society, until at last it makes its invasion upon 
those necessaries which are essential to tlie very support of 
our existence. Tliis is their defence, gentlemen ! This is 
their apology for agitation ! Good Heavens ! What, then, 
would they regard as an accusation, if this is their defence ? 

And wlicn is it that this is done — under what circum- 
stances ? Why, at a time when the price of food not being 
so inordinately high as frequently it has been, has caused a 
revival of manufactures to a certain extent, — enough to be 
the subject of boast by those who wish to uphold the cause 
of monopoly, — when yet, under these favourable circum- 
stances, with the winter passing away, we cannot take up 
a (faily paper without seeing something about the destitu- 
tion in the metropolis, enough to wring any compassionate 
heart ! Why, only within the last two days we read that 
the Bank of England, the East-India Company, the Wor- 
shipful Companies of the Mercers and Grocers, have during 
the past week each subscribed the liberal sum of 200/. in 
aid of the fund of the Bisliop of London^s Association for 
Visiting and Relieving the Poor at their own Dwellings. 
The gross amount of the fund of this Association isi* now, 
we hear, above 20,000/, ; and little enough too for the pur- 
pose for which it is needed. At the same time an institu- 
tion at Mile End reports to its subscribers that 3500 adult 
persons have been visited at their homes, and that there 
are 5000 more to be visited, and, if possible, relieved, if 
the society can but obtain pecuniary means equal to the 
emergency. W ith all this going on, we arc yet told, as a 
defence of the Corn Laws, that they cost the country 
a larger sum annually than is needed to relieve all this des- 
titution ! Why, though I would not willingly consent to 
any compromise whatever on this momentous question, yet 
there is one form of compromise that might make me 
pause } and that is, if leaving the bread-tax upon all who 
are in such a position of lifo^ that they are secure from the 
pinchings of want, — if the bread that is doled out at the 
poor-houses and by charities, the food of the working 
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classes, and the bread that is intended to feed those who 
make up the various items in the great total of destitu- 
tion, — if that could be let into the country free of all duty, 
— I should then say that we might well pause, and think 
whether in this concession there was not something that 
had a claim on the consideration of humanity. As it is, 
there is no relaxation of the monc^)oly of the great on the 
plea of charity. Out of this 20,000/. which was collected 
for the Bishop of London^s fund for the relief of destitution 
in the metropolis, if it be all given away in bread, we can- 
not reckon a smaller sum "than 6000/. as bread-tax taken 
on behalf of the landed aristocracy. You cannot disen- 
tangle the bread-tax from the charity. There is no sub- 
scribing to one without swelling the gains of the other. 
You arc really giving your shillings and your pence in this 
charity to the nobility of the country ; and for every \4id, 
that you subscribe for the starving shirt-women and other 
poor of the metropolis, you give (jd, to the Dukes of Buck- 
ingham and llichmond. 

Wretched, indeed, must the cause be when the articles 
of its defence let us into such a scene as this, — showing the 
splendour of ducal palaces rendered more gorgeous by 
taxation on the food that is doled out at the neighbouring 
workhouse. Men who make such infringements on what 
are justly deemed the rights of their fellow-subjects should 
bethii^ themselves, when they come to plead their own 
cause, and ask, if not for justice, at least for mercy, in that 
court of public opinion, — they should look well to it how 
they deal out justice and mercy to others. They allow 
not the plea of ignorance of the law in those on whom the 
law lays its iron hand. They excuse not, on the ground of 
the value of the thing taken, the attempt to take it, if it is 
connected with their property or pleasure. It was only 
three or four days ago that the papers reported a ease of 
poacliing at the petty session at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in 
which three men were charged with having fixed a net on 
a Sunday, not having a game certificate. This was the 
offence, but it was got up into four parts. They were first 
charged with having a net ; they were then accused with 
doing the act on a Sunday ; th{)y were then charged with a 
trespass in the pursuit of game ; and they were lastly 
charged with an assault on the gamekeeper. These three 
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men were each, in a summary mode, by the magistrates, 
themselves perhaps interested in this very case, sentenced to 
a fine of 5/. each for three offences out of the four, and 21 . 
each for the remaftiing offence; and in default of payment, 
they were sentenced severally to three months^ imprison- 
ment for each of the first two offences, and to two months 
for each of the other offences, making in the whole a fine 
of 17/., or ten months^ imprisonment, for each of these 
three men. If such is a righteous measure of punishment 
for desiring to taste the rich man^s bird, what should be 
the measure of punishment for taking by wholesale the 
poor man^s bread ? The penalties in that case, I think, 
ought not to be less heavy than those legally incurred, but 
which will not fall on the parties who have incurred them, 
by betting at horse races, which has lately been made the 
subject of legislation. For penalties do not reach those 
who were described by one of the members of their own 
senate as gentlemen whom this House would not wish to 
sec convicted.^^ 

There is another caution I would give our fellow- 
agitators and conspirators in their new attempt ; and that 
is, to avoid such exhibitions as one which took place the 
other day at a meeting of the New ton- Abbot Agricultural 
Society. This was not an Anti-League Association. It 
was neither more nor less than the annual ploughing 
match. The high sheriff of the county was present, ^nd a 
peer and some members of the Lower House formed part 
of the company. There were thirty -nine ploughs in the 
field, and men were called upon to contest for various 
prizes. Amongst other things on the ground was a wagon 
surmounted with flags, upon one of which was inscribed 
Protection to Agriculture,^^ and on each side of this 
wagon there were three cannons. Such may be the ultimate 
argument of monopolists, as they have been said to be of 
sovereigns. It may be that at the present moment, were 
there not such things as cannons, muskets, and bayonets 
in the country, the delay of right and justice would not be 
continued so obstinately as it is. But still, I say, it is not 
prudent in 30,000 people — for the owners of the land 
amount to no more — even, though the rest of the com- 
munity may be taxed for the purpose of paying the sol- 
diery to fire artillery, — ^it is not prudent in the thousands 
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to remind the millions of such a contest as this. We have 
better weapons than all the cannons they can muster, 
whether in ploughing or in fields of battle. There are arms 
which swords cannot reach, against which military man- 
oeuvres are quite harmless. There is a jiower in society, 
spread as it were through the atmosphere we breathe, and 
which an electrical touch may bripg down at once with a 
force that nothing can resist, whatever its array of antique 
state, or its boast of physical force. They have appealed to 
that ; but I would advise tlicm well to mark the symptoms 
of public opinion ; let thoin watch the indications of the 
way the tide is flowing; let them ask where the con- 
versions are. 

It was remarked by one of the speakers this evening, 
that there had not been a single conversion to IVee Trade 
in the House of Commons, lias there been a single con- 
version to monopoly out of that assembly ? Do we not 
find, even in the ranks of the nobility, that from week to 
week still some fresh name is announced — all coming from 
the monopolist camp— giving in their adhesion successively 
to the cause of Dree Trade ; showing that opinion is flowing 
on like the tide, that it cannot ebb, and that its resistless 
course can only end in the attainment of its object ? Let 
them mark, in another direction, the result of calling any 
meeting that is open to all comers ; let them grow wise 
by tUc experience of Somerset, and add to that, by the 
experience recently gained at Freemasons^ Hall. I believe 
they dare not, in any part of the country, give fair play 
and have open meetings. Why, they dare not even hold 
open agricultural meetings, nor trust the tenant-farmers 
with the expression of different opinions upon the question 
of Free Trade or monopoly. If they talk of their strength 
in parliament, let them mark the course of opinion in 
reference to the legislature; let them note the silence of 
both Houses on subjects upon which nobody out of par- 
liament is silent; let them observe the contrast which 
those assemblies present to the feeling out of the House, 
their silence being only to be accounted for upon the sup- 
position that those who wish to uphold the present system 
feel that the least said^s the soonest mended and that 
they by no means are in the way to win popularity by 
being the friends, or saying any thing in favour, of mono- 
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poly. Let them note, too, the way in which the mention 
of the legislature is received at public meetings all over 
the country. I have never been present upon any occa- 
sion, at any public meeting, however great the distance 
from London, ‘where the announcement made this year of 
the determination of the League not to petition the present 
House of Commons any<more was not received with shouts 
of responsive acclamation. And is this a wholesome or 
safe state of things for those who live in a land where the 
government, if it exist at all, must be based upon public 
opinion ? 

There can be no hesitation in the mind of any lover of 
his country in assenting to the statement that this divi- 
sion of feeling should be abated as soon as possible, and 
remedied in the only way in which it can be — by con- 
ceding the claims of charity and justice, and adopting the 
policy of those measures which are demanded by the advo- 
cat?;s of Free Trade. Here, then, upon the ground now 
taken by our opponents, we arc content to contest the 
question in future. With them we go to public opinion; 
as they have appealed to it, by its decision they must abide. 
We go with them to opinion — the ruler of the world; 
opinion, which is the breath of the body j)olitic, without 
which it soon sinks into the death of despotism, or becomes 
a mass of corruption ; opinion, which anticipates the pro- 
vince of history, and which glorifies those whom unjust 
verdicts may condemn ; opinion, which, while it can irra- 
diate the dungeon, strikes cold apprehension into the 
bosom of the powerful sophist, fearing that in history he 
may only find himself damned to everlasting fame 
opinion, which gives its worth to whatever is most highly 
prized, without which the crown is but wood and velvet, 
and coronets, mitres, and Georges arc worth just as much 
as they will fetch at the pawnbroker's; opinion, which, 
when it refers to the great elementary principles of truth 
and justice, rarely, if ever, mistakes; opinion, to which 
the monopolists have now appealed, by which they must 
stand or fall, and which has already pronounced, and does 
now by your voices pronounce, the Corn Laws a false 
policy, a base fraud, and an atrocious crime, which ought 
to be obliterated for ever from the statute-book of this 
country. 



No. IX. 

AT COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

March Tith^ 1844. 

Some very just observations were made by the honour- 
able member who spoke first this evening upon the unde- 
sirableness of taking a one-sided view of a qiiestion^, and 
of associating exclusively with those with whom our opin- 
ions are identical and our sympathies arc strong. But this 
evil, be it little or much, is almost unavoidable upon the 
question of the Corn Laws, because, so far as logic is con- 
cerned, it is a question which has but one side to it. The 
Pro- Corn-Law Associations will not admit us at their as- 
semblies, and they will not come to our meetings ; We 
must bear the evil whatever it be, endeavouring to gain a 
remote point for the contemplation of the subject. I think 
that an intelligent foreigner, especially if not intimately 
acquainted with the mechanism of society in this country, 
who should attend several of these meetings in succession, 
would be strongly impressed with the conviction that our 
most sanguine expectations are sure of being realised. In 
the unprecedented numbers that have been gathered to- 
gether week after week in this metropolis — in the great 
assemblage here of persons of all ranks and classes of 
society — in the voluntary order and harmony of your 
proceedings — m the interest excited by topics sometimes 
leading to remote considerations, and strange ones, as tliey 
W’^ould generally have been deemed, for great public meet- 
ings to have addressed to them — in the concurrence of the 
views which are put forth here with those of the soundest 
philosophers upon the production and distribution of na- 
tional wealth; and the response which there is to your 
opinions and feelings throughout the country, manifested, 
from time to time, in the most distant counties and towns 
— and in the determination which is by you and by them 
evinced never to shrink from the assertion of the principle 
we hold, nor to abandon or relax in the demand for its 
practical application, — in all these circumstances, I appre- 
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hend that such an .observer would see evidence that the 
repeal of the Corn Laws^ and all otlier monopolies, is 
marked down as the inevitable result. 

The same honourable gentleman referred to a time 
when the country shall be visited by a bad harvest as that 
which probably w'ould be the date of the abolition of the 
Corn Laws. It is mcla^icholy to look at the question only 
in that association. But I would suggest, on the other 
hand, that some additional element is necessary. We 
have had bad harvests, and though they have inflicted 
tremendous suffering on the people, they have led to no 
reform in our ministerial policy. If there be a cause why, 
in future, such a dispensation should wear a diflerent aspect 
from what it has in times gone by — why that wduch has 
only been evil shall at some future period become a good 
and a blessing — I find that modifying clause in another 
result of the same Providential superintendence, which, 
whilst it orders the clouds and the winds, and regulates the 
fertility of the soil, or visits it with barrenness, also stimu- 
lates in human hearts a love of justice, an impatience of 
wrong, and a determination by ])eaccful but unconquerable 
perseverance to win from the hands of power the rights 
and interests of the many. 

While the intelligent foreigner whom I am supposing 
would behold in your assemblages ojdy reasons for ex- 
pecting the abolition of the food monopoly, he mq^ht be 
induced percliancc to visit another place, and breathe a 
different atmosphere, where no sueh impression would be 
conveyed to his mind, but where every symptom wdiich he 
contemplated Avould be one of stubborn and dogged resist- 
ance to this wise, just, and beneficent measure. And what 
arc the sym})toms by which that resistance would manifest 
itself? As far as we see, on the one hand, the prospect of 
this repeal shows itself in the frank communication and 
expression of sentiment — in the heartening one another up 
for the conflict on behalf of the helpless against the power- 
ful — in the endeavour to carry out to the world, in human 
institutions, that great provision of nature by which the 
diversities of all regions are framed to minister to the Avell- 
being of every nation. As such are the symptoms by which 
he Avould be led to expect this result here, what would he 
find as existing in the forms and demonstrations of the 
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opposition — the dead and seemingly impassible resistance 
— by which that result is opposed? Why, he would find 
in that place an affected silence upon the subject. lie 
would see a number of persons met together, professedly 
to consult for the welfpe of the nation', where the one 
topic that, occupied the mind and heart of the nation was 
continually passed over — where, o^i that momentous ques- 
tion which you have heard here discussed, all voices are 
mute, none countenancing its being brought forward. No 
measure tending to relieve the people from the pressure 
laid upon them in relation* to the necessaries of life has as 
yet found its way, still less has been adopted, there ; and 
we are reminded of the old story of Queen Elizabeth, who, 
when the parliament had been very sluggish indeed, ap- 
plied to its speaker — afterwards Mr. Chicf-.Tustice Pop- 
ham -^and said, Well, Mr. Speaker, what has passed in 
the House of Commons V’ The speaker, with a low l)ow to 
her majesty, could only reply, If it please your majesty, 
seven tveeks liave passed/^ Even inquiry is forbidden there 1 
They tell us wo do not understand the subject ; but assur- 
edly they offer no assistance towards its better comprehen- 
sion. They complain of the burdens that weigh down the 
agricultural interest, and render j)rotection necessary ; but 
it is from others that the desire and proposition comes to 
ascertain what those burdens really arc. 

Siill tlie inquiry is refused; we are not to be allowed 
to know what the peculiar pressure is ; we must take it all 
upon trust. They seem to think that examination into 
these matters woidd be as perilous to the cause which they 
wish to uphold as an inquisition with lighted torches would 
be into the state of a gunpowder manufactory. Yet, mean- 
while, assertions are reiterated by their retainers out of 
doors, and great license is given to their tongues. State- 
ments are made of the conduct, motives, and proceedings 
of manufacturers and others, which, if they have in them 
a particle of truth, ought to be put in the most distinct 
form, and be supported by the clearest evidence. They go 
on, taking a latitude of speech to which there is no parallel 
in tlic proceedings of any other body. They put forth, as 
you have heard in some quotations to-night, declarations 
of attempts by manufacturers to excite, to oppress, and to 
enrage the people of this cotintry, Avhich are so unsubstan- 

VOL. IV. H 
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tial and devoid of all verisimilitude, that if this work goes 
on much longer, their speeches will pass into a proverb : 
w e shall talk of the mendacity of monopoly, and it will 
h(‘eoine a* familiar -saying of any one grossly regardless of 
the truth, —‘'He lies Tike a Pro-Corn-Lavv lord/' Connected 
witli tiiis affected sihmcc there is a pretended bustle on 
trivial and unimportant ^natters. Ecsolutions are passed, 
going in one direction one night, and in another direction 
another night. There is great talk of humanity, with little 
app('arane(' of solid advantages to be bestowed on the com- 
mnnity. Tliey march up the liill, tlien down again, and 
remind ns of Dr. Young's description of the impenitent sin- 
ner, wdio, after suspecting himself a fool, 

“ Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same.” 

In tlu' course of these proceedings, the great sensation 
of tlie session appears to liave been an allusion to that 
metnorablo character in liistory, Jack Cade. This has 
a(ded so strongly, that I tliink it would be well worth while 
if «'i s(‘U‘et committee of country genflcmeii wxre appointed 
to impiin' into the history and [n’iuciples of ^^Mr. Cade," 
as h(^ is now more respectfully toined. They w^ould find 
very mneli in tlumi that might he instructive, Avitli this 
impartiality, that it w'ould have a hearing on both sides of 
the (jU(‘stion. In tlie authentic elironielcs of Shakespeare 
w e find a leading })rinciple of Cade’s follow^crs to liavg been 
that tlic members of the royal connoii were no good 
workmen/^ 1Miat, perhaps, may he thought not inapplic- 
a])le lo some recent disj)lays of the statesmanship of the 
])r(’s('ut cabinet. Cade was a. great regulator : he meddled 
with business which he did not understand; and yet in that 
int('rferene(', perliaps^ his disposition was not the w^orst, 
or the most vicious, this country has witnessed. He de- 
(hired that scweii lialfpcnny loaves should be sold in Lon- 
don tor a penny ; and this would not have been a worse 
law than others, wdiicli enact that only six lialfpenny loaves 
shall he sold tor fonrpence. Cade w as met by an embassy, 
in which the Duke ot Euckingham of the day was the am- 
bassador. 4 hat nobleman said he found him in his answers 
a very discreet person; but, notwithstanding this recom- 
mendation, the Duke abandoned him to treachery, which 
resulted in his execution ; and 'tlms ended the first alliance 
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between the Dulccs of Buckingham and those who attempted 
to disturb the country and excite riot and confusion. Cade 
is said to have built a chimney ; but we arc not told that 
it was a tall one. He was evidently no* factory man. He 
came from that county which, in our own day, has been ren- 
dered famous by the eloquence of a Bradshaw ; adorned by 
the divinity of a Molesworth, the divine mission of a Thom ; 
blessed with the refined gentleness of a Winchilsea, and 
honoured with the legislative impartiality and frankness of 
a Knatchbull. There arc many historic doubts about this 
same Cade. Upon the a*uthority of contemporary chro- 
niclers, it has been said that this was only an assumed 
name ; that he was, in reality, a doctor, and that, like some 
other state empirics, lie would not prescribe until he was 

called iii.^’ By such tricks he got himself prematurely 
called in, and then found himself in such an awkward 
scrape by the dissatisfaction of the different parties ^yth 
whom he was in collision, that he would have been very 
glad indeed to get out of it with a whole skin, if he could 
have done so. 

But no wonder that matters even of this incidental 
kind can attract attention and excite interest in the House 
of Commons, wluni, as we were informed by what is pro- 
fessed to be a r(q)ort of a speech of Lord Stanley last night, 
the great question of all — the Corn Laws — is deemed by 
liim ofie of infinite importance and infinite delicacy/^ so 
much so, that it is scjw'cely safe to whisper about it, lest the 
great agricultural interest should become alarmed, and 
betake itself to the extravagancy of a panic ! It seems 
there are two reasons against legislating upon the importa- 
tion of foreign corn, both of them alike conclusive. It is 
not to be legislated for in some countries, because they can 
send corn ; and not to be legislated for in others, because 
they have none whatever to send. These are held to be 
sufficient reasons for maintaining the law in its present 
wState, and for saving the landlords from a panic. But are 
they really so tender upon the point as all this? May it 
not be that there is yet a further reason for this sensitive- 
ness than any mere apprehension that an influx of Indian 
corn — for there are no Tamboffe* in India — could possibly 

* Much ridicule was excited *about this time by a geographical 
blunder of Lord Stanley (now Earl Derby) as to the situation of 
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create in tlicir minds? Is it not rather from the circum- 
stance that the power which has made the government, 
will not allow tliern to tamper with even the show of altera- 
tion in these laws?' Is it not more likely that the ministers 
are held strictly to their allegiance, — that it is not a panic 
of the landowners, but of the cabinet, — a fear on the part 
of the government lest <those who. brought it into being, 
and who boast that they could, with equal ease, destroy it, 
should take offence at any relaxation of their policy. 
If this be so, the ministry are in a state of most unhappy 
subjugation and degrading deitendency for an adminis- 
tration in a country like this, where so much sympathy has 
been shown for slavery of all kinds, — for the negroes under 
the lash, and even for those who work by their free 
consent in factories, — where there is so much sympathy 
with all kinds of subjugation. Why, surely it would be 
desirable, looking at this state of tilings, to make some 
exertions, and to have voluntary associations for the eman- 
cipation of her majesty^s ministers. 

In these various indications, an attentive looker-on 
would sec the different forms and phases of the obstinate 
resistance to our principles which we have still to en- 
(;()unter. IV e might asjv, How'^ is this opposition to truth 
and justice to be maintained? Where are its powers, 
and wliat its strength ? One House would meet liis eye 
composed of landowners, —not with all their estatec free, 
and their receipts in full, — but still, the class to which 
tlu^y belong being hereditary legislators, some of whom 
have won battles, others whose grandfathers, by worse 
tricks even than by winning battles, gained their places 
there, and formed a legislative body whose caj^acity 
lor law-making is presumed to descend from generation to 
generation. Then lie would look at the other assembly, 
over wliicli lie would find the former exercising consider- 
able intiueiice. 

c look wdth full earnestness of purpose to the con- 
stituencies of the country in reference to this elective body, 
Hut there have been some recent returns as to what those 
constituencies arc, illustrative of the relation that they 
bear to the possessors of laijded property. We find that in 

Taniboff, a central government of European Russia, which alarmed 
tile protectionists on account of its growth of corn. 
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England four-sevenths of the entire constituency are county 
voters ; of this number one-fourth of the whole vote as 50/. 
tenaiits-at-will. In Wales the county voters are differently 
divided, and the tenants-at-will form an actual majority. 
Of the 320,000 — to speak in round numbers — borough 
voters in England, upwards of 130,000 belong to the 
classes of freemen, liverymen, scoi-and-lot voters, and pot- 
wallopers. There is throughout , the whole electoral body a 
large mass of individuals capable of being acted upon by 
the most corrupt influences, and of the exercise of which 
there is so. frequently positive proof. Then the direct 
power of command is enforced by the indirect. It spreads 
through the whole of society : the screw is turned upon 
one man, who is obliged to pursue the same process with 
his neighbour. Men in the loftiest station are not ashamed 
of being parties to proceedings of this kind. Only a few 
days ago a fact was reported in the Morning Chronicle y 
which is only one of a thousand of an analogous descrip- 
tion which are continually occurring, but which, to an 
observant foreigner, ' would throw some light upon the 
strength of monopoly and upon the landed aristocracy in 
this country. The circumstance to which I allude is 
thus stated — it relates to a cabinet minister : 

In a county which has acquired much reputation for 
the agricultural skill of its farmers, there was lately adver- 
tised#one of the minister's farms to be let by proposal. 
There were various offerers ; but one higher than the others 
was admitted to a special interview with the landlord's 
agent, who, being satisfled with the means of the offerer, 
and the respectability of his character, seemed upon the 
point of deciding in his favour, until the following and con- 
cluding conversation occurred : Agent, Of what politics 
arcyou?^ Offerer, ^ A Liberal/ Agent, ^ Of what religious 
persuasion?^ Offerer, Dissenter.^ Agent, ^But the 
tenant of this farm must both go to church and poll with 
his landlord.^ Offerer. ^ Then, sir, I am not prepared to 
bid a higher rent than any one else, and have to sacrifice 
my religious and political principles, merely to gratify your 
mastcr^s lust for power. Good morning, sir.' ” 

It is more than probable that such occurrences as the 
above are not uncommon, and if the persons to whom they 
happen would only publish them through the medium of 
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tlic press, Englislimen would be made to blush for suffering 
this great country to be ruled by such tyrants as these. 
But SO it is : the parties with whom we have to deal appear 
to tliirik that a species of omniscience is communicated by 
the i)ossession * of landed property; that the landowners 
liavc a right to detornnne how a man shall act, politically 
and njligiously. They aije continually exercising this intcr- 
ferencci over tliosc who have the misfortune to be tlicir 
dependents, Tlicy say to all other parties, in the words of 
Camp bell : 

‘MVe know all about Gad Almighty, 

A thousand times better than you/^ 


They even lay down the law as to the course which is to be 
taken by their tenants in sending eliildren to school. A 
few (lays before this paragraph appeared, the same paper 
had a rei)ort of a Dissenting school being entirely put down, 
after it had been carried on in a most meritorious manner 
l)y \i man in hundde circumstanees for many years. In 
fact, they seem disposed to realise the dictum of one of the 
Scotcli judges who presided at the trial of Muir and 
Paliru^r, who declared from the bench that no man had a 
riglit cv('u to speak of the constitution unless he possessed 
landi'd property 

Ihire, tlicn, is a power which may long resist the force 
of imhlic opinion. lUit what will be the consequence of 
that obstimicy ? Is it j)Ossible for such a feeling to ev^^t as 
has heen evinced in the many meetings lield here, and which 
prevails to so large an extent throughout the country, 
wliich is seen in the strong conviction and determina- 
tion wliich millions and millions of our countrymen en- 
tcrtiiiii oil this subject, and that no eflccts should result 
iroiu such a collision V Is it at all likely that the unhappy 
nitlucncc of the Corn Laws oir the condition of multi- 
tudes shmxkl not produce its results also in the limitation 
ot manufacturing iiidustiy, in the failure of one market 
attcr another, m the alternation, as the seasons vary of 
commercial and agricultm-al distress? We see suflbring 
more deep than charitable societies or mitigated Poor Laws 
mil ever he able to reach; we behold a gigantic and yet 
growing evil, which sooner or later must be grappled with 
and that, too, by a statesmanship which is equal to the 
achievement of the largest commercial reform that any 
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country perhaps has ever yet experienced. ]?or Avhat else 
can or is to be done ? There is a talk of emigration^ of 
exporting a portion of the people of this country to other 
lands. We do not send our horses away ^ or, if \ve do it, 
it is at a high price; sliowing the esteem wlncli is set upon 
their worth. That useful animal does not go about neigh- 
ing, by way of petition for work, to any human being who 
will oblige him in that way ; he is too valuable for that 
But let the animal only walk on two legs instead of four, — 
let him but have what has been called the human hicc 
divine/^ and be capable of looking up with high aspirations, 
— let him have a brain whcn*c thought works with its 
mighty energies, and possess a heart beating with affec- 
tions, — let him be the possessor of a strong arm, — and still 
all these may not avail him ; he must go about seeking for 
work, and perhaps after all be told, that though the horse 
is valuable, man is worthless, and the best thing to be 
done with him is to send him out of the country. * 

There was a time when human beings were told by the 
Highest Authority, that they were ^"of more value than 
many sparrows.^^ But even this can scarcely l)e said now. 
Sparrows arc worth something in country parts — they put 
them into puddings ; but we have not yet got to pauper- 
pies ; and those of our })opulation who an^ ncjither wanted 
for their work, nor are good for eating, why, it seems to be 
thougiit but one thing is to be done with them, and that is, 
to cast them overboard out of the vessel of the community. 
Were this hopeful idea capable of being carried out — to do 
which there has been a disposition evinced — those who 
might enrich our land by their toil — who might, in earning 
their own means of subsistence, ])rovidc for the suj)port 
and the gratification of others, even though those others 
should dwell in distant regions, — would, if such a policy 
were wrought out, be driven, as it were, in shoals to our 
coasts, there to be shipped off; bound, some for the 
Cape — not of Good Hope,'’ but of hope most forlorn — 
some for Canada, others for Australia; and some — looking 
at the manner in which emigration and transport- ships are 
too frequently sent forth — some, perhaps, for eternity; 
startling the depths of the ocean by the unexpected inva- 
sion of a colony of emaciated corpses. 

It is said that the country is making strides in de- 
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iDoralisation.* What hold can spiritual teachers have of a 
people who are obliged to battle earnestly for the right of 
being allowed to earn the means of subsistence? What 
favoilirablc hearing can they expect, against whom the laws 
preach aiiotlicf gospel — the gospel of starvation — as op- 
posed to theirs of freedom and plenty ; denying them the 
daily bread which it is inculcated in their Bible that they 
should ask of Heaven ? Less and less must be the influ- 
ences of Christian teachers as this erroneous and degrading 
pf)l icy manifests its full depravity ; and smaller' and smaller 
tlie power of instructors of every -kind. Eating is the con- 
dition of learning; under all circumstances it must precede 
that work. The people must be fed and clothed before you 
can exp(ict that the mind will be exercised, the taste culti- 
vated, and the character formed. One of the worst features 
of this worn-out feudal policy — and it is even a compli- 
ment to call it feudal, for it is much more sordid than 
any tluTig in ancient feudalism — is, that it not only wages 
war against mau^s physical support and comfort, but also 
against the morale of the country; exercising a deadly in- 
fluence against education, and the enlightenment of civili- 
sation itself. If its whole result be accomplished, it will 
tend to turn back the future ages into periods of bar- 
barism ; to overs[)read the land with an untutored banditti, 
repaying tlie vindictive and selfish lessons which they have 
learned from example. It will open before us — as the re- 
sult of op])ressioii continued and reform denied, as through 
a long vista perhaps, but yet distinct in its remoteness at 
the end of that perspective — the blazing and roaring vol- 
cano of revolution. 

Foolish people are the aristocracy of this country to 
abuse and sneer at the Anti-Corn -Law League ! Why, 
that body stands between them and ruin. The League 
interposes and shields them from such hatred and execra- 
tion as no class of men, one would think, would willingly 
abide the pelting of. It excites hope in minds that would 
otherwise be driven to desperation. There is a prospect in 
its peaceful, firm, and decided advance ; there is a means 
provided for the readjustment of society, the restoration of 
harmony betw'een class and^ class, the healing of wounds 
that have festered into bitterness, and the reconciliation of 
interests that for the present are put into the utmost 
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extremes of animosity and incongruity. For all this they 
should thank the League, rely upon it, and make spe.edy 
terms with it ; the only terms which are to be made being, 
that the aristocracy should serve us, and in the end serve 
themselves, by the total abolition of their ‘ infamous mo- 
nopoly. 

I say the Corn Law is a warfare against civilisation, a 
wanton abuse by the landowners of their Icgislational 
power; for when and where in the worhVs history has 
civilisation ever advanced but in connection with the hu- 
manising and harmonising* influences of commercial inter- 
course ? To whom do we, to whom does the world, owe its 
first alphabet, but to those adventurous merchants, the 
PlKcnicians ? There is a sort of cant about the instability 
of commerce ; why, Tyre lasted in its glory seven hundred 
years. It was their free intercourse that gave the polished 
Athenians all their superiority over the rough and rude 
Spartans. In the middle ages, tlie republics of Italy, while 
they kept alive some notion of political freedom, did it in 
connection with the extensiveness of their commercial inter- 
course. Their princely merchants founded at once the civi- 
lisation and the wealth of succeeding periods. In the great 
start which Europe took at the time of the Itoformation, 
we behold the same alliance. Every where the merchant, 
the burgess, or the tradesman, is seen making good his 
position in society, raising the whole community, and, as 
he did so, elevating those very feudal lords themselves. 
For what were they then, or wliat would they have been 
now, but for the benignant influence of commerce ? But 
for that, these very persons wdio deny the labourer the food 
he has earned of the foreigner, while they surround them- 
selves with all the luxuries which they can accumulate 
from the most distant regions, instead of being seated in 
their richly carpeted rooms, would have been walking upon 
their rush-strewn floors, immured in their cold, stony resi- 
dences, more like dungeons than any thing else, with their 
unglazed windows letting in the rain and sleet as well as 
the breath and air of heaven. They would have been to 
this day still sanctioning the charters of some mercantile 
guild, by affixing their marks ^o the documents instead of 
writing their names ; and have been about as well informed 
of the distant countries over whose destinies they now 
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exercise so large an influence, as those same feudal barons 
Avere Avhen they set out upon their Christian ex])e(lition to 
ralestiiic, expecting to find in that country that they should 
have to encounter giants riding on unicorns, black ma- 
gicians Avho breakfasted by sucking phoenix" eggs, and 
griffins and dragons as plentiful as barn-door fowls. 

W hy, it is commerca which has made men of the aris- 
tocracy. Poor and beggarly is the boon which is asked of 
tlicm in return — to alloAV even the humblest of those who 
labour in wliat is really the work that Providence has 
gii en to men to do for each other — to allow them tlic free 
intereliangc of the results of their toil, from whatever 
region the payment may come by which that toil is to be 
recoin])ens(id. And if laAvs for the restriction of commerce 
are an absurdity under any cireunistanecs, and a wickedness 
as w(dl as an absurdity, much more are they both in such 
a country as this. Wliy, this island Avas made for com- 
meVee: it is marked out for it by the hand of Heaven 
itself! Creative PoAver has stamped that destiny upon it by 
our long lines of coast, our beautiful rivers, safe harbours, 
and all those' eireuni stances Avhich indicate Britain as the 
central ])oint from Avhieh every Avind that blows should 
wad some freight of wealth, knoAvlcdge, or charity to the 
remotest regiofts of the globe. It has been marked out 
foi* commeree by its coal-beds and mineral treasures, — by 
the nnaterials Avhich Nature puts into the hands of#mian, 
Avhich si'cm of themselves to invite the application of his 
]K)wi‘r, and say, Come and use us 1 elicit the virtue that 
Ai e posst'ss, and our gigantic poAver to minister to the lux- 
uries of millions, and to feed and clothe millions and 
millions more.^’ The industry and unwearied toil, the accu- 
mulatecl capital, the surpassing skill and science of this' 
land, the eminence it has already attained, — all shoAV that 
these are the conquests AA’hich we have to make. This is 
our mission from heaven for the universal benefit of man- 
kind upon God’s earth ; and Avho or Avhat are the landed 
class, that they should stand up and interpose, saying, 
“This shall not be done; for it will deteriorate our pro- 
pert}', and loAvcr our rents""? Why, suppose it should; is 
there any thing in a class AAdiich has had for ages immense 
advantages over all the rest of society suffering a little 
inconvenience ? Is there any thing in the result of a right- 
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ful change subjecting them, were it so, to temporary pri- 
vation, that should in honesty allow them to stand in the 
way of the accomplishment of that w'hicli humanity has a 
right to claim, to which charity and justice alike award 
their sacred sanction? Could they permanently divert 
this land from its proper work, and succeed in upholding 
for ever laws which would cripple the manufactures and 
commerce by which wc have been enriched, *vhich have 
made the strength and greatness of the nation, — could 
they go on successfully repressing these, keeping down the 
ebullition of misery, and suppressing all indications of dis- 
content, — could they, through coming years, uphold their 
present policy to its full extent, and realise — which they 
are far from being able to do — the purposes for which their 
monopoly laws are enacted, — what disastrous results would 
take place from end to end of this country ! With a grow- 
ing population and a declining trade, — the ports barred 
against the foreigner by duties, — disease and famine wcAild 
stalk abroad; frightful demoralisation would ensue;, the 
iron arm of power must then be put forth to keep down 
the millions ; they must make a solitude, and call it peace, 
— such peace as there would be thus obtained would be 
the peace of the churchyard, where every arm is nerveless, 
every heart cold, and all arc inoiddering fast into one mass 
of corruption. The land would be partitioned into scpiire- 
archi^s, and each rural tyrant would stalk in the solitary 
majesty of self-assumption over his petty domain; the 
peasant would think it a great prize when he got a sound 
potato ; and intellect and the arts, and every thing which 
refines and softens life, would leave a country thus de- 
graded and abandoned ; it would become so fearful a spec- 
tacle, that wc should cry, O God of heaven ! sooner than 
this, let Britain be whelmed again in the ocean from which 
it first arose, — let it find a worthier grave there, than that 
the long annals of its glory should end in a state of things 
so infamous and disgusting V’ 

Wc are not, then, fighting a manufacturer's question, 
or pleading only for charity to the poor ; we are asserting 
the common, the great right of humanity, and advocating 
an interest which is not merely a pecuniary question of 
a passing day, but the interest of human nature in all 
countries and ages. Our cause is the advance of civilisa- 
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tioii itself; it is for that we strive.'^ We are struggling 
that the world^s progress may not be turned back through 
our indifference under the infliction of these mischievous 
wrongs. -It is a sacred cause, and one which will call forth 
the most enthusiastic feelings of our hearts, and the in- 
tenscst devotion of our souls. It is a matter which ought 
to be before us day and mght, — from month to month and 
year to year, — until the result which we contemplate is 
obtained. Oh, that it were regarded in all its importance 
])y those wliose station ’gives them ampler means of leading 
on that result ! for should the ’sovereign of these realms 
have moments of perplexity and anxiousness, and be dis- 
tracted by conflicting councils, — looking wistfully on the 
battles of warring statesmen, — should she at such moments 
desire to know what it is that would make her reign 
blessed, as wiping away the tears of the distressed, clothing 
the naked, feeding the hungry, and raising those that are 
trampled clown, — should she desire to know what it is that 
would render her reign illustrious, not only by averting 
misery and rectifying wrong, but which would give it a yet 
higher splendour, before which the glories of conquest, 
legislative institutions, and reformations in former times 
would all wax pale in comparison, — should she desire to 
know what the magic is that w^ould render her reign an 
era in the workVs history, and the best and brightest in 
the annals of Great Britain, — oh, that some good ,angel 
would whisper in her ear that the talismanic words to do 
all this arc — Commercial Freedom ! 
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AT BRISTOL.* 

April 12 , 1844 . 

My Lord Ducie, in opening this meeting, has — if I 
may be allowed on the part of this meeting, as well as on 
my own, to say so — greatly underrated liis own powers 
as an advocate in this great cause. I, for one, have been 
exceedingly interested and instructed by the exposition 
which he has just given us. I am instructed by it as 
coming from such authority ; as being the testimony of 
a noble landowner whose charges are all paid, and one, 
therefore, which bears down the whole mass of testimony 
from landowners whose charges are not paid, who are only 
thd nominal proprietors of the broad acres over which they 
profess to have the mastery, who have to meet the difti- 
cidties of mortgages and marriage-settlements, and who 
tax the country to enable themselves to meet those dilFi- 
culties. But it is not only the testimony of the noble lord 
which is valuable ; his arguments arc so in an equal 
degree. With the economical part of the question he has 
fairly grappled. He has taken that part of the Anti-Corn- 
Law Jjeague^s reasoning where it was supposed to be the 
weakest, and he has shown its power and strength. He 
has touched on the most important part of the whole sub- 
ject. He has shown the substantial good which the L(?ague 
has effected ; that good which will endure wdien the Corn 
Laws are matter of history ; that good which is beyond all 
economical good; that good which springs from arousing 
the mind of the country, calling forth its spirit and inde- 
pendence, without which prosperity itself is a mere transi- 
toiy enjoyment, and without which freedom is only an 
empty name. Whether we achieve or do not achieve our 
objects, the League has conferred upon the country a sub- 
stantial good where it was most needed. It has taught the 
people a lesson which they will not forget, — it has led 
them to the exercise of their rational powers, — it has sent 
information like light beaming over the surface of the 

* From the Bristol Mercury, 
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country, and called forth its energies, its principles, and 
its patriotism, — it has made the electors feel the solemn 
and sacred responsibility which rests upon them, and it 
has taught the ndn-elcctors how to use that power which 
they possess— the power of public opinion. Whenever the 
history of this struggle shall be written, it will be found 
that it contained the germ of other reforms, that it paved 
the way for the broad march of improvement which must 
flow in its track. Whatever is humane and benevolent — 
whatever is true, good, right, and just — whatever tends to 
the advance of humanity, makes* light on earth lighter and 
more benignant — is only to be obtained by opening up to 
every individual the sources of knoAvledge and freedom, and 
showing to society the high destinies which civilisation has 
yet to oiler. 

Your noble chairman in his opening address has touched 
upon all the leading points of this important qnestion, 
shown the continued succession of jeers, suspicions, and 
denunciations which have been vented against the League, 
as if it won; so strange a thing that a good object should 
commend itself to honest minds, call forth their energies, 
and lead tlicm to cooperation with others. If there is 
any thing more extraordinary than this agitation itself, it 
is that tlic necessity for it should be allowed to exist. 
Why are we com])ellcd to leave our homes and our house- 
hold enjoyn units ? why are ’sve forced to meet month after 
month, and year after year ? why all this toil and sacrifice, 
this outlay of money, tliis expenditure of mind? Have we 
not Houses of Lords and Commons, and municipal insti- 
tutions? Why is all this necessary for a matter so plain 
and simple as tlie right of the tradesman to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market, for the right of 
the labourer to exchange the produce of his toil for the 
bread which he has fairly earned by the sweat of his brow ? 
It there is any thing more extraordinary than the necessity 
for this agitation, it is the cause of it — the limitation of 
the trade of this country, the tax which is put upon the 
food ot the labouring population. If there is any thing 
more extraordinary still, it is that this attempt to remedy 
the evil an attempt caused by the backwardness of the 
legislature to do so — should be met by scorns and scoffs 
and calumny. What would they have us to do ? We have 
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been compelled to agitate ; they have driven ns to it. If 
the Duke of Richmond thinks that this country should not 
be troubled by agitation, let him do us justice. The 
matter has been long before the country ; every educated 
man knows the pros and cons of it. Every great writer 
on the science, from Adam Smith down to Colonel Thomp- 
son, has borne witness to the gre^wt truth, that Free Trade 
is to the interest of a community, and especially of such 
a community as that of Great Britain. Have not appeals 
been made to the legislature by all the well-informed mer- 
chants of the country ? was there not a famous petition 
from London twenty years ago ? have not petitions innu- 
merable been poured in from the great masses of the com- 
munity? were they not multiplied last session? did not 
a million and a quarter of petitioners humbly approach 
the legislative bodies, and beg from them as a boon to the 
labourer that which M^as his undoubted right ? What 
would they have us to do? — would they have us to rcbbl? 
would they have us plead our cause with the musket ? We 
are rather too well instructed for that nowadays. We 
know of a power which the musk('t cannot exert, and 
which, thanks bo to Heaven, the musket cannot resist, — 
a power which cannot be put down by cannon or bayonet 
— the power of opinion pervading society, and which will 
have its way, and will wring its rights from reluctant 
powe% w'hile that power itself Avill be only meutioned by 
the future historian as being disgraced, from tlui very fact 
of its having been so long reluctant in this matter. 

The Times of this morning reads a great moral lesson 
to the League. The great journal reads the Great FacF^ 
a great moral lesson. The first objection of the Times is, 
that the League and its leaders arc concerned in manutac- 
turcs, that they are cotton- spinners and calico-printers, and 
it is wonderful how such men have become the worhVs 
talk. The Times forgets, in using this languages, that the 
present condition of society is not as it was years ago, when 
certain political cliques managed affairs, whilst the millions 
stood looking on in mindless acquiescence; the course 
of events, though in a more peaceful way than in other 
countries, has called forth talent from all ranks and classes. 
As in revolutionary France the marshals of her empire, who 
carried the tricolour in triumph over the world, came not 
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from those trained in arms^ not from those high m station 
and influence, but were found in all classes, whether from 
among the post-house or the pot-house, the tradesman s 
shop or the lawyer^-s clerk ; so in this question, which has 
so deeply stirred and interested the public mind, men, 
even though they may be cotton-spinners, have come forth 
and exhibited an intcllcot, a comprehensive power of mind, 
not to be found amongst the oldest political statesmen of 
the day. The Times talks of the cotton grub. What is a 
grub? The germ of the winged insect, that in time to 
come sliall soar into the air, the type of the human soul and 
its immortality. So the intellect which the agitation of 
this question has called forth, has attracted the gaze and 
commanded the admiration of the world. We have a prime 
minister who is the son of a cotton- spinner ; and why may 
not another cotton-spinner appear who shall have the 
power to grapple with this important question ? The world 
advances rapidly, and a cotton-spinner of to-day may do 
that which the son of a cotton- spinner has been unable to 
accomplish. It is not by cramming with Latin and Greek 
at the university that you make statesmen. Other wisdom 
than what is tauglit there must be learnt. Had the son of 
a certain cotton-spinner not been so crammed, had he not 
drunk at that fountain from whence the waters of bittcr- 
]iess have too often flowed, he would not, at his entrance 
into life, have opposed what he afterwards granted^— the 
great act of religious freedom — and would, instead of gaining 
from his former colleagues the brand of apostasy, have won 
for himself the crown of patriotism. 

But 1 must go on a little further with this great moral 
lesson to our leaders. There are some points in it in which 
I really, entirely, and heartily coincide, because I believe 
they contain great truths well expressed. Such as the fol- 
lowing : “ A great cause as often makes little men as it 
makes great nien.'^ So far, so good — this cause is a great 
cause. The lesson then goes on to inquire, For whom and 
for what do they ask that the country should run the risks, 
for risks, at least, there arc involved, in a greater freedom 
of trade? For .whom and for what do they ask that impor- 
tant items of the revenue should be surrendered, and the 
vested interests of the land should be endangered ? For 
themselves only, or for the whole nation, themselves in- 
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eluded ? It is their scheme of a blessed futurity, that they 
are to build new mills, create new manufacturing cities, dig 
new docks, lay down new railways, enlarge their mansions 
into palaces, and their pleasure-grounds into parks, add 
town houses to country houses, and ally themselves to the 
much-hated, much-envied aristocracy ; while all this time 
the operative, the mother of a family, the squalid youth, the 
sickly girl, are to go on standing at the spindles for ever, 
winter and summer, from half-past five in the morning — ^ 
by the inexorable mill clock — to seven in the evening.^^ 
And then the writer proceeds to say that the League has 
been miserably slow to recognise the fact that there are 
hundreds of thousands of women and young persons chained 
to the steam-engine, &c. That the League lias been miser- 
ably slow to recognise the condition of the poor of this 
country, I beg leave to deny. I know of no philanthropy 
more substantial than giving to man the power of improv- 
ing his own condition, by laying the best foundation for his 
advance. It is not by saying to a man, You shall not work, 
it is not by saying that the steam-engine shall not work, 
that you will add to his comforts. I feel as strongly as any 
man that women and children have claims on the world for 
protection, legal protection if it be necessary — throw the 
broad shield of public opinion and the law between the 
strong and the weak ; but let me say that the labouring 
populf^tion would not need protection for their wives and 
children — they would be able to protect themselves — were it 
not for the monopolists^ tax on their food, and which drives 
them to tasks that are abhorrent to the feelings of all. 
The advocates for protection overlook this fact, and it is 
only the League which has looked the matter fully in the 
face. There is no other mode of grappling with the evil. 
To abridge a man^s power to work, and thus to lower his 
wages, whilst you subject his food to an impost, is wdiat I 
can call not oidy a one-skhxl, but a most abominable 
policy. It is because the leaders of the League have put 
this question on broad principles, have made it, not a 
manufacturer's question, but the question of the people of 
Great Britain, that they have commanded so much sym- 
pathy, and will so certainly triumph. 

The Times speaks of the factory people as the most 
wretched under heaven; and the Morning Herald asks 

VOL, IV. I 
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with great naivete^ if a family in Mr. Bright^s employ earn 
1/. 195. 6^/. a week, supposing the legislature to reduce 
tlicir wages by limiting their labour, could they not live on 
1/. 95. 9^/*.? Is that the philanthropy of this friend to hu- 
manity ? Is tha*t tlie way questions alFecting the mass of 
the people of this country should be put ? Are there no 
people working hard bjit those employed in factories? 
Have there not lately appeared statements of horrors in 
otlicr places, and amongst other people, to which the his- 
tory of Lancashire has nothing to put in comparison ? I 
was reading some weeks ago, in the Westininster Review, a 
notice of an autobiography, as yet unpublished, of a man who 
ivS distinguished for his poetical writings, and who at one 
time suffered the greatest distress. He was an Aberdeen 
weaver. Business fell off, and he was driven to try his 
fortune as a pedlar, with his wife and children. One of them 
was dying under a hedge ; shelter was sought at a farm, and 
reflised ; and in the bitterness of his heart the father writes : 

My head throbbed with pain, and for a time became the 
tenement of thoughts I would not now reveal. They par- 
took less of sorrow than of indignation, and it seemed to 
me that this same world was a thing very much to be hated; 
and, on the whole, the sooner that one like me could get out 
of it, the better for its sake and my own. 1 felt myself^ as 
it were, shut out from mankind — enclosed, prisoned in 
misery ; no outlook — none ! My miserable wife aii^ little 
ones, who alone cared for me — what would I not have done 


for their sakes at that hour ! • Here let me speak out — and 
be lieard, too, while I tell it — that the world does not at all 
times know how unsafely it sits : when Despair has loosed 
Honour’s last hold upon the heart — when transcendent 
Wretchedness layvS weeping Reason in the dust — when every 
unsympathising looker-on is deemed an enemy — who then 
can limit the consequences? For my own ])art, I confess 
that, ever since that dreadful night, 1 can never hear of an 
extraordinary criminal without the wish to pierce through 
the mere judicial view of his career, under which, I am 
persuaded, there would often lie found to exist an unseen 
impulse—a chain with one end fixed in Nature^s holiest 
ground, that drew him on to his destiny/’* Such are the 

\hhJt Tw f afterwards pub- 

lished 111 a work entitled lihpnes and Recollections of a Uandiooin 
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people ; and there are hundreds of thousands enduring like 
this man, whom Free Trade — by cheapening the means of 
subsistence and giving them employment — would render 
the stay and prop of the country, ins'tead of their being 
as now the occasion of peril to life and property. 

There have been some accusations uttered against the 
League, at a meeting which was Ifcld in this city about a 
fortnight ago, at the White Lion in Broad Street, of the 
Agricultural Protection Society. It is stated that many of 
the influential gentlemen of the surrounding country were 
present — that they were not all there we have good evidence 
to-night. The chairman, Mr. J. S. Harford, made it one 
of the chief objects of his speech to bring accusations against 
the ^Anti-Corn-Law League; but I will say for him, that 
his speech is marked with an unusual spirit of moderation. 
He does not accuse us of some of the atrocious crimes 

by William Thom of Inveruvy. The passage cited is printed 
as it stands in the second edition of that work, published by Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 1845. On the night alluded to, admission was at 
length obtained by Thom and his family at the farmhouse of John 
Cooper West-town of Kinnaird, by whom they were hospitably received. 
The sick child, Joanie, died during the night from tlie effects of ex- 
posure. Some time after this au elegant poem, called the “Blind 
Boy’s Prai^ks,” appeared in the Ahenk/ji ITerabL with the signature 
“ A Serf.” The writer was William Tliom. Mr. Cordon of Ivnockes- 
pock sent him T)l. through the editor of the journal, and after making 
minutet inquiries into his character, position, (fee., rendered him 
further assistance. AVhile in London, Thom w^as a frequent guest at 
the house of Mr. Fox. The simplicity and earnestness of his cliaracter 
attracted affection and r<*spect wherever he was known. The first 
edition of llhiim.es, and Ibcollectiom met with au excellent reception, 
to which Mr. Fox in no small degree contributed ; and in the second 
edition Thom wrote : “ I would just allude to certain matters result- 
ing from the first edition of this little book. For its success and the 
good things that followed, my prime thanks are due to the public 
press. It, with little exception, exhibited the best portions of my 
book, with the best effect. Above all, they found in my narrative? 
and song a text from which they worked a powerful and enduring 
sympathy towards the trade- stricken, whose sorrows and shiftings are 
but too fully told in my owui experiences. That same is no mean re- 
ward. A selfish and personal pity was nener soia/ht for hi/ 'iiLe~~Tiov 
had I a single wish all the while beyond the utterance of my private 
feelings, and the pleasure such utterance aff(»rds to a stifled and un- 
regarded suffering. ^ I made no appeal. Yet there have arisen many 
friends willing to see me above the cffances of again tasting the evils 
I attempted to describe. From these friends I have received a sufli- 
cieiicy to make good a beginning.” 
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which, with great glibncss and in the roost liberal roanner^ 
have been imputed to us at some meetings. He docs not 
assume that Mr. Cobden goes about with pistols to Drum- 
roondise jMiople. , He does not insinuate that your noble 
chairman steals out at night to set fire to wheat-ricks. lie 
(loos not denounce us all as so many Jack Cades. His 
charges are brought tchnpcratcly, and in comparatively 
mild language ; and for that reason they are perhaps en- 
titled to more notice. He told the meeting they were all 
concerned to uphold the great interest of agriculture ; and 
it was only when that was prosperous that manufactures 
c!Ould flourish. To this I have nothing to object, except 
that the (|ucstion is represented as being of onc^^ of these 
great interests. In my view it is not a question of this or 
that great interest, but of one common interest. It is not 
a question for Whig and I'ory to battle out in the legisla- 
ture. It is not a question to have a grand field-day upon, 
and then afterwards to compromise away, when interest 
or ambition requires it, and so leave the people in a 
worse condition than before. I have no patience with the 
Avay in which political qiiestions have been fought out. 
After years of controversy, wc have seen a statesman, who 
called another the greatet fool and beast in the world, join 
hands witli him, take the fool to his councils and the beast 
to his arms. It is not a subject to be compromised in this 
way. It is not a class question at all. It is a question of 
Inmuinity to the millions who are Avitliont those proper 
means of subsistence which every human being ought to 
enjoy. It is a ([ucstion of policy ; of that policy which has 
made the countiy great, wlimh has raised her, enabled her 
to over(3omc her difficulties, and which, if unchecked, will 
0 })en the way to yet more brilliant prosperity. It is a 
question of common justice to all, justice to the whole 
human family, to whom Providence has given the dominion 
over all things, in order that from His munificence His crea- 
tures might derive subsistence and enjoyment. 

Mr. Harford goes on to say that he and his friends 
acted merely on the defensive. Now, it is very benevolent 
in these gentlemen to speak of their own rents and their 
own land as being only held for the good of the labourer, 
and to deprecate the effect which a reduction in price would 
have on the cultivation of the soil. How stands the ques- 
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tion of price as respects the labourer ? Tables have been 
compiled, which I have consulted, and which trace the matter 
of agricultural labour as far back as possible, and which 
also show the prices of corn for the same periods.- Instead 
of showing that the labourer’s wages have been lowered by 
a reduction in the price of corn, nothing can be more di- 
rectly opposed to it. The maxjmutn *of the labourer's 
wages, as represented in pints of wheat, was when the price 
of wheat was the lowest. In the' fifteenth century wheat 
was 45. lOd per quarter, and the wages of the labourer were 
represented by 199 pints; at the end of the century wheat 
was at 155. 9^^., and the labourer’s wages only 82 pints. 
Corn had trebled in price, but wages had fallen one-half. 
From the end of the sixteenth century to the beginning of 
the next, corn rose to double the price — to 875. — and wages 
fell to 46 pints : another reduction of nearly one-half, ac- 
companied by a double rise in the price. It was similar in 
the seventeenth century — when wheat fell, wages rose. The 
same contrast was exhibited in the succeeding century. In 
1752 wheat was at 825., and the labourer earned only 96 
pints per week ; at another period wheat was at 605., and 
the labourer’s wages fell off to 70 pints. But the most 
complete proof is exhibited in the present century. In 
1803 wheat was at 915. 8^/., and the labourer’s wages only 
46 pints. Through the whole succession of tal)les the 
samq^contrast is shown. So much for high prices affording 
protection to the agricultural labourer. 

But Mr. Harford says he does not wish that we should 
wrest from him the moderate protection he enjoys. As if 
the League were robbers, and wanted to deprive him of his 
property ! Is there any vested interest in taxation ? Has 
any class of men a vested interest in the burdens the 
legislature lays on the people ? Can they have a property 
in the money which is in our own pockets, — a vested inter- 
est in the labourer’s property, which is his labour? If 
they have that, then indeed arc they the masters, and the 
labourers their slaves. But the League, he says, is very ty- 
rannous. He accuses it of violence, of tyranny, of endea- 
vouring to make the House of Commons a close borough, 
and to fill it only with their myrmidons. Has the League 
ever threatened — as a certain peer did — to put his black 
footman into the House? The League has ever put for- 
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ward as candidates men whose talents^ whose principles, 
and whose worth will stand a comparison with that of any 
in the country. Has the League ever attempted bribery 
or even treating?. Is it not owing to their proclama- 
tions, issued against l)ribery, that corrupting the people is 
now made more difficult than ever? Violence! tyranny! 
oppression ! dcspoilism l—strange words these for men who 
liavc no arguments but those which liberty and free dis- 
cussion furnish; wlio have sought but to enlighten the 
mind and persuade the will. That tyranny ! that oppres- 
sion ! If it is so, that tyranny is the tyranny of reason, 
and tliat despotism the despotism of demonstration. 

Blit then Mr. Harford professes to be greatly annoyed 
at our insulting the aristocracy of the country ; that we 
should go so far as to fix the brand of tyranny, of oppres- 
sion, on the fiower of the English nobility I I see no brand 
on the brow of the noble earl. Whenever tlie liower of our 
noltility — and I believe they ])est deserve the name — have 
shown, as he has, tlunr sympathy with the wants, and their 
determination to maintain the rights, of the people, they 
have bc^en welcomed by the League to their very hearts, 
and our friends have been glad to look up to them as our 
leaders. Is there a hand that would be raised against their 
jiroperty ? Is there a heart that does not rejoice tliat they 
fill stations which make their worth conspicuous ; which 
does not delight itself with the thought that it is they* lot, 
their right, and their privilege, 

“ The applause of lisfiiing senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And road their history in a nation^s eyes’’ 1 


Eix a brand on them ! We invite them ; in the fulness of 
burning hearts, we call on the Westminsters, the Badnors, 
and the Diicics to lead us on to conquest, and we will 
twine for them the noblest wreath that ever graced the 
brow of a patriot. Throughout the breadth and length of 
the land, when the ear hears them it shall bless them ; for 
lliey will have made the widow^s heart to sing for joy, and 
the blessing of those who were ready to perish shall rest 
upon them. 

Throughout the whole course, the proceedings of the 
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League have been marked by a rigid adherence to the 
question, and it has been made matter of accusation by the 
Times that the League has been ready to accept the sup- 
port even of those interests which are thought not to be in 
the closest affinity to it. ]5ut it is not a conquest of class 
over class that we wish. Wc strive for Free Trade for the 
benefit of the whole community. And how many recollec- 
tions and feelings throng on us to urge ns on ! How great 
the responsibility which rests on every elector to endeavour 
by his votes to carry it into legislative effect { ‘ How vast 
the obligations on those who have not the franchise, to make 
the force of public opinion felt ! How much there is to re- 
commend to every man the exhortation of Our chairman, — 
to enrol himself as a member, to give his subscription to 
advance the cause, and to facilitate the great struggle which 
is going on ! When he thinks of the benefits to be achieved, 
and whose steps he is following in, he will be eager to help 
forward the great cause. 1 shall never forget Paisley 
said Sir Robert Peel, ^^Avith its 15,000 men out of work, — 
men able and willing to Avork, but dependent on charity 
Sir Robert Peel ought never to forget it ; for if it had 
not been for his dilatory system, there never Avould have 
been families reduced to live on rotten potatoes, and beg 
from the chandler^s shops the refuse of the herring-brine to 
give them something of a relish; Avhilst each successive 
day added but another to another stage to their wretch- 
edness. Oh, may he not forget, but so remember as to 
give him heart and courage to shake off the fetters of the 
aristocratical faction by which he is bound, and of the 
monopolist class who use him as a tool even Avhile they 
despise him ; and, breaking away from them, earn for him- 
self a niche in history ! May he have the moral courage, 
in defiance of corrupt influence, to do justice, and to iden- 
tify himself with the greatest advance that this country Avill 
ever have made in the longest period of its history ! 

In every view — direct or indirect — Avhich can be 
taken, the Anti-Corn-Law League is entitled to your sup- 
port. It is so entitled for having brought into exercise 
the intelligence and intellect of the country; for having 
taught to listening thousands the lessons of truth, of know- 
ledge, and of science; for having placed the advocacy of 
its principles on the broadest basis, and for having pursued 
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as its policy the plan marked out by Providence itself, 
which has given to the different regions of the earth dilfcr- 
ent products, that the necessities of the one might be fur- 
nished fVom tlic superfluities of the other. We appeal to 
you, as the grand jury of the electors of the country, and 
ask at your hands a verdict in favour of that body by 
wliom so mucli has been already achieved, and by whose 
ultimate success thousands of other blessings will be pro- 
cured. For these reasons, I hold that the League is worthy 
of all support, is worthy not only of your best wishes, but 
of your most earnest and unceasing aid. If, as the wisest 
man said, tlicre is a time for every thing, — a time to be 
silent and a time to speak, — then the time to speak is 
vvdiilst we have health and strength and life; the time to 
be silent is only when we lie unconscious in the grave. 



No. XL 

AT COVENT-GATIDEN THEATIIE. 

May 8 , 1844 . 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I address you 
this evening under the disadvantage of not having been 
present at the early part of the proeeedings, from a cause 
whicli I must make a pica for your iiidulgenee as regards 
what I do address to you, namely, personal indisposition, 
which presses on me even in sight of so inspiriting and mag- 
nificent an assembly as the present. And what can be 
imagined more inspiriting or magnificent than these meet- 
ings ? The long series of them that l\gs now been held 
with unabated attention and zeal, — meetings of individifals 
gathered together to listen either to those elementary and 
simple truths which every one knows, or to the recondite 
speculations and laborious researches of political economy, 
not often found to gain the attention of multitudes, — 
meetings in which every heart glows with as burning a 
sense of the wrong we denounce as ever nerved those who 
took the field to contest against injustice with muskets 
on tVeir shoulders and swords by their sides, and yet 
which has blended this sense of wrong with a prudence as 
wise and a forbearance as dignified as ever marked the best 
school of philosophers, — meetings which have made this 
place an asylum of truth and justice, at a time when those 
qualities have been banished from the mansions of the 
men whose stations ought to have made them the leaders 
of the people, and w hen they have been violated in those 
legislative halls which ought to have been their sacred 
shrine, where tlieir blessings were worked out for the 
entire mass of the community. 

I confess that, for myself, I sometimes weary of the 
statistics of this question, interesting as they are. The list 
of deaths which a rise in tlie price of food has occasioned, 
— the long muster-roll of pauperism kept up by the con- 
tinual pressure from year to year, — committals for crime 
bearing their constant proportion to the fluctuations in the 
price of food, — calculations of the number of poor children 
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that die above those of the rich in consequence, not of the 
hard bearing of natural causes, but of artificial laws in 
aggravation of the disparity of condition, — these, and all 
the Other -fearful items in that account, although they are 
of a nature to harrow up the soul, yet the continuous detail 
drives us back upon that one plain, simple truth in which 
the whole question is iiiuvolved, and which contains all its 
merits, — 1 mean the fact that the labourer is worthy of 
his hirc.^^ There is the beginning and the end of the 
argument, in my view of the matter. It is a question of 
justice, of simple, impartial, universal justice. The doom 
of mankind is toil, and the labourer is Avorthy of his hire, 
Avorthy of it un diminished by trick, rapacity, or oppression; 
Avortliy of his hire for whatever it Avill fetch in the world^s 


market; worthy of his hire to lay it out Avith Avhomsoever 
he may please, and for whatsoever he a^uU ; worthy of it 
undiminished by any interference except that only which 
tal?es from him his proportion of the national expenditure, 
of that which is fairly necessary for the carrying on the 
government, and for the defence of the community. In- 
deed, all other matters, although upon many accounts it is 
Avortli while to go into their consideration, arc but inci- 
dental to tliis great controversy ; here is its essence. 

AVe afhrm that the labourer is Avorthy of his hire : the 
monopoly that levies taxation for class profit, and not for 
national objects, denies that proposition, tramples pn it, 
spurns it as if it Avere a mere cobweb, and not a primary 
law of human society, and one of the first dictates of 
nature and of Providence. It is an accident that the manu- 
facturer thinks the violation of this law diminishes his 
profits; it is an accident that the landlord thinks that the 
violation of this law enlarges his rents. Were it directly 
the Inverse did justice to those avIio toil, by allowing them 
1 C tull results of their toil, injure the manufacturer and 
benefit tlie landlord— I should still say precisely the same 
Jet justice be done. The difference in the class makes 
no difference in the principle; we must not regard these 
temporary and subordinate considerations : here is the first 
obligation of society and of law,— the recognition of a title 
as sacred, nay, more so, than that by which any species of 

any titles or estates 
I see why none should regard 
j ecause m the whole history of mankind — at least of 
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peaceful legislation — I believe no class was ever ruined by 
justice unless it deserved that fate by crime. So linked 
together is the order of things in nature, that the dictates 
of equity are never violated with impunity : they who have 
gone on on that road should look about tliem and return as 
soon as possible ; and they who hold property, and defend 
the enactments of society for the security of their posses- 
sions, of all people should be tender of the labourer's right, 
and regard that as specially sacred, for without it their 
■title-deeds are but so much parchment. A man’s riglit 
in his limbs is beyond and above any one’s riglit in his 
land. Those who will not allow him to say his soul is his 
own, must at least allow that his body is his own ; and 
what he wins from his fellovv-raen in the supply of their 
wants, or from nature in its fertile returns to the appli- 
cation of human toil, is his by the first of all titles ; 
and those who trample on it endanger the entire order of 
society, and do that which, if carried out to its consTs- 
quences, would break down all safety in property, anni- 
hilate all successions in honours, and shake thrones to their 
very foundations. 

It is important in one point of view% however much to 
be regretted on account of its evils in another respect, that 
this first ground of justice cannot be reached for the pur- 
pose of hostile invasion but by passing over other grounds- 
and tVat those who interfere with the right of the work- 
man to what he earns in the sweat of his brow, also med- 
dle with the tradesman, the merchant, the capitalist, and the 
large manufacturer. And in the Avrong inflicted on these, a 
spirit has been raised, an organisation produced, a ma- 
chinery set up and put to work, which shows those who 
toil their way to the peaceful acquisition of what is due to . 
them, in combination with other classes of society, suffering 
similar injuries, and having to assert analogous rights. It 
is well for the enemies of justice, for its violators — and there 
is this break^vater between them and the toiling multitudes 
— that they have to deal, in the first instance, with the 
League, combined of all classes, and having for its leaders 
men of station, ability, wealth, and extensive influence; 
that they have to deal with this combination, and not 
merely with the labouring multitude disunited from others, 
and who in such a state of society — if they were left to 
fight with the aristocracy by whom they are injured — 
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would give us only the ijrospect of confusion and desola- 
tion; who would either break out into open violence, 
wliich would make one great ruin of much of the beauty 
and ornament of our country, or else, turned aside from 
their legitimate inode of obtaining subsistence, would spread 
over the land like swarms of locusts, devouring every green 
thing, incapable of being driven back or cooped up by all 
the severities or imprisonments of the Poor-Law system 
which a landed aristocracy could apply. 

Tlrnrc is little occasion for mo to attempt any array of 
details ; when not only at the early meetings of the League 
in this place you have heard the commercial part of this 
question so ably and amply argued, but when, at its more 
recent meetings, at three or four in succession, you have 
heard the agricultural division of it as thoroughly entered 
into, at once from members of the landlord and those of 
the tenant class of agriculturists; you have heard state- 
ments, showing that some amongst them are alive to their 
own interests, that they see that honesty is the best policy, 
and sympathise with those who are claiming their rights 
against the body to which they nominally belong, and have 
voluntarily proHered here the results of that inquiry which 
in anotlKu* place was asked for and superciliously refused. 
You have had your open committee on this portion .of the 
subject. Evidence has been adduced here which might 
well settle the question, and opposed to which certaiply we 
find no particle of contradictory evidence from the rival and 
antagonistic society. In fact, all the arguments of what 
calls itself the Agricultural Protection Society^^ appear 
to have evaporated in the production of one tract in tliree 
months, and that tract cliieiiy characterised hy the dis- 
» graceful peculiarity of bciug the most dishonest publication 
that has issued from the press for many a long year. While 
tliere is not a position in it, bearing the semblance of rea- 
soning, that has not been over and over again discussed, 
refuted, and exploded on these boards, — while it is falla- 
cious in its logic, untrue in its history, false even in its con- 
temporary laets, — it is, above all, glaringly and outrageously 
false in its attempt to pervert the highest authority of this 
country— the patriarch of its political economy— to bring 
him into court as a witness in the cause of monopoly. An at- 
tempt so impudent as this I believe never to have been made 
in any court ot justice for any cause however desperate. 
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In the face of the whole tendency of his system, in the 
teeth of his well-known principles, reiterated from book to 
hook and chapter to chapter of his great work, the lords 
and gentlemen of the committee of the. Agricultural Pro- 
tection Socicty^^ have called, not a false witness into court, 
but have called Adam Smith into court as their witness, 
putting their false words into his mouth. This is beyond 
the plea of mere literary license. There is not a gentleman 
connected with the press, here or any where else, who would 
be capable of committing such a fraud; or, if such a one 
was found, who would not be discharged from his employ- 
ment for so doing, and be denounced by his fellow-labourers. 
It is an attempt to impose in this great cause the highest 
authority on one side as an authority on the other. That 
individual members of that committee should say they dis- 
own the pamphlet, and ^vash their hands of it — as I under- 
stand some of them have said in private — is not enough ; 
there is much more than this due to the sense of public 
justice and decency. It is a violation, we will say nothing 
of Christian morality, — but it goes very far indeed to touch 
the honour of a British gentleman that his name is in 
any way mixed up with such a subornation of false testi- 
mony. 

The proceedings of these meetings have attracted anim- 
adversion in one particular, which is, pei’haps, hcittc'r worth 
adverting to than any thing which has !)een urged by the 
Protection Society. It has been said, and in (piartcrs 
seemingly not unfriendly to our objects, that too much of a 
tone of exaggeration has been indulged in here, as to the 
benefits that may CLCcriie from Corn- Law repc^al. We are 
alleged to have represented the re^iults of such a measure 
as constituting a perfect millennium on earth, as healing all 
the evils and wretchedness of society, and creating such a 
state as the poets might sing of as the return of the golden 
age on earth. Noav, how much reason for this imputa- 
tion may have been given I do not know ; but 1 think the 
general representation here of the repeal of the monopoly 
laws has been rather as a cure for an evil, than as the pro- 
duction of all this amount of virtue and happiness. Our 
first business is to struggle with the acknowledged mis- 
chiefs that are abroad in society; to apply something like 
mitigation to the aggravated horrors that have existed in 
manufacturing towns at particular seasons, and that are 
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found to a large extent in. great cities at all times ; to assist 
the great body of society, by enabling them to help them- 
selves ; and it is surely no objection to a medicine to say 
that, though it may cure a disease, it will not confer the 
gift of imnioi’tality. But, besides this, there is, I think, 
demonstrably a large amount of practical good which may 
be most confidently anticipated from the extension of Free- 
Trade ])rineiples. It is said that, were those barriers thrown 
down, there would be a great amount of speculation, there 
would be an immediate amelioration of the working classes; 
but that it would, be fouiuLthat behind these artificial bar- 
riers there are natural obstructions which cannot be passed ; 
and that the world, or our own country, would still exhibit, 
in a short period of time, very much the same amount and 
degree of sulfering as had been temporarily relieved by this 
legislative measure. 

Now, 1 demur to there being such natural barriers to 
bc^ speedily reached after the first influx of good from the 
jnactical establishment of Free-Trade principles. Where 
are those barriers ? So long as there is but the most in- 
significjaut fraction of the land of Europe which is well 
cultivated, what an indefinite increase of progress is to be 
found there at our very dooi’s ! Then there arc intermin- 
able forests and prairies to the workVs end wliiidi are ready 
to yield their ])roducc to the hand of the cultivator. We 
reach not the natural limits of man^s progress whilstetherc 
arc climates abounding in rich fruits and in natural pro- 
ducts of various descriptions, wdiicli may be readily ex- 
changed for the products of the human labour and inge- 
nuity of other countries. We are in no danger whilst the 
tropical regions are in all their richness ; wdiilst there are 
lands so fertile that sometimes their pork is spoiled by 
being fattened too much on peaches ; whihj there are mil- 
lions yet destitute of that convenient clothing and of those 
dwellings which should be the lot of every inhaliitant of this 
world ; while out of its 900,000,000, not 200,000,000 are 
yet reached by the manufacture of articles deemed essential 
to a comfortable existence ; while in all countries there is 
a fund of power whicli may be stimulated to action, and 
w'hile free interchange has ^its full room, for coming ages 
and ages, to promote the good of each from the resources 
of all : we may look onwards, I think, to such an advance- 
ment as w e need feel no discouragement if there be some 
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eventual limit thereto ; we may anticipate that the triumph 
of Free Trade would give an impetus to tlje world analogous 
to that which Europe experienced at the great period of 
the Reformation, when it shook off the fetters of feudalism 
in which it had been* so long cramped and enslaved — of 
that feudalism which is mimicked now by tlie men who 
make their landlords’ titles a trade and a dignity, and who 
keep up that trade by means which depress all other classes 
whatever. 

It is in this direction that I look for the true greatness, 
for the real independence of our country — that sort of 
independence which the patriot will desire, and in desiring 
which he will have the satisfaction of feeling that he is 
cherishing no narrow purpose, but that his patriotism is in 
harmony witii the most extensive philanthropy. Indepen- 
dence is univcu’sal dependence — the mutual interchange of 
good, in whatever quarter that good can be realised. Of 
all schemes of national independence, the most puerile and 
paltry, as well as the most fallacious, is that which is sought 
for through the medium of protective duties on the importa- 
tion of food. Modern Greece won independence by the 
remains of its original freedom of spirit, and the traditions 
of its ancient glory. Switzerland achieved lu^r independ- 
ence by tenacity for its simple and pure manners, when 
they were outraged by its subjugators. The United Pro- 
vince'^ won their independence by their regard for tlie rights 
of conscience and liberty of religion. The little republic of 
San Marino, amidst Europe’s convulsions, maintained its 
independence by moderation. The United States of Ame- 
rica won their independence by resistance to taxation with- 
out representation. By a variety of pure principles liave 
noble actions been called forth, and national independence 
achieved or preserved, leaving it for the proud nolhlity of 
England, with their Norman titles and their long pedigrees, 
to dream of securing national independence through the 
agency of custom-house officers. Oh, when the author of 
our national song delighted in the contemplation, the 
proud contemplation, of British independence — when 
Thomson sang of his country, 

“ Still more majestic slialt thou rise, 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke, 

As the loud blast that tears the skies 

Serves but to root thy native oak, — ■ 
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lie little thought that any body would ever have ima^ned 
that that oak was most safely rooted in the dunghill of 
protective duties. Let the independence of Britain be a 
reliance upon her own skill, not an attempt to creep under 
any safeguard of this description : applying the capital she 
has amassed, exercising the intelleotual acuteness and vigour 
wliich has ever distinguished her inventors, and displaying 
that indomitable power of labour which marks her multi- 
tudes, she makes lierself independent of all by rendering 
to all those services which they cannot do without ; and in 
the necessity of such services for their well-being, amply 
will she reap in return from them what is most important 
to lier own well-being, and thus n'gain and exercise wliat 
]\IiltoD calls 'Mier ancient prerogative^^ of teaching the 
nations how to live. 

J beli(ivc we have present in this meeting, and the time 
of year makes it to be cx])ected that it should be so, a more 
thhn usual proportion of friends from different parts of the 
country; and I cannot conclude witliout a few remarks 
having special reference to them. I wish them to take 
back into the country, as the practical lesson which the 
League at this moment is most desirous of enforcing, the 
necessity of attending to the registration. Never yet have 
the pco[)]e worked the machinery of the Reform Bill; from 
its first enactment it has been managed by parties for party 
])urposes; but never by tlie people for their own b,7nefit. 
You must remember that the Bill wdiich makes tliis ma- 
chinery necessary, has destroyed the old opportunity of 
popular enthusiasm carrying a jioiiit suddenly at an elec- 
tion. It is of no use now that you arc enthusiastic : when 
the time of election comes, if the registration has been 
neglected, .you are only like the unarmed warrior, who, 
wdiatever the intensity of his interest in the conflict, and 
how great soever the power ho might have had with his 
W'capon of turning the tide of battle, can only look hope- 
lessly on, a forlorn spectator, Avith no small self- accusation 
in liis own bosom. In no place, ca^cii Avhcrc the registration 
has been most attciuleil to, has any thing like the entire 
number of qualified ’persons been put on the list. The 
investigation which has been carried on in London shows 
that there are tens of thousands whose claims have every 
jirobability of being established. Look after this, friends 
^ from the country, and see to it in your own localities. 
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Remember that the elections which occur now, from time 
to time, are not a true test of what our question will be 
when its forces are in the field. We look to the elections 
that pass now as to their moral, not as to their, numerical 
results. We have no dream of adding such a number of 
Free-Traders in the present parliament upon these parti- 
cular occasions as can make any impression whatever on 
the divisions there. Our time will come by and by. Now, 
the occasions are to be taken when victory, as it was in 
London, is great by its moral strength, by the electrical 
stroke which it gives the country. Such another occasion 
has occurred in South Lancashire, and that county will be 
fought, and fought with a spirit proportioned to the emer- 
gency of the occasion. There the friends of Free Trade — 
Leaguers or not Leaguers — will take the field ; though the 
county may be partitioned between large landlords, every 
one of whom stands aloof or looks on with hostility, yet 
the battle will be fought with an energy that will make 
them tremble for the fate of the county, if it docs not bear 
away the prize before their eyes. Think of these things, I 
say again, as you return into the country. Have the hun- 
dred eyes of Argus for the registration lists, and that will 
give you the hundred arms of Briarcus for the elections, 
every onfi striking a death-blow at monopoly. I know how 
much there is to contend with in these matters. 

The Western Times told us the other day of a young 
man in a workshop at Exeter in which there were ten 
workmen ; the foreman announced to them authoritatively 
that they wore all to vote for the Attorney -General ; five 
of them, being Tories, obeyed the mandate of the master; 
the other five were of a different description, — four of tljem 
did not vote at all, but one voted according to his con- 
science, and he, we arc told, was discharged, though bear- 
ing the best of characters, and having a poor mother 
dependent on him for subsistence. Such is protection at 
election times I And then some monopoly-lord looks ten- 
derly on ; and while the son, perhaps, is compelled to have 
recourse to tlie dietary of the poor-house, the mother, if 
she is fortunate, may obtain a pittance from the Bciic-r 
volcnt Society for the Protection of Poor Needlewomen/^ 
Such is the result of the interference with which, in all 
localities, and among almost all classes, the friends of 
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truth and justice in this Free-Trade question, and in so 
many other public contests, will have to struggle. 

I confess I cannot contemplate without disgust the 
amount of. crime which is perpetrated by those who pass for 
rcspccta])le, moral, and even religious members of society, 
ljut wlio seem to think tliat all principle is superseded by 
the struggle of an election and by the prospect of scats in 
Parliament. Why, the landlord who purchases land, reckon- 
ing that he buys votes at the same time — whose tenants^ 
polling according to his order is a portion of the rent 
that is paid for the farm — who exercises the cruelty of 
liis antliority by a tlireat of dismissal from the holding of 
those who are not obedient — wdio, directly and indirectly, 
applies the screw to tradespeople and labourers — who is 
connected with those operations by which integrity is 
broken down, and the poor man taught the first lesson of 
guilt in an offer so large as to dazzle and bewilder him, and 
wlif), perhaps, by this is led into a long course of cor- 
ruption and ini([uity — whose conduct makes the noblest 
of institutions (the representative) the means of manu- 
facturing liaseiiess, and who too often merits the stigma 
of being a suborner of ruffianism and a missionary of 
demoralisation, — incurs a guilt for which, in my view, no 
palliation can be offered by the greatness of thd prize or 
the frequency of the custom. Compared with this, I do 
not hesitate to say that the poor outcast who walks the 
Strand for the wages of infamy, contributes less to the 
amount of public vice than many persons who are dignified 
as noble,^^ and, would less pollute by her presence the 
circle of a court or the presence of royalty. 

1 have another thing to say to our friends from the 
country ; and that is, let them take care of the tricks which 
are practised here. There is thimblc-riggiiig and ring- 
dropping in other places besides Epsom or the pothouses 
()l the metropolis. Let them beware of knavish humanities. 
I would not utter one syllabic to steel any man^s heart 
against a grief that should be felt, or to close his pocket 
from liberal almsgiving; but when it is attempted to blind 
the country to the claims of justice by introducing some 
show of alleged charity ; when comparatively imperfect, 
pitiful, and paltiy donation^ are set up in the room of 
giving to every one that which is rightfully his own; 
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when the enumeration of these is made boastfully to turn 
us away from the real and only cure for the country's 
misery, and the distress of so large a portion of its inhabit- 
ants, — why, then, I say it is time to cry Beware V’ and 
to expose the sophisms and the duplicity, whatever aristo- 
cratic names may adorn the lists. 

It is a false and bastard charity ; I mean that which, 
while it gives to this or tliat particular class of tlie poor 
something to lighten the day’s pressure, denies them that 
good by which they could serve themselves from year’s end 
to year’s end • a charity wdiich would cut down the hours of 
work in the mill, and at the same time the worth of wages 
in the market ; acliarity which gives guineas to individuals, 
while it draws millions from the community ; a charity 
which bestows a sqiiarc half-inch of court-plaister to the 
scratch on the finger of society, while it drives the iron of 
oppression into the very soul of the country; a charity 
that gives hundreds of children a penny bun, while* it 
makes millions of men pay dd, for the ChL loaf; a charity 
that, having created a conflagration of misery and wret(;hed- 
ness, brings its silver thimble to put its drop of water on 
the flames. I say that this charity is unworthy of absorb- 
ing the regard of right-minded men ; it is a sort of ped- 
dling man-millincry of humanity, that should not stand in 
the way of the greatest philanthropy of all, that which 
renders impartial justice to every man wdio labours. JiCt 
them give over talking sensibility and voting monopoly ; 
let them render justice, justice to the poor, and they will 
then take care of their own children ; they Avill pay their 
w^orkwomen, select their own schools, do that for them- 
selves, and do it very much better than any self-appointed 
patron can ; and Avill realise, in the comfort of their dwell- 
ings and in the progress of their condition, that which they 
deserve by their toil, but which no charity ever lias sup- 
plied or ever can. 

Those who arc present at such a time as this from the 
country, perhaps, have some of them come to Loudon in 
connection with many of the institutions that are now 
holding their anniversaries. They have come to talk of 
subjects more sacred than that which occupies us here ; but 
I would say to them that, if sUch have been the topics of 
their attention and the tone of their minds, I desire no 
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better state of mind for our meetings, because I believe 
that the doctrines of Free Trade are essentially connected 
with the giving peace on earth and diffusing good will 
among mankind. AVhat, indeed, is a greater bar to the 
progress of religion in the land than monopoly ? It inter- 
feres witli devout associations even in those natural scenes 
that excite them almost instinctively in the human bosom. 
Tn all the richness of harvest, when golden fields are waving 
in heaverds light, and you sec the peasant or the poor 
labourer look on, and when thankfulness to Providence 
should arise in his heart, there comes the shadow of the 
dark cloud of monopoly brooding over the scone, and inter- 
])osing between him and the sunshine of God^s bounty. 
Feelings have not tlieir full, free, and fair play, even on the 
most sacred points ; nor can they, for we may be assured 
that there will be no rest — there can be only one incessant 
struggle — until the claims of justice are conceded by the 
po!ks(issors of power. In promoting this, they will be co- 
operating with a moral and religious work, one which 
deserves to be classed with those wliicli made illustrious 
such names as those of Howard and Clarkson, for bringing 
cmancipalion to slavery, the light ’ of heaven into the 
(lark(ist and dreariest regions of wretchedness, the song of 
gladness to the tongue of the widow and the orphan, and 
kiii(lli(’r feelings of social order where now all is strife and 
contemtion. As a good work, then, let them pronyte it 
by their concurrence while they are here, and by their co- 
operation when they return to their several places of 
abode. 

And now^, for myself, I have to thank you for the 
cheering sym])athy which may seem in some measure to 
have rendered niincccssary the apology with which I com- 
meneed ; but wlicther in si(^kiiess or in health there' is no 
cause which lays stronger grasp upon the heart and mind 
than docs tliis great cause of justice and humanity. It is 
one for wdiicli the exertions of a life would be well spent, 
and dying breath coidd scarcely be poured forth more 
appropriately than in a last protest against that injurious 
system which denies to man the rights of his labbur, the 
ch arter of his being, and the bounty of his Creator. 
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AT COVENT-GAllDEN THEATRE. 

May 22r/, 1844. 

It is now so near the time at which it is the wliolesome 
rule and practice of these meetings to adjourn^ that I could 
well desire to be excused speaking on this occasion^ were 
it not that I would not seem to flinch from doing a portion 
of that sort of garrison duty which is devolved upon us at 
the present time. In the absence of so many champions 
of this great and good cause — men whom this assembly 
has been accustomed to sec here week after week — we arc 
left, as it were, to guard the fortress of Free Trade, and, to 
take as much care as lies in our power that it sustains no 
damage in their absence ; to show that there is no peril, 
while they are withdrawn, that the banner of Free Trade 
should be lowered before the black flag of monopoly ; and 
to wait here to welcome them back soon, I trust, with a 
shout of triumph ringing in the air, and to add our gra- 
tulatioris to those with which they may have been already 
welcomed, for the victory which their exertions Avill have 
been •instrumental in obtaining. And in the fulfilment of 
this duty, whilst we have only to look on at the strife in 
which they are engaged, it is matter, I think, of satisfac- 
tion that this first county conflict will be fought on the 
one great question in reference to which the League is 
organised. 

The matter comes plainly and simply before the elec- 
tors of South Lancashire. There is no confusion or mis- 
take ; the battle is fought for that which alone Ave contem- 
plate in these meetings, and which is the one object of the 
organisation of the Anti-Corn-Law League. For be it 
known to all, friends or foes, that this is the one bond of 
our union. Whatever may be our opinion on other topics 
— whatever I myself, and some who have addressed you 
this evening, may tliink either jof church establishments, or 
how many and what class of individuals should possess the 
sufirage, and numerous other questions of the deepest mo- 
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ment, and exciting strong feelings — yet here we know no- 
thing of these questions. They are not mooted unless the 
infatuated obstinacy of those who resist our claim should 
compel tliem to be agitated ; and then who can say what 
questions may arise, what interests or antique prestiges 
may })c shattered and wrecked in the storm that will ensue ! 
For no cuckoo cry of blue or yellow colours — for no cant 
words of '' Whig’^ or Tory^’ faction — for no scheme of 
Old England” or “Young England,” with its propositions 
of saiuts'-days and maypoles for the people — for no old 
strife of faction or modern conundrums — is this great battle 
fighting in South Lancashire; but plainly and broadly the 
contest is for Free Trade on the one side, and monopoly 
on the other. Upon that wc ask the verdict of the 
electors of that district ; if they give it in our favour, it 
will l)e a more encouraging triumph, perhaps, than any 
wldcli has yet been achieved ; and if we fail, it will only 
be to return to the conflict, with renewed vigour and fresh 
determination to try the other counties, to appeal to the 
entire constituency of the kingdom, to get its verdict in 
our favour, and then to stand or fall by demanding of those 
who administer the constitutional power of the country 
whether they will or will not hear the voice of their political 
creators. 

One is always curious to know what can be said on 
tlicsc occasions, and 1 find in the Times of this morifing a 
spcc'ch reported, of the monopolist candidate, Mr. Ent- 
wistlc, made at Holton on Monday last, in which he uses 
these expressions : “ Trade had already been carried on in 
this country to an enormous extent, and it was for the 
purpose of extending it still further that they Avere asked 
to injure, if not destroy, one of the most important, if not 
the most important, interests in the kingdom.” The poor 
man seems alarmed at the magnitude of the trade of this 
country. lie complains that it is enormous.” Why, a 
gianFs constitution requires a gianFs food. Is not the 
population enormous” ? Does it not increase at the rate 
of nearly 1000 a day? Are not the wants of the millions 
“ enormous” beyond all rule or precedent, and demanding 
a corresponding supply ? Are not the evils which industry 
has to meet “ enormous” ? Is not the taxation of the 
country “ enormous” ? And, if monopolists will start such 
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expressions, is not rent cnormous^^ ? And is not the 
imposition of a tax on the peoplC‘S food for the enhance- 
ment of that rent the most enormous’^ of all other enor- 
mities? It is a strange discovery, this of the* wonderful 
growth of trade. Who finds it so out of Soutli Larieashire? 
I suspect I might also ask, AVithin that county? Do our 
shopkeepers complain that trade has grown so enormous 
that they do not know how to enlarge their establishments 
sufficiently, and that they are ([uite distressed to know to 
what to apply the surplus profits of their enormous gains ? 
Do our shipowners find fiiult with the enormous extent of 
our commerce? Do they raise this cry at Hull, Mdiere in 
the last month, between the 10th of April and the 9th of 
May, sixty-four vessels arrived laden with foreign corn, and 
from the injurious operation of our sliding scale, forbidding 
merchants to anticipate the time when such sup[)lies arc 
needed and can profitably be brought in, out of those sixty- 
four ships sixty-one were foreign vessels? Throughout 
the country the want is not the limiting and abridging 
trade, but the increasing it and extending the means of 
subsistence, until distress, suffering, crime even, whose enor- 
mity is crcjited by the pressure of these laws, shall give 
way to an antagonistic power of like gigantic force, but of 
more beneficent purpose. 

Mr. Kntwistle does not absolutely propose to drive our 
trad ft back within narrower limits, although it is to that 
his argument tends. In such a state of society as ours, 
and in tlic condition of this country, trade is essentially 
progressive. To check its course, which is what he does 
propose — to protest against its further extension, which is 
what he docs declarp — what would this be but to produce 
a mass of misery, tlic contemplation of which must appal 
every human mind. It is of no use to say of the popula- 
tion that they are redundant ; it is of no avail for the land- 
owners to say, We do not want these pcople,^^ or for the 
factory proprietor to reply, "^Neither do avc want them.” 
It is utterly useless to complain of Nature as having made 
a blunder in the production of such multitudes on this 
limited island of ours ; — there they arc — the millions in 
their want, and with their strength ; there they are in their 
sufferings and their destitution, with power of earning an 
independent supply if they are not interfered with by re- 
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strictive laws. They exist, and you cannot order them out 
of existence ; they are a great fact/^ and must rule other 
facts, and eventually they must rule legislation also. 

Wliy this jealousy and ill-feeling, approaching to scorn, 
on the subject of trade ? What could the body politic do 
without it? Its members arc as essential to the well- 
being of the entire body as those who may hold themselves 
the most dignified portion of that great and complex unity. 
To say tliat the landed interest is to be looked at as the 
w^orthiest and the most important in the country, and that 
trade in its natural progress is to do nothing to interfere 
with that interest, is only like the folly of the fiddler who 
had hurt both his foot and his hand, whose constant lan- 
guage to his medical attendant was, Doctor, never mind 
my foot — that is of no consequence ; do but cure my hand 
— take care of that until at last the doctor, wearied with 
this absurdity, cried out, Why, you fool, you ' enormous^ 
fool, if your foot be mortified, what will become of your 
handV^’ Let the possessors of property learn the lesson 
wliich that old story teaches. They arc as dependent on 
the multitude as the multitude is upon them, and they 
cannot with impunity trifle with its wants or its rights ; 
neither can they set up an interest, whether they call it 
the interest of the land^^ or any other, which ought for 
a moment to weigh down the just claims of the millions ; 
still less a system which, by its artificial production of 
dearness in price and its artificial restriction of naturally 
advancing trade and commerce, fills the land not only with 
sufl’ering, but with guilt also, inducing such events as that 
which has lately occupied, and ought not to glide from, the 
attention of the inhabitants of this metropolis — I mean the 
condemnation to such punishment as even gross crime only 
finds its due aw*ird in, of a poor creature for an act of reck- 
lessness to which she was reduced by the absence of the 
means of employment and of the necessary food for the day^s 
sui)sistence. It ought not to be borne while food is dearer 
than it might be—made so by artificial regulations — that 
thcic should be such a condemnation, not merely, as in the 
fii st instance, of death upon the gallows, but even of such 
a imiited sentence as seven y,ears’ transportation for a poor 
creature who is in fact found guilty of destitution, and is 
condemned lor the crime of being driven to desperation. 
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Why; if agriculture is only to be supported by sucli laws, 
I ^liould say, then, let agriculture sink. Chemists tell us 
that there is in the human blood a certain quantity of 
iron ; they say this may be extracted, separated, and pro- 
duced in the metallic form, and that from the veins of forty 
men iron enough may be produced to make a ploughshare. 
If so, such a ploughshare, while these laws eontinue, ought 
to Ue the badge and crest of Agricultural Protection So- 
cieties. 

And what propriety is there in the contrast between 
agriculture and trade ? Landownerisrn is itself a trade in 
this country — a most sordid and unfair trade, taking every 
advantage ; doing tliat which no other trade can ac- 
complish — namely, creating artificial profits by the prosti- 
tution of the legislative authority. It is a trade not only 
in corn and money, but, when we look at the political in- 
fluence for which the possession of land is coveted, it is a 
trade in votes, consciences, bribery, perjury, and demoral- 
isation. Zl'he feudal nobles ! the ancient nobility of our 
country f They are no such thing. 

In certain recent complaints, to take a very minor 
operation of this great question of Free Trade, — in certain 
alleged minor evils, like that which came out the other 
day, when the Duke of Richmond complained of the oper- 
ation of Peel’s tariff upon the value of his salmon streams 
in Scotland, respecting which he said he had lost 2000/. 
from being obliged to reduce the rent of the tenant who 
rented them, — why, it is evident, if this be so, that the 
people of this country, in the consumption of salmon, have 
been plundered of 2000/. a year by this coroneted fish- 
monger. 

Look, again, at some other features of this trade of 
landowncrism. In one of their own journals — one which 
is preeminently theirs — the Morning Herald^ about a week 
ago, there was inserted a selection of extracts from a pam- 
phlet, introduced with these remarks : “ That some such 
effort as this is needed can require no proof. When we 
find a single county within sixty miles of the metropolis 
(Suffolk) disgraced and dismayed by more than fifty incen- 
diary conflagrations within two^ months, it cannot be a time 
to rest in contented indolence.^^ Quotations are then 
made from the pamphlet, which is entitled Remedies for 
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some of the Evils which constitute the Perils of the Nation^ 
which bring out in bold relief the fact that the landowners^ 
trade wages war on cottage Inabitations ; that in one county 
after another the number of families has increascjd^ and the 
number of dwellings diminished. They will not allow 
liumanity to rest its foot upon their soil, unless it be profit- 
able to themselves, if tlicy can help it. In Bedfordshire 
we find that, betAveen the years 1801 and 1831, tlicrif has 
been in three villages an increase of 54 in the number of 
families, and a decrease in the dwellings by the actual 
demolition of 23 cottages. In Buckinghamshire, in five 
parishes, the families in that time increased by the addition 
of 120, while the cottages diminished by 41. In Cam- 
bridgeshire, in three parishes, the families augmented by 
IGO, while the dwellings were reduced by 18. In Hamp- 
shire, in seven parishes, there was an addition of 248 fami- 
lies, accompanied by a demolition of 124 houses. In 
Shssex, in five parishes, the families increased by 62, and 
the liouses diminished by 50. So that the general result 
of this veiT cursory glance over these six countiel^was, that 
in 1801 there w^ere 2551 families accommodated in 2375 
dwellings, leaving only 176 families to seek for a share of 
other habitations ; Avhile in 1831 the families had increased 
to 6307, and the dwellings were reduced to 2041, leaving 
1266 families to be only sharers in the shelter of a roof 
belonging to others. What outcries wc have heard a^-aiust, 
and wimt reprobation of, the French revolutionary watch- 
wwd of Peace with cottages and war with palaces 
But that cry, the signal as it may often have been of 
plunder and massacre, was to my mind not half so disgust- 
ing as this war on cottages for the benefit of palaces. 

Now, observe, these are all great agricultural counties — 
the places where the system is wrought out to the fullest 
extent that it can be in such a country as ours, and where 
wc sec Avhat the unchecked predominance of tlie so-called 
agricultural system tends to realise. Who can wonder 
alter this, that in one of these counties there was, as the 
same article informs us, fifty incendiary conflagrations 
witlnn two months? And they have kept up, and do keep 
up, scenes of this description. It is not that League meet- 
ings are held there : those meetings, have scarcely taken 
p at all in the county of Suffolk, where this crime is 
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most predominant. There is no sucb coincidence, as is so 
often insidiously pointed out by Pro-Corn-Law lords. They 
have it all their own way in that county; and there is the 
result. The landlords down from tho metropolis to keep 
Whitsuntide; they refer to that sacred commemoration in 
which we are told that tongues of flame descended from 
heaven to earth. They go to witness ^Hhe tongues of 
flame^^ ascending from earth to heaven, kindled, not for the 
preaching of peace and good will, but the result of crime 
produced by legal op[3rcssion, the elocpient pleaders of the 
wrongs, suflPerings, and degradations of that mute j^easantry. 
And all this is put into the newspaper from which 1 quote 
it ; for what purpose, think you ? Why, that we should 
subscribe to a charity, “sho Id help some one or other of 
the benevolent associations tb my Lord Ashley and others 
are forming, — that we should g. something in order that 
cottages may be made more comkrtable, — as if, under such 
a system, improvement could be carried into effect without 
the whole benefit rapidly gliding away from the hands of 
the artisan or labouring tenant, and finding its way into 
the clutches of the landlords ! Why do you not manage,^^ 
said a friend of mine in Ireland, some little while Jigo, at 
a cottage where he liad stopped in his wanderings, to 
have a better kettle than that to boil your potatoes in 
Bless you, sir,^^ replied the inmate, if we were to have 
a nevj kettle seen here to boil our potatoes in, the landlord 
would be sure to put something on our rent next quartcr.^^ 
Tliat is the great gulf towards which all such im])rovements 
must tend. Charitable collections raised here for the bene- 
fit of the starving fisheruien in the Orkneys 1 Why, they 
have gone by wholesale into the pockets of the Scotch 
landlords ! Towards that tends every thing : the great 
omnipresent eye of monopoly is over all the food in the 
country ; and there cannot be a morsel of bread put into 
the mouth of the poorest pauper, but what the noble and 
highest-titled landlords have their share of it as a spoil. 

And in what way, and upon what principle, are these 
enormities apologised for? There is a point which I have 
mentioned here before very recently, but which I do not 
intend should be lost sight of by the public, — I mean the 
dereliction of principle which has been shown by the Agri- 
cultural Protection Society in its first publication. It will 
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not do to call it, as some have done, a point of literary 
criticism f it is no such thing. It is a question of moral 
honesty and common decency. False quotations from the 
writings of Adam Smith were once proved on Mr. Cayley's 
pamphlet ; after a time he put a letter into the Morning 
Herald, half-confessing and half-defending the charge, but 
admitting the substitution of the word ""protection" for 
that of "" encouragement," and also admitting that in two 
instances, if not in more, he had not taken consecutive 
words of those which were marked in his pamphlet, as the 
words of Adam Smith, and promising that these, and any 
other error that might be pointed out, should thereafter be 
corrected. Now, what is the fact ? Why, that this pub- 
lication has been reduced in price from to 2d., so that 
by those who buy it, it may be bought the more largely. It is 
distributed, it is said, by tens of thousands, or more, through- 
out the country, — I dare say sent down by hundredweights 
into South Lancashire at this moment. And yet, notwith- 
standing Mr. Cayley's printed apology and profession one 
month ago, to this day these falsifications are not corrected. 
I purchased a copy of the pamphlet on this very afternoon. 
I found all tlie falsifications there : the alteration of the 
word "" encouragement" into "" protection," the perversion 
of the quotation on the Navigation I jaws, and that other 
perverted quotation, in which the farmers are represented 
as belonging to one class of society, and the manufactiiring 
capitalists and merchants to another, in defiance of the 
spirit of the passage, if read entire in Adam Smith ; and 
that still worse falsification, in which, wdicre the author 
says whatever keeps produce below what it would rise to 
is an injury, the word ""price" is inserted, — an alteration 
pointed out to the meeting by Lord Radnor, and bearing 
on its face the mark of the grossest invasion on the mean- 
ing of the author. All these, I believe,^ remain ; and the 
pamphlet appears to be printed from the very same type as 
that which was used in the first instance. In spite of all 
the apologies and promises of correction, the only addition 
is a little bit of paper pasted on the bottom of one page, 
pointing to "" encouragement" and "" protection" in the next 
passage but one ; and saying of the other passage, that it 
is a compression of what the author says, and not a con- 
tinuous quotation, — the fact being that it is no compression 
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at all, but an unfair selection of phrases, by which they are 
made to bear a different meaning from what they do when 
read continuously in the original. 

Now, I say that all this would not be tolerated in other 
matters. It would not be allowed for a moment if wealthy 
persons were not the offenders, and the public the injured 
party. If a transaction of this kind had passed between 
man and man in the aristocratic ranks of society, they 
would have been compelled to go out with pistols, to ob- 
literate the stain which would attach to the character of 
the guilty individual. I repeat, what has been already 
said in the League paper, that “ if the chivalrous ancestors 
of those landowners — those of them, indeed, w^ho had chi- 
valrous ancestors — had behaved in tournament as their 
descendants have done in argument, their spurs would 
have been hacked from their heels, and their banners 
kicked out of the lists.^^ But here they are — their names 
all committed to detected falsehood for fraudulent pur- 
poses, — five dukes, an carl, nineteen members of parlia- 
ment, — brilliant names, all made the shameless heralds 
of a lie.^^ 

By no such power or means as these can our cause be 
arrested in its course towards triumph. Such means never 
yet answered for any length of time, and never will. The 
power of truth, the spirit of the nation, common sense, and 
morahfecling will always rise against them, heave them off', 
and consign them to that defeat and disgrace which is their 
.desert. By such means, or by any of the arts of monopoly, 
however obstinately resistance is prolonged, they never will 
succeed. Their boast is, indeed, a vain one. The League 
cannot fall, for its basis is in eternal justice ; it cannot fall, 
for if it could there must fall with it those shrines which 
Heaven has erected in the common human heart, — the 
shrines of truth, of love, of justice, of charity, — the holy 
places of the human soul, where it worships what is good, 
and vows perpetual devotion to the well-being of the com- 
munity. The League' cannot fall, or if it could, it would 
only be as some of the first and noblest of our race have 
fallen, — struggling with the mighty tide of corruption and 
oppression, ^‘falling with a fallen state,^^ and leaving an 
enduring lesson of animation to others to persist, even to 
the extremest verge of life, in protesting against all such 
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public iniquities. The League cannot fall, or if it could, 
there would fall with it that agriculture which is set up as 
an opposing interest to it. Surrounded with famished 
multitudes, who would be like locusts devouring every green 
thing from the surface of the earth — surrounded not only 
by tlicm in a famishing, but in an infuriated state — where 
would tliey be, witli all their property, and all their legis- 
lative privileges? The League eannot fall, or if it eould, 
it would be like Samson of old, clinging fast to the pillars 
of truth and justice, only falling when' they tottered, and 
when tlie social edifice wdiieli they alone can permanently 
uphold must sink, w helming the painted galleries of the 
noble, the gay, and the great in one common and indiscri- 
minating ruin. 



No. XIIL 

AT COVENT-GAllDEN THEATRE. 

Ju)w IM, 1841. 

The motion for tlie repeal of the Corn Laws, wliicli the 
lion. Charles Pelham VilUers will propose in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday next, marks the completion of 
another year of the League agitation. It is a time to note 
the indications of the progress which our cause is making, 
and the rate at which it is advancing. The result of that 
motion will he, as it were, a taking stock in the House of 
Commons, and exhibiting, in the first instance, how the 
Eree>Trade cause stands in that assembly as compared with 
last year. I confess I have no very large anticipations 
to this portion of the review. I am acquainted with the 
prayer for the House of Commons, which has been so 
emphatically and soundly explained to you by a reverend 
gentleman this evenings ])ut however frequently, and in 
some quarters earnestly, that prayer may be offered, I am 
afraid it will he about as unavailing as a proposition made 
about two or three weedvs since in a country village where 
the fa];mers were suifering v(iry much in a similar way to 
that described to you by Mr. Spencer — a proposal that 
their clergyman should put up a prayer for rain. He con- 
sulted an old farmer in the village, and wanted to know 
what his view of the matter was, and whether he coincided 
with the rest of the parishioners in the request. "" Why, 
master parson, said the farmer, in my opinion it is no 
use praying for rain as long as the wind holds in the north- 
east.^^ And I fear that the prayer of the church will be 
of as little use in leading to a settlement of this question 
of Free Trade in the. House of Commons on the founda- 
tion of truth and justice, so long as the prevailing wind in 
that region is from the bitter and biting quarter of mono- 
poly. I can hope but little in a question between class 
interest and the public from an assembly which is at pre- 
sent a class-constructed and eveii a class-elected legislature. 
The disease is in its very vitals, and there must be a rege- 
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neration of the legislative body before we can hope for 
justice, to say nothing of charity, to the suffering millions 
from those who are at present the arbiters of our destiny. 

There are symptoms, too, which must moderate our 
expectations of the approaching debate and division on this 
question. I confess I should not be at all surprised if our 
strength should even appear less, instead of more, than on 
some former occasions ; and I should be by no means dis- 
heartened by any such phenomenon, for when the Whig 
party gets a glimpse of power, we always find that the 
phrases and notions which had been thought obsolete by 
tlic progress of the controversy are revived again; and in 
the recent conflicting events which have taken place, as 
soon as in the legislature any chance of upsetting the rival 
party and returning to place is perceived, the doctrine of 
a fixed duty reappears in the Wliig newspapers. True it is 
they have a right to revive it, most assuredly, as any body 
'v^ould have a right to dig a corpse out of the earth if that 
earth belonged to him ; but they would have no right to 
push that hideous mass of corruption among living beings 
and say, ^^This is one of you, and must share in your 
functions and enjoy a portion of your privilcgcs.^^ 

A short time ago, apparently, and logically, the fixed- 
duty doctrine was dead, buried, rotten, and forgotten ; and 
it only reappears on the stage because there seems to be 
some slight opening for a certain parliamentary pjirty to 
return to place. But with fixed duty, as with sliding 
scale, this League wages unextinguishable warfare. The 
hostility of our principle is as great in the one case 
as it is in the other ; we know no more compromise with 
bread- tax in the one form than we do in the other; we 
abjure them both as only different phases of intercept- 
ing the gifts of Providence in their way to minister to 
human enjoyment. There is a yet further objection to 
the fixed-duty doctrine which renders it, I think, still 
more obnoxious; and that is, that it is a principle 
which tends to divide the interests of the class possessing 
capital from that of those having only labour to rely upon. 
Tt might answer the purpose of the merchant, manufac- 
turer, and shopkeeper, and might in some measure satisfy 
them, looking exclusively to their own interests; but it 
docs so at the sacrifice of the interests and the rights of 
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the great majority of the toiling multitude, whose question 
this is,. with reference to whom it ought always to be agi- 
tated, and not one atom of whose claim to the food they 
earn should ever be compromised by any friend, of Free 
Trade on the just and broad principle which that phrase 
denotes. 

In looking at the public indications of the state of 
our cause, one cannot but be struck at once with the 
fact of the unabated interest that is manifested in these 
meetings ; and this circumstance is more remarkable, I 
think, at this time, than it was last year or upon any 
former occasion, for this reason, that the present period is 
not one of very mucli excitement; it is not a time in 
which there are the cheering and stimulating electoral 
victories that occurred a few months ago ; it is not a sea- 
son in which the operations of the League have allowed 
of those numerous country meetings in different parts of 
the kingdom which some while’ since occupied public 
attention, and formed continual occasion for observing 
the progress of our cause ; it has not been a time, except 
within the last few days, of ])arliamcntary discussions that 
attracted any very great degree of notice, or excited any 
peculiar interest in our principles. You have come to this 
phace from week to week, seeing the old familiar faces, 
and hearing the old familiar voices; you have attended 
this theatre under no temporary excitement, and influ- 
enced by no extraordinary stimulus from without ; you 
have come because there was an increasing zeal in your 
own bosoms, — because this was in your mind a matter of 
principle, and not of mere passing ex(htement; you have 
come because the determination was fixed and rooted in 
your own souls, to protest against these outrageous im- 
posts on food until they should be utterly abolished; to 
reiterate that determination, and by the very fact of your 
attendance here to call heaven and earth to witness that, 
come storm or sunshine, calm or struggle, you are resolved 
to bear your protest, until at length the voice of truth and 
justice shall prevail over all class interests, and the legis- 
lature itself shall yield to the power of public opinion. In 
this quiet determination, — needing no contrivance or varied 
means and appliances to keep ftp your attendance, — 1 see 
that calm and growing strength which works like the 

VOL. IV. ^ L 
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miglity elements of nature itself. It is a power which has 
within itself the means of perseverance j and the n>eans of 
perseverance in moral power are the means of increase 
also. Itr shows that our strength goes on from day to day 
silently but irresistibly augmenting, swelling like the 
snows upon the mountain top, until they are formed into the 
extent and compactne.ss of the glacier, and then ready — 
aflbrding to bide the time, but ready when that time shall 
come — to rush down, bearing all before it, and over- 
wlielming every hostile power with the resistless will of a 
mighty nation. 

Miscalculating the quietness with which true power 
holds its own and augments its inilucncc, we find some 
journalists still determined to treat the League as com- 
})aratively or absolutely defunct. Indeed, only a few days 
ago there were papers in which one might read that the 
League had been driven out of Coveut-G arden Theatre 
by the London Conservative Association.^^ A marvellous 
rout, indeed, would that be ! The generosity which allowed 
that body the use of this theatre, I think, was by no means 
misplaced; although, perhaps, those who met were rather 
unfortunate in the permission being extended to them quite 
so soon. They should have met to-day instead of last 
Wednesday; and then, when they toasted their glorious 
majority of ninety they might have been called upon 
to explain whether they were cedebrating the tr^iurnph 
of the Tories over Sir llobert Peel, or the victory of Sir 
Kobert Peel over the Tories ;* and the question might espe- 
cially have been put to Sir Howard Douglas, who voted 
oil the first occasion with Mr. Miles, and upon the second 
division with Sir llobert Peel, and who prefaced his vote 
by declaring that his opinions had undergone no change 
w'hatever. That was the gentleman who took upon him- 
self, or who had put upon him, at the Conservative dinner, 
here, the office of being responser in reply to the health of 

* On the 14th June 1844, a resolution of Mr. Miles, relating to 
sugar duties, was carried against the Government by a majority of 
twenty. On the 17th Sir II. Peel gave the House what he called an 
opportunity of reconsidering its vote, and then, in spite of the op- 
position of a portion of his party, he succeeded in carrying his own 
proposals. Mr. Miles, in opposing the Government, complained of 
its Free-Trade tendencies, and of its not adequately protecting the 
West Indian interest. 
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the Puke of Wellington. Had the Conservative festival 
been postponed till this evening, they might have had some 
pithy allusions to the uncovered ‘itatuc, which I have not 
seen, but which, I am told, stands 'with its face* towards 
the church, the post-office, and the Horse Guards, and its 
back turned upon the Royal Exchange. They stated 
repeatedly at that festival, and I believe they alleged very 
truly, that they were not associated to uphold any par- 
ticular ministry the ministry which such an association 
upholds, beyond all doubt, must be a ministry which is not 
very particular.^’ I wonder much, considering the num- 
ber of mercantile people there, and the large correspond- 
ence which they must kec^p up in their business, that tficy 
did not introduce at least some such toast as this : Suc- 
cess to those who hold the seals of office, and who break 
the seals of letters !” 

To return to thft indications of the progress of our 
cause : I, for one, reckon it a very gratifying indication, 
and a good of immense moment effected by the League, 
that the condition of the agricultural labourer is now 
forced upon public attention with a power which I think 
insures tiiat something must be done towards its ameliora- 
tion. It was the League that brought that condition first 
into notice, and it did so in the face of the boldest contra- 
diction. Every rural district w^as described as a perfect 
Arcadia; all being innocence, comfort, and enjoyment 
there. The veil is now torn aside, and no patching can 
ever make it hold together again. The horrid and dis- 
gusting reality is exposed, and that reality,. however it may 
be tampered with, 1 believe never can be materially altered 
in its character or thoroughly reformed but by the accom- 
plishment of that repeal of taxes on food which is the 
object of this Association. 

How much of this would»ever have been attempted had 
not the League broached the subject — had not the con- 
dition of these poor creatures been prominent in the 
speeches at these and almost every other meeting held in 
connection with our question throughout the country? 
Would that great power the Times newspaper have taken 
the matter up as it has done, ha(J there been none of this 
previous preparation? The Times has now sent out its 
royal commission into the disturbed districts. I say its 
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royal commission/^ for we have other governments besides 
those that meet in AVcstminster. The Times may 4)6 said 
to a certain extent to rule England, as Daniel O’Connell 
now rules Ireland.- Printing-House Square and the Peni- 
tentiary in the Circular Road are seats of government, 
where iiifiucnces are exercised which make themselves felt 
to the remotest borders of either island. The series of 
])apcrs which arc appearing in the Times with reference to 
the condition of labourers in the eastern counties — where, 
as we find, you may trace on the map the broad black line 
of low wages and incendiary fires — those papers, by the 
im])ression that they ])roduce, will, 1 think, sliame down for 
cv(^ the calumny so often repeated against the League and 
these meetings — that they have, or possibly can have, any 
tiling whatever to do with the excih'numt of such disturb- 
ances. That sophism must follow in the wake of many 
others ; they are all on the road to olAivion, and there will 
^oon be little or nothing left to the monopolists but the 
liarefaced assertion, that ^^to tax your food is good for 
our pockets, and we will do it as long as you leave us the 
power of doing so.’’ 

It is a blessing even already that the condition of the 
labourer is now becoming so much understood, and that 
the ne(‘d of applying some alleviation is so extensively felt. 
There is reason throughout those agi’icnltural counties — in 
.l!]ss('x, Sutlblk, and Norfolk, and elsewhere — to blfss the 
name of the Jjcague, and the daj^ when its labours com- 
menced. Poor creature! born to filth and hunger; enter- 
ing thcAvorld in a dilapidated cottage, destined, perhaps, to 
be pulled dowm under the common clearing system ; sent 
out in his early youth to pick stones on the road that leads 
to some ducal mansion, kept up in its splendour by the 
assistance of bread-tax profits ; growing up in his strength 
and maturity to work for G,s*. week, and to house^and feed 
as he can ; his only refuge — his church, if one may so say — 
the beer-shop; his only chance of tasting any thing better 
than dry bread being to go out in the night poaching in 
the preserves of the squire who is resident hard by, — his 
course steering between the Scylla and Charybdis of the 
workhouse and the gaol, with beyond them, in the distance, 
a view of the gallows made visible by the fire of a blazing 
barn. For wretches such as these a star of hope has 
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arisen, and it will hold on its way until it attains the 
meridian of truth and justice; and the beams of light and 
knowledge that it sheds attest tiie power of that principle 
of operation in the League which has applied to tlic under- 
standing of mankind, and provided them with information; 
which has shown not only to the class that was imme- 
diately influenced to begin this agitation, but through all 
classes, commerciaL or agricultural, the devastating and 
demoralising influence of the monopoly to which we are 
opposed. 

There are indications of tlie advance of our cause in the 
present condition of the hostile power. Where is the great 
compact phalanx that two years ago was arrayed against 
us? Where the power wdiich, in the election of 1811, 
carried every thing before it like a whirlwind — where, 1 
ask, is it now? Quarrelling about almost every question 
that can be started ; contending fiercely respecting a W elsh 
bishopric ; fighting desperately about Dissenters’ chapels ; 
going to quarrel about the new Poor Law ; having quar- 
relled about the Ten Hours’ Bill ; aiid being involved in 
a deadly feud on the subject of the sugar duties. Why, 
there they arc, — High Church and Moderate Church, — ■ 
ancient Tories and modern Conservatives, — Young England 
and Old Eiighuid, — there they are ; till the premier, stirring 
up the heterogeneous materials, may well exclaim : 

“ Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Dire, bum ; aud, caldron, bubble.” 

And this is Sir llo])ert Peel’s great Conservative 
party,” which he was ten years in amalgamating ! The 
present coTidition of the House of Commons reads a very 
impressive moral lesson to statesmen to avoid in future the 
endeavour to form a party without a principle; or what is 
pretty much as bad, to form a party with half a dozen 
antagonistic principles. In opposition Sir Robert Peel 
courted them all, avoiding committing himself with won- 
derful dexterity ; but still each was given to understand — 
confidentially, as it were — that there was good in the com- 
bination. At first it was only to unseat the Whigs, and 
the rest was all to follow, Thq amalgamation succeeded so 
far ; and now it exhibits the right honourable baronet in 
the most pitiable position in which, I think, a prime 
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minister has ever been placed. Needed for his dexterity, 
and tolerated for nothing else, there he is, toiling at their 
work; needed by all, scorned by all, thwarted by all, 
reproached by all^ and the reproaches bearing this mar- 
vellous uniformity — that they all strike in one direction. 
Nobody accuses him of being so sturdy in his principles 
that he is impracticable; no one charges him with being 
rash, and going to extreme lengths i^i carrying out what 
is right and proper; but every one all round intimates 
treachcry.^^ Tlie word trickster^^ is on all their 
tongues ; and a^ they search their calendars over, they all 
agree in giving him Judas for his patron saint. 

In this age of invention and discovery we should be 
astonislied at but few things ; novelties follow with such 
marvellous rapidity, and arc often of so extraordinary a 
nature; but not the least astounding is the recent dis- 
covery by Sir llol)ert Peel of the principle of his adminis- 
tfation, wliich he has just found out is the relaxation of 
our commercial system of prohibition and protection, and 
the letting in the articles produced in other countries, in 
competition, with similar articles produced in this. He 
did not make this discovery before he came into ofhee : there 
was no announcement of it in the Tamworth manifesto ; 
and it was never proclaimed on the hustings in the election 
of 1841. He comes out with it only now that he is in a 
diliicult and entangled jjosition. Let his followers Jhiiik 
what tliey will of his new principle, it may recommend 
some of his measures to us, but it will not commend him- 
self. It can attract no confidence in any quarter. When 
the time shall come — a period which the pragmaticality of 
the Whig party makes not impossible — that some states- 
man must })roposc the total repeal of the Corn Laws, it 
may be that Sir Robert Peel will do it : from his hands, 
as from any other, w e will take that repeal, but not as from 
a champion ; not as from one who has claims to trust and 
confidence, but from one who, if he knew the right, all 
along dallied with the wrong, and pursued it while it gave 
him political power ; and who, therefore, can only take his 
place amongst those whom the might of public opinion has 
conquered into the allowance of a good to a nation that 
ought never to have been refused. 

I have often in this place addressed earnest recommen- 
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dations to those who assemble here, that they should exert 
themsdves in such ways as their circumstances allow for 
the furtherance of our cause ; that they should pay atten- 
tion, for instance, to the registration, and do whatever they 
can to get those who are entitled to vote, and who are 
friends of our objects, to place themselves in a position for 
the exercise of their political rights; that they should 
exert themselves in canvassing, and, by the distribution of 
tracts and conversation, spread abroad the knowledge of 
our principles, and the conviction of their truth. 

I will only briefly advert to one other topic. Yesterday 
was the anniversary of the battle of AYatcrloo. The warriors 
who won that tremendous fight arc enjoying their laurels. 
Many of them arc in a very influential position, and I could 
wish that the occasion should suggest to their minds an 
inquiry into what it was that had weakened the social 
power of Napoleon before his military strength received 
the complete destruction which it did at Waterloo. Now, 
I believe that, in tracing the course of events, we should 
have to go back to the time when his Berlin Decree de- 
clared the British Islands in a state of blockade. The laws 
of trade, it has been said, and most truly so, crushed him 
like a weed. Opinion had ebbed from him, destroying the 
allegiance and respect for his policy all over Europe, before 
the prodigious reverse which his arms sustained on the 
18th 9 f June. The system was hollow, and he himself 
gave it the first great blow in those anti-commercial pro- 
clamations to which I have referred. W ell, then, let the 
warriors who triumphed over one blockade of Great Britain 
think well before they support a class which, in its turn, 
attempts also to blockade Great Britain. The Corn Laws 
arc a blockade : they warn foreign ships from our shores ; 
they cut off our supply of food ; they treat us like a be- 
sieged people ; they gird us round as though they would 
starve us out. The blockade which the Duke of Welling- 
ton raised by his arms was not more essentially a blockade 
than this of monopoly ; only the latter has not the pre- 
tence of being imposed for a great national policy like the 
former, but for a paltry class interest. It is not that the 
lordship of Europe is at stake in the contest, but merely 
that so much more rent per aunum is at issue. It is not 
that kings come into conflict with nations, but it is that 
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those whose property lies in the manufacture of food^ and 
in the production of fish in the waters, or even '^janary- 
sccd for birds, feel their interests at stake, and therefore 
WRge war, and endeavour to encompass with their blockade 
the industrious and toiling multitudes of England. 

The system of monopoly is as anti-national as the com- 
mercial policy of Napoleon was hostile to the interests of 
Europe; and it can no more last than did that of the 
Erench emperor. No power, whatever victories it may 
have achieved, can sustain tliis imposition of inono- 
})o]y: tlie blockade will have its Waterloo of final de- 
Icat, and monopolist legislation its St. Helena of exile 
from the ])oundaries of the civilised world. 1 trust that 
the warriors who yesterday assembled, satisfied with the 
laurels they have gained, rejoice in their hearts that there 
has not since been occasion for more laurels, and that the 
|jeacc has been unbroken ; long may it continue so ! But 
whether we ascribe the cessation of warfare to the ex- 
haustion of the resources of nations — which, no doubt, has 
much to do with it, or to the growth of opinion — and that, 
I think, has also some influence in the matter — I mean the 
opinion which deprecates an appeal to the sword for the 
settlement of questions between nation and nation, which 
may be adjusted amicably, as well as those of individuals, 
where there is mutual consideration and forbearance, — 
wherever these are, and in wdiatever proportions- their 
combinations operate as causes antagonistic to warfare, 
they are also antagonistic to monopoly. If nations 
cannot fight because they are exhausted, assuredly they 
cannot bear the pressure of monopoly when their re- 
sources are exhausted. If opinion has set in strongly 
against the conflict of nation with nation, opinion is equally 
decided against the conflicts of class with class, especially 
of the rich and pow erful with the poor and laborious for a 
portion of their earnings. 

These same causes will work on in correction of the 
one mischief, I trust, as they have done in correction of 
the other. The features arc the same of these two sorts of 
evil : if war impoverishes, if it brings down the merchant 
from his height of fortune, lays waste the resources of the 
nation, and crushes the poor into yet deeper poverty, why, 
monopoly reenacts all these scenes, and carries on its op- 
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pressive influence from year to y^ar. If war desolates the 
lair fact of nature, makes ruins of cities, and a desert where 
fields had been covered with the waving corn, what is the 
tendency of monopoly also, but to make, the grass* grow in 
populous towns, and keep large tracts of country a desert, 
which might otherwise liave borne their abundant harvest, 
for the consumption — by means, of Free Trade — of labour- 
ii\g multitudes in distant lands. If war kills, if it stains 
the field of strife Avith human blood, monopoly destroys 
human life also by hundreds and thousands, from year to 
year, and that, too, by lingering agonies, far worse to endure 
than the short stroke of t lie sword or the cannon-ball. If 
Avar demoralises, training thieves Avhom peace brings to the 
gallows, monopoly demoralises also, opening up the sources 
of crime, spreading it through the diftcrent ranks of society, 
and inciting to theft and violence, until it fills our gaols, 
and calls doAvn the ve\igeance of the law. Alike in the 
evils they generate, and opposed by the same autagonistfc 
principles, I rely on one oA'Crruling process for the destruc- 
tion of both ; the same moral law condemns both systems 
for their criminality, and the same Divine Providence will 
ultimately Avork for both a total annihilation. 



XIV. 

AT COVENT-GAllDEN THEATRE 
August 1844, 

OcjR excellent chairman introduced the business of th^ 
evening by describing to you the operations carried on by 
the Council of the League, and extending through the 
length and breadth of the country ; the object of which is, 
to prepare a better registration, and to lead the way to such 
electoral efforts — upon the first opportunity to choose a 
new parliament — as may secure the success of the cause of 
Free Trade. Those operations, quietly conducted, are as 
fiiaterial to the advance of our cause as those which are 
most conspicuous ; and although for a time these meetings 
are to ccasc, yet to-morrow, when you will have read in the 
Pont and Hervildj for the twentieth time, that the Anti- 
Corn-Law League is dead, those operations going on 
througliout tlic country will prepare for a season that shall 
show as obviously as now that the League is all alive ; and 
its supposed death has been so frequently proclaimed, that 
those who get their information from no other , source 
than monopolist journals may well imagine that its ghost 
walks the earth, and works wondrous mischief. Th( y will 
find that its alleged dissolution is as the seeming dealdi of 
the seed ^vhich the . farmer puts into the ground, which is 
covered up and buried there, but by the immutable laws of 
Divine Providence it is germinating too, and there in due 
time will spring up ; and for us, as for that seed, harvest 
now is coming, — a full ingathering of that glorious fruit for 
which so many have toiled and laboured in these years of 
struggle. The League, however, does not require to be 
judged by operations carried on without public observ- 
ance, or by prophecies of the future relying on the certain- 
ties of principles — such a prophecy, for instance, as Mr. 
Cobden has uttered; for it can bear to be judged by 
the surest of all tests, that which it has done, and not 
that alone which is unseen or which is anticipated. 
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My purpose in addressing you this evening is to advert 
to the memorials which already the League has created for 
itself ; which need not to be explored like hieroglyphics by 
the antiquarian, but are written broadly on the face of the 
country, and form materials for the pages of its future his 
torians. In every direction I find some impress of what 
the League has done. The few years which it has existed 
have been marked by two administrations in our govern 
ment ; and both the great political parties show, in their 
policy, that they have been influenced by the Free-Trade 
agitation. It modified the policy of the late ministry, al- 
though in its youth the then minister was disposed to treat 
it as mere madness to talk of repealing the Corn Laws ; 
yet at the close of his administration, that which he scoffed 
at in the time of seeming power, he and his colleagues laid 
hold of as the most graeeful thing by whieli to retire from 
office. They fell by it, and made their fall thereby more 
honourable than had been much of their existence during 
their power. They had their recompense too. It was the 
progress Mdiich the Free-Trade agitation had made at that 
period which caused Lord John Russell to be elected a 
member of parliament for the City of London, and which 
now gives him his chance of returning to office, provided 
he will carry out the principles on which he was returned, 
and by which he holds his seat and his prospects of 
office. fixed duty might serve the Whigs to fall by; they 
can only rise by a total repeal. 

The influence of the League on the policy of the admi- 
nistration which succeeded the Whigs has been more 
marked ; for the men in ollicc now are those who, for ten 
long years, were consolidating a party on the principle of 
no change, no surrender. They would give up nothing ; 
no, not one jot nor tittle. It was for this that they rallied 
and strengthened their forces ; for this it was that they re- 
sisted every attempt at a movement on the part of those 
who had then possession of office ; for this it was that they 
moved a vote of want of confidence in that party, and 
effected their overthrow. What was the language of Sir 
Robert Peel on the first of those great divisions by which 
the Whigs were expelled from office ? — I mean, when they 
introduced their budget in 1811 ) and when Lord Sandon^s 
motion on the sugar duties gave the then government a 
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blow from which it was never able to reeover. On that 
occasion, when they began to show symptoms of resigning 
and of following their resignation by an appeal to the eouii- 
try, Sir llobcj’t Peel told Lord John Russell it was an irre- 
gular tiling to resign on a mere fiscal question. He said 
they need not do tliat, — ^no government need resign on a 
fiscal question ; yet he lived to be beaten within three years 
by liis own jiarty on this aforesaid sugar question, and to 
reduce that jiarty to allegiance by his own threat to resign 
unless the vote was rescinded. On Lord Sandou^s motion, 
in May 1841, Sir Robert Peel spoke thus, — he was then, as 
every body knew, looking forward to a change which had 
obviously become inevitable in the administration of alfairs: 

I am not,^^ said he, contemplating a recession in olliee 
from the princijiles with regard to the Corn Laws which 
1 have hitherto maintained. You will ask me, then, how 
is it possible for me, who have consented to relaxations 
In commercial relations, to maintain the Coim Laws ? 
You say now that this is the master interest, and that 
it is utterly impossible there can be a revision of the 
tariff^ or a relaxation of the commercial code, without 
a revision of the Corn Laws. I utterly deny that pro- 
position.^^ ^^Mr. Huskisson,^^ he says afterwards, “ would 
have scouted the proposition, that a liberal commercial 
policy was inconsistent with the maintenance of the present 
Corn Law^s.^^ ^ 

Such was the language addressed to the monopolists in 
parliament. The tone was modified in electioneering 
speeches to affect the choice of candidates for members at 
the election ; and when the fresh parliament was called, 
and the new administration formed, why, within about 
fifteen months from this very declaration, from utterly de- 
nying the proposition that a revision of the tariff would 
involve any alteration of the Corn Law^s, Sir Robert Peel 
revised the tariff and Corn Laws together, to the utter 
astonishment of those who had placed him in Downing 
Street. And whence all this? whence these unexpected 
measures? whence this ncAv tone? — but from this cause, 
that public opinion has been so influenced by this agita- 
tion, that Sir Robert Peel feels it prudent, notwithstanding 
his dependence on the great monopolist body at his back, 
to lay out some lines in another direction; to claim as 
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much credit as he can for Free-Trade policy; to boast that 
within <! year he relaxed commercial restrictions more than 
the opposite party had done in their whole ten years^ 
tenure of office ; and thus to make himself, too, a monu- 
ment of the influence of this Anti-Coru-Law League 
agitation. 

Why, Mr. Cobdon, in that House, might adopt the 
language, in reference to his own success as the great 
leader of this movement, which is inscribed on the monu- 
ment of Sir Christ o])her Wren in St. PauPs Cathedral, 
where the spectator is told, if he asks for a monument of 
the architect, to look around him. A foreigner, whose 
taste was not exactly hit by the form of the dome of St. 
Paul’s, remarked, 1 do look around, and 1 only see one 
great fool’s cap.” When Mr. Cobden looks round for a 
monument of the influence of this League in the House of 
Commons, he may see two great fools’ caps — one for the 
ministerial leader, the other for the opposition ; fools’ caps? 
fitting the heads of those who have the perce[)tion of great, 
wise, and good principles, but who lack the consistency or 
moral courage to devote themselves to carrying out those 
principles in legislation, and throw themselves on the good 
sense and true interests of the country foi’ their suj)port. 
On the state of parties the future commentator will have, 
1 think, to observe, that in a very short period, and with 
immciisc difliculty to struggle with. Free Trade obtained 
in the House of Commons a body of representatives sufli- 
ciently compacted, ^vcll-[)rinciplcd, and decided, to make 
it impossible for any monopolist faction — either Whig or 
Tory — to govern the destinies of this country. If the 
influence of this movement be visible on political parties in 
the legislature, it may assuredly be traced distinctly and 
broadly on the public mind. 

No subject of a similar nature has ever yet in the world’s 
history been so variously and ably illustrated, and I believe 
in consequence so generally understood and appreciated, 
as this Free-Trade question now is. I would put the 
meetings that have been held here in evidence ; the kind 
of topics and arguments in which the audiences have dis- 
played the most lively interest ; the quick responses which 
have been given to points whicli some few years ago would 
have been matter of hesitation and of thoughtfulness even 
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to the great mass of highly educated men. Political eco- 
nomy, as was said of philosophy of old, has been brought 
down from the clouds to human habitations, mingles with 
the every-day thoughts of the great mass of the popula- 
tion, and is the subject of their conversation. There is a 
I)olitical intelligence generated by this procedure which 
must soon banish utterly from the world the prejudices, 
sopliisms, and falsehoods by which mankind have hitherto 
been deluded. How short a time it is since two great 
statesmen, Pitt and Fox, made the world ring with their con- 
flicts ! and yet it was matter of discussion wliicli of the two 
was the more profoundly ignorant of the doctrines of poli- 
tical economy ; whilst now there cannot be a lisping dandy 
sent down to tlie constituency of a pocket-borough, there 
to represent his relative's importance, who is not crammed 
from Adam Smith in Mr. Cayley ^s edition ! A people 
thus instructed are not to be trifled with. 

It is a proud boast for the League that, together with 
intellectual exertion and acquirement, they have been the 
means of difiusing through the country a spirit of intel- 
lectual independence. Wherever I find a disposition to 
break through that gross servility which has so long been 
a stain upon a large proportion of the people of this 
country, — when T find a disposition to call things by their 
right names, however plausible the appellations by which 
they have been distinguished, — when 1 see the same .stand- 
ard of right and wrong applied to the liigh and the low, 
the peer being judged by the principles that are applied 
also to the peasant, — when I find a desire to boar testimony 
to great and wise principles, and that lively sympathy in the 
wants and in the wrongs of the poor and helpless class, — 
Avliy, in all this I see the same influence exercised by the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, I behold the spread of that influ- 
ence through the different classes of society, and recognise 
a determination to work out the right, and to put down 
the wrong, by peaceful, legal, but honourable and certain 
means of success, which it is the noble consolation and 
encouragement of the men who originated this institution 
that they have been instrumental in diffusing through the 
country. I know that these best and noblest results are 
yet much more limited than the leaders of the League and 
all true-hearted persons must desire. We have evidence 
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of that; facts which we need not shrink from looking 
fairly m the face. 

It is continually brought up about the League in cer- 
tain journals, Look how many elections they have lost ; 
look at the places where they dare not show themselves 
for a contest — why, we have not been able to contest 
Horsham, Cirencester, and several other places I might 
mention ; — and they have been beaten in South Lanca- 
shire and Birmingham.^^ Arid what of that? I hold it 
to be no evil, but I believe it to be a great good to a 
cause like this, comprising, I apprehend, a vast number of 
advocates not hitherto connected with political agitation, — 
not accustomed to tlie long, toilsome process which must 
be gone through for the acliievement of any great work of 
social or physical improvement, — I hold it to be a great 
good that their minds arc dispossessed of the notion that 
you have only to teach people what is true and right, and 
that then you may rely on the true and the right being* 
forthwith triumphant. Why, if those elections had had 
a different result, what would the lesson have been, — what 
the effect on a great portion of those who have been led, 
for the first time in their lives, in connection with the 
Anti-Coru-Law League, into the struggle of an agitation ? 

The lesson would apparently have been, that opinion 
and action were free in electors ; that there was no intimi- 
dation,^ bribery, or active sinister interests to pervert the 
consciences of tlie voters, and turn them away in spite of 
their own thoughts and feelings. And that lesson would 
have been a gross falsehood. It would have seemed by 
such a result that monopoly was ready to give up the con- 
test without making a vigorous and desperate effort, 
and would retire when the vaiyty and wickedness of its 
claims was demonstrated to the public ; that there was not 
to be apprehended from it a tooth-and-nail resistance, a 
struggle to the death, and by most unscrupulous means. 
And that lesson would have been a falsehood too. It 
would have been judged, by such a result, that party-spirit 
had subsided ; that it had learned wisdom and rectitude ; 
that people would not, for the sake of pragmatically assert- 
ing some point of political sectarianism, have suticred 
themselves to be beaten tlirough*division, when they might 
have conquered by unity. And that lesson would have 
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been a falsehood also. It would have appeared, by such 
results, that the present arrangements are all-suffifeicnt for 
maintaining the rights and the interests of people in elec- 
tions ; and every thing connected with political machinery 
and our institutions, as good as possibly can be imagined 
or desired. And this lesson, too, would have been a false- 
hoed — a gross falsehood. I think we may well put up with 
disasters, defeat, and postponement of the time when we 
come to the great final decisive strife, for the effects which 
are thus produced in the minds of multitudes, for the 
training and discipline which is thus given for working the 
continuous, and eventually successful, assertion of the 
interests of the community. 

To those wlio point with exultation and scorn to these 
results, I would say, Why, you are laughing at that which 
is training an antagonistic power — a might which nothing 
can resist. There are agencies of education in agitation. 
\rhey have already given much instruction, and they will 
yet give more, until the whole eomniunity is wise enough 
to see, that in directing its energies towards a single point, 
and carrying triumphantly one great principle, it is in 
reality achieving more than could be obtained by any other 
means, and laying the foundation of national character, 
greatness, and prosperity. There is another thing which 
the Ijcaguc has done, and it was an object worthy of their 
exertions, — it has unmasked the monopolist classes.^, Their 
features are known to every one now, and they can never be 
disguised again. At a comparatively recent period there 
was a mystification about peers and men in station, as 
though a different blood ran in their veins from that which 
flows in the bodies of the great mass of the people ; and it 
was only when Free-Trade principles came into that close, 
continuous, and animated discussion which they have been 
recently doomed to undergo, that it was perceived that 
these feudal associations were all false, and that really 
those men were as much a trading class as though they had 
kept shops in Chcapside; and the coronets which used to 
be thought emblems of a semi-regal dignity in their 
several districts, pass for nothing more than a sign of so 
many acres to let, and so much corn to be sold. 

Why, they are traders — traders all ! They deal in 
land as well as corn j and in food for all sorts of beings — 
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from the loaf which the man eats to the seed which the 
^canary-bird pecks in his cage. They trade in fish and 
pheasants, in ground for gambling-booths upon race- 
courses ; nay, they also lose their money in the races them- 
selves, and then bring in an Act of Parliament to suspend the 
payment of their penaldes. They trade in stars, garters, 
and ribbons— *-especially blue ones ; and, what is worst of 
all, they trade in that legislation by which their business 
is made more profitable : they are hucksters, with the 
power of law-making for the enhancement of their prices. 
A great outcry has been raised against the petty cheap 
linendraper who teaches his apprenticc-boy to shave the 
ladies,^^ while these noble legislators do infinitely worse 
than that, for they shave the nation, and the poor they 
shave the closest and hardest of all. Their fallacies have 
been exposed, and though they be not the original au- 
thors, yet they are the real patrons of the doctrines of 
the Morning Post — the connection of which with incen- 
diarism Mr. Cobden has so luminously traced. Rick- 
burning in practice is only Richmondism in theory. Nor 
was there ever ft more complete parallel than that be- 
tween the Richmondites and the rick-burners. If the 
one wantonly destroys pi’opcrty, so does thh otlier ; if the 
one endangers human life, why, human life has been more 
than endangered by the other, and that too by wholesale, 
by tl^ese abominable starvation laws. If, in the rick- 
burner^s case, the innocent suffer, who are they that arc 
injured in the other case, but the unoffending, poor, and 
helpless — their suffering being greater, the more helpless 
their position in society? If the one destroys the good 
gifts of Heaven to man, so does the other. It is highly 
probable that a much larger quantity of corn than these 
fires in Suffolk and the adjoining counties have destroyed 
has, in the course of years, been rotting under lock and 
key, in bond, and has been at last shovelled out into rivers 
or harbours, as we know was recently the case at Hull, 
where a considerable quantity, even Avithin a very few 
months, has been thus destroyed. And where, I pray, is 
the mighty difference in the element of destruction ? Why 
should it be villanous to destroy corn by fire, and virtuous 
to destroy it by water ? Eveil without reference to that 
more awful tribunal which has been appealed to this 
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evening, I believe the doers of this wickedness will not 
escape their punishment; if the incendiary be transported^ 
for his life, why, after the lives of the monopolists, it will 
go hard if the hongst historian does not gibbet their me- 
mory in his pages to all posterity,^ 

The League has also exposed the monopolist class in 
another Avay, — by eliciting their virtues, stimulating 
their philantliropy. How charitable, provided their Corn 
Law can escape untouched, do the monopolists show them- 
selves ! Plans for the improvement of the condition of the 
poor are quite in request ; and every political section must 
get up something of the kind. One party founds a society 
for tlic relief of the poor needlewomen, who, they contend, 
arc v(iry much injured indeed by people buying cheap shirts, 
and they allege that every one ought to buy dear shirts 
for the encouragement of the sempstresses. There is a 
great charity excited for the needle and thread, but not 
much for those to whom a cheap shirt is the only chance 
they have of obtaining any at all-. They even had com- 
passion on the poor for working too long, and they were 
desirous that the machinery in mills should not work too 
much, so that the workmen might have time to go home 
and meditate on what they woiald do with more wages if 
they got them. They even took care that the poor should 
be enabled to recreate themselves by travelling on the rail- 
ways, and they proposed. to have third-class trains for the 
purpose, — and here the philanthropy of the bishops was 
brought into practice, for they could not think of the poor 
travelling on railways unless their enjoyment was com- 
plete, and they proposed that they should be compelled to 
go in a first or second-class carriage when they travelled 
by the railway. They looked every where for a means of 
indicating their philanthropy but to the poor man^s cup- 
board, where they might see the reduced loaf, which they 
had sliced away by their monopoly. 

In the mean time, while all this is going on, in 1843 — 
only the last year — the people of this country paid in 
direct taxation upon wheat imported into England the sum 
of 800,000/. ; that amount of bread-tax averaging 15^. 3c/. 
on the quarter, which still, we are told, is not protection 
enough. Wheat in this country last year averaged 53^. 
per quarter, 9^. more than our fellow-subjects pay for it 
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in Guernsey, where they are out of the boundary of this 
law ; that we have the pleasure of paying 9^. a quarter 
more for our wheat, we never having been conquered from 
the French, but living under our own glorious constitution. 
This overflowing benevolence looks at the morals of the 
people as well as at their physical condition ; and as they 
want bread, it will give them stones. They shall have 
churches, thus rendering applicable the usurer’s epitaph : 

In pious as in impious works. 

Like water, still he found his level ; 

For haying cheated all the world, 

lie built a church to cheat the devil.” 

Such absurdities and enormities as these will never 
suficr an antagonistic movement to abate. It cannot do 
so, while they exist ; and, during the cessation of these 
meetings, if you want to know where the League is, if you 
sec a man looking sharply after the registration list, and 
see liim marking an omission to be supplied by a claim, or 
a name which ought not to be there for objection, there 
you see the League. If you want to find its leaders, you 
will only have to look to the papers ; as it is this week, so 
it will be in future weeks. You will see Bright and 
Cobden there, as heretofore, sometimes fighting with phy- 
sical-force men at Northampton, at other times with 
monc^)olist Tories at Dudley, and frequently with wild 
beasts at Ephesus. The Morning Herald says to-day that 
these leaders of the League want to back out of the agita- 
tion, and that they would if tliey could. I suspect, by 
these remarks, the Morning Herald does not exactly under- 
stand the nature of the impossibility of their backing 
out.^^ There is a moral . as well as a physical impossibility 
that men of clear minds and true hearts, who have put 
their hands to the plough, should look back. It is not in 
their moral being to desist from the great work that they 
have undertaken so long as they have life, or until the 
great triumph of their cause shall, through their efforts, be 
achieved. They talk of disunion in the League. Dis- 
unions^ and dissedution^^ are terms of which here we 
know not the meaning. 

If ever a movement showed confidence, mutual reliance, 
amity** and decision, it has been this Anti-Corn-Law League 
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agitation. In fact, it used to be charged against us, that 
there was too much confidence ; and the monopolists were 
endeavouring to spirit up people here to inq\iire after 
the funds; and ascertain what had become of the 50,000/. 
last year, and tlic 100,000/. this; and many wonderful and 
wise insinuations were made in relation to these topics. 
Assuredly this shows no want of confidence, coming, as a 
large portion of this fund did, from where the leaders of 
the League arc best known in their personal character and 
history. I should like to see the Anti-League evince simi- 
lar confidence, by the farmers of this country raising and 
intrusting 150,000/. to his Grace the Duke of Buckingham, 
even if he gave them his bills, those bills bearing interest, 
and indorsed by his Grace the Duke of Richmond. If, in 
this seeming cessation of the League, from a discontinuance 
of these meetings, those of us who live in London should 
feel that a blank is left in our lives, let us, as citizens of 
tins metropolis, remember that the League came to us, and 
that we did not in the first instance go to the League. We 
have been recipients of the benefits, and not the originators 
of the League ; it has called and held these meetings, and 
if we grow impatient of the suspension or delay, the best 
remedy for that is to call our meetings in turn, and invite 
the League to come and sec us. I really think we owe 
them a response of hospitality after- all which they have 
(lone for us. We owe them, in every way in which can 
show it, our hearty, ready, and unremitting coiipcration. 

At the first meeting of the present season, I endeavoured 
to show that the triumph of this great cause rests mainly 
with the cities and large towns of the empire. I am sorry 
that such a town as Birmingham should have tarnished its 
fair fame by what has recently occurred there — that any 
wdio have the means of information should give themselves 
the license of employing their votes in any other way than in 
the assertion of the rights of labour, and the maintenance 
of the commercial interests of the nation. But such a cir- 
cumstance as this is an admonition here and every where to 
do all that we can of the work of the day wliile the day 
lasts, ever preparing for that great future electoral struggle 
^hich is to come. This is a cause of national interests; 
fhos.e interests are not decided by chance ; they rest on no 
baseless theories, but upon the principles of a scicnce'which 
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has been distinctly traced; its principles are laid broad and 
deep, S.nd the testimony of all experience is against monopoly. 
But it is yet more strongly opposed to war under the pre- 
tence of national benefit. I trust that? the warning which 
was thrown out by tlic honourable member for Manchester 
this evening will sink into your minds and hearts; for 
when we .see to what means monopoly has recourse, it is 
not chimerical that there should be found even that mon- 
strous wickedness which would plunge a nation into war for 
the sordid interest of a class. Should such an emergency 
ever seem to be impending over us, I trust that the people 
of this country will as one man protest against the recur- 
rence of those sanguinary doings of old which ought now 
to be matters of history, and of history alone. 

This agitation must continue and advance, because it is 
founded in the extended perceptions of national interests, 
and is based on moral principles. It is indeed a moral 
question. We grant our opponents all the advantage they 
boast of possessing : they have enormous property and in- 
fluence ; Houses of Lords and Commons ; a large portion 
of the press ; the use of the post-office ; the patronage of 
the army and navy ; appointments in the Church, and its 
influence at their bapk ; — they have all these, and the enu- 
meration does not appal us: for we have against them 
all — what is stronger than the whole put together — the 
sense* of justice in the human heart. There is a power with 
which they know not how to deal, but which will teach 
others how to deal with them — a power more ancient than 
their oldest ancestry, which existed before castles and 
cathedrals. Church and State — a power as old, nay, older 
than creation — a sacred power which existed before the 
pillars of the earth were laid, or the mountains were 
brought forth ; it dwelt with wisdom in the Eternal Mind ; 
it was breathed into man with the first breath of life ; it 
will not perish in him until our race shall have numbered 
its days upon earth. To contend with it is as vain as to 
strive with the stars of heaven. It will witness tlie ex- 
tinction — nay, more, it will be the agency of destruction — 
of all wrong in political and social institutions. Soon may 
Providence send that blessed cpnsummation ! 



XV. 

AT COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

January 15 ^ 4 , 1845 . 

The practical measure by which the policy of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League is characterised in the present year is 
that to which Mr. Cobden has just adverted, namely, the 
correction of the county registration, and the enlargement 
of the county constituencies, by inducing the wealthy free- 
traders in the cities and towns to employ a portion of their 
surplus money, and the industrial classes in those places to 
invest their savings, in the purchase of 40.v. freeholds ; in 
the contemplation, at no great distance of time, of meeting 
tlie lords of the soil upon their own ground, of having with 
them a fair fight, and, as we confidently reckon, driving 
them from their strongholds. ♦ 

This policy has excited d remarkable degree both of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction in different quarters. The 
displeasure has been expressed by the use of the word un- 
constitutional which, for the purpose of political displea- 
sure, is very analogous in its use to the term respectable^’ 
in moral praise. The late William Hazlitt, in one fi)f his 
essays, says, that we never have recourse to that expression 
to praise any body, if there is any quality whatever by which 
we can designate him. If capable of making good verses, 
we call him a poet ; if skilled in diagrams and profound in 
problems, we term him a mathematician : we run the 
whole round of qualifications, and seek for any honourable 
distinction whatever, and in the failure of all, we say. 
Well, he is certainly a very respectable man.” So in 
politics : when persons are annoyed by a proposed mea- 
sure,. if they cannot pronounce it illegal, because it violates 
no enactment of the laws of the land ; or immoral, inas- 
much as it implies no breach of the commandments; if 
they cannot allege that it is dishonourable in principle, 
and inconsistent with the conventional regulations of life, 
— why, they fall back upon this W 9 rd unconstitutional,” 
which means neither more nor less but that they dislike 
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the thing exceedingly; and, having nothing else which 
they dhn assert against it, they say, Well, at any rate, it 
is very unconstitutional/^ It is,, however, with singular 
impropriety that such dispraise is applied to a policy which 
tends to give life to the constitution, makes it something 
more than a mere dead letter, enlarges its power, extends 
the number of those who possess its privileges, and through 
that extension multiplies its blessings to the community. 
The persons to whom the League policy imparts dissatis- 
faction are happily only to be found among those to 
whose proceedings that body is opposed, whose unjust 
gains or egregious blunders it seeks to bring to the stand- 
ard of truth and justice. We have displeased our enemies 
by the course we are pursuing, but that same conduct has 
gratified our friends. 

The case is reversed with the Central Society for the 
Protection of Agriculture. Whatever they may have done 
in facing their opponents during the last year, they have 
certainly succeeded in exciting the strongest dissatisfaction 
and reprobation of their friends. Throughout the country 
the cry is loud against them. Never was protection — ^if it 
really be so — more unthankfully repaid. The society say 
that they arc set up as a safeguard to the tenant-farmer 
and the labourer ; but throughout both classes there exists 
but one feeling of disappointment, annoyance, and rebuke. 
They# held a meeting the other day,* but not such an as- 
semblage as this. They might, indeed, venture to compare 
theirs with ours, if every duke were counted for a thousand, 
and each member of parliament for one or two hundred ; 
but their great gathering in reality numbered some forty 
persons. It was an annual general meeting of the great 
Central Society for the Protection of Agriculture, held in a 
room upon the first floor of a house in Bond Street; There 
even the members of the committee found fault with their 
own report, and alleged that dissatisfaction at their pro- 
ceedings was general throughout the country; that the 
agriculturists were every where crying out that the society 
neither did, nor attempted to do, any thing; that they 
would receive no suggestions from others, nor yet originate 
any proceedings ; that they would not go down to Man- 
chester and hold large meetings for open discussions — I 
should like to see them attempting it ! — that the farmers 
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were not getting the price of 56^., which was promised to 
be secured to them by Sir Robert Peers Bill, as wheat had 
been down as low as 45^. 

In truth, there* is reason for this dissatisfaction. It 
proves that the Central Society has undertaken more than 
it can perform. It may protect the Corn Law against 
legislative change, but not against the workings of that 
higher power which interferes with the practical operation 
of those enactm(;nts. The Central Society for the Protec- 
tion of Agriculture, with all its dukes and squires, has failed 
to shield monopoly against the dispensations of Providence. 
It has been unable to preserve the farmers from the cala- 
mity of a good harvest, or show itself strong enough to 
avert what it strangely deems the plague of plenty and the 
curse of cheapness. The endeavour has not been wanting ; 
but such is the success which attempts of this description 
deserve. We seek not to please persons of this class by 
the proceedings of the League. We would not needlessly 
annoy them; if there be annoyance to any persons, the 
fault is their own. We cannot separate monopoly from the 
monopolist, nor sophistry from the sophist ; they are bound 
too closely together. • 

The upholders of these unjust laws, whatever be their 
standing in the country, or their dignity of station — if they 
persist in clinging to these evils, and engaging in a mad 
struggle against the rights of mankind, the tendencies of 
the age, and even the dispensations of Providence — must 
expect defeat and disgrace. Mortification awaits them ; 
they see tlie sliadow of the coming events in these eflbrts tc 
enlarge the constituencies of counties: that is to say, in 
fact, to create what the counties have not at present, — in- 
dependent constituencies. They know how much their 
own power has arisen out of the large extent of country of 
which they go to parliament as the representatives; they 
have a foreboding that it will not do long, should they be 
shaken in those seats, to fall back upon the little boroughs. 
They feel the humbling position in which they must be 
placed, when, lords and dietators of these vast provinces, 
they arc unhorsed from their power, and are taught to give 
way to those who recommend themselves to the general 
voice by their adhesion to tfee common principles of right 
and justice. The counties have been their heavy artillery ; 
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the pocket-boroughs without them will be worth no more 
than so* many pocket-pistols; and when the League has 
carried their cannon, do they think to make the fight good 
with their popguns? They must submit »to drink the cup 
of humiliation, which an obstinate retention of these laws 
is mixing for their lips; and with the humiliation must 
come loss also — not merely of the proceeds of the bread- 
tax, but other things beside — if they persevere in holding 
by that tax until the result be that their political influence 
vanishes. 

Their ascendency in , the state is at peril in this con- 
flict ; it can only be saved by a timely compromise ; and 
they know well enough that their land is worth to them, 
politically, much more than it is simply in an agricultural or 
commercial sense. It is not only wheat and barley that 
they seek from their acres ; other things arc grown there, — 
offices, salaries, red-coats and commissions in the army, 
preferment in the Church, gowns and surplices, are cultivated 
there peacefully together. They have long had the undisputed 
gathering in of this vast harvest ; and it is surely a species 
of infatuation, by which they are now perilling the whole, 
in vainly endeavouring to retain this imposition on the 
food of the people, — a taxation which no nation, con- 
scious of its own power, can possibly submit to, or regard 
otherwise than as a burden wrongfully bound upon it, which 
every i^ort is to be put forth to shake olf on the very first 
opportunity. 

Of all the undignified endings of a potent body, I think 
the humbling of the aristocracy of Great Britain for the 
sake of the bread-tax would be one of the most preposterous. 
The old noblesse of Brance fell in defence of monarchy; 
the aristocracy of Poland sacrificed themselves for the sake 
of nationality : but to go after them into the gulf of insig- 
nificance and oblivion on such a score as this — for the aris- 
tocracy of Great Britain to sacrifice its power and greatness 
in order to tax the poor man’s loaf — would be the most 
“ lame and impotent conclusioiP^ that ever followed a long 
and brilliant story. Such an extinction and humiliation 
would reflect no lustre on their memories in the page of 
history ; it would gain no monumental honours or records. 
A foreigner, a little while ago, visited Westminster Abbey, 
thinking he should be permitted to inspect the monuments 
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in the same manner as those in foreign cathedrals are 
looked at; but, after having gone the round, th^ verger 
demanded 15 c?. of him. The foreigner hesitated a little. 
^^Why,^^ said the* man in office, by way of argument, I 
have shown you the monuments of the greatest portion 
of the aristocracy of England.^^ “ Have yoii?^^ said the 
foreigner; ^Svhy, then, I would give you half-a-crown if 
you would complete the collection.^^ But no mingling 
with the illustrious of former times will await an aristocracy 
martyred in the cause of the bread-tax. .The only fitting 
memorial even for those who boast — like the Dukes of 
Buckingham and Bichmond — of royal blood in their veins, 
would be some old empty warehouse, where, in the days 
of the Corn Law, bonded wheat was locked up, while 
multitudes were starving around. Such should be the 
monumental pile of the descendants of the Stuarts and the 
Plantagenets. 

‘ They say something else, however, in reproach, besides 
adopting this word unconstitutional.^^ The report of the 
Centi'al Protection Society declares, that the leaders of the 
League use all means^^ for the accomplishment of their 
ends. I humbly submit that this is something of a mis- 
take. No; wc do not use all racans.^^ We never send 
people scouring the country, in order to gather a meeting 
together. Wc have no occasion for dilettante charioteers 
to drive dirty demagogues in dog-carts, in order th^t they 
may pass for peasantry upon the hustings. We do not use 
all mcans.^^ W c do not garble Adam Smith, neither do 
we falsify quotations, nor repeat the practice after a promise 
has been made of revision and correction. We do not use 
^^all means.^^ We do not promise that the people shall 
havc^ cheap bread within a given time, and then leave them 
to grumble over a very difterent price from that which was 
put forth in our prospectus. We do not use all means. 
We do not, in a collective capacity, declare that it is very 
improper indeed to interfere in elections, that it is contrary 
to all our principles, that the most rigid abstinence shall be 
maintained; and then, whenever the occasion offers, em- 
ploy all the dirtiest tricks of bribery and the most abomin- 
able arts of intimidation. No ; we do not employ all 
means.” If her Majesty-^God bless her l-^-will but come 
to the Free-Trade Bazaar next May, in this building — and 
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though I do not expect her to take a stall there, I believe 
it would call forth a very grateful accUnnation from her 
people if she did — she will behold honourable specimens of 
the industry of the country in all its branches ; deserving 
not only justice, but the noblest praises that royal feeling 
can bestow ; and she will not see there such tricks as some- 
times are to be met with at a cattle-show, when a roarer 
wins the prize by being passed for an Arabian. 

Instead of employing “ all means,^^ the League leaves 
such as these, and others of a similar description, making 
a fair partition with the antagonistic society, they taking 
those which are most in harmony with their ends, we 
choosing those which arc most accordant with our pur- 
poses, — remembering that they are banded for tlie defence 
of an interest, we are leagued for the assertion of a prin- 
ciple. If it be only meant all means’^ which may become 
a man to use, why, then^ accusation vanishes, and the fact 
is correctly stated. The leaders of the League have shown 
themselves men who will, in these circumstances, use all 
means who will spare no time or labour, but undertake 
whatever the powers of the human body and mind are 
equal to, in thd promotion of this great work ; who seem 
to have consecrated to it their very lives, and will earn 
their honourable niche in history by the unceasing per- 
severance, the gigantic effort, the honourable virtue, the 
lofty a^d just principles, in which they have ])ursuod this 
great object, and will bring it, I trust, before long, to a 
triumphant termination. 

Iic is a satisfactory characteristic of the cause of Free 
Trade, that in all its successive phases, and in every stage 
of its progress, there has not only been a good end pursued, 
but just means employed ; and the beneficial results pro- 
duced by the operation might themselves be ranked as 
among the noblest objects of persevering endeavour. It 
has been thus from the very first. How did it commence ? 
With such speculations as those of Adam Smith and other 
political economists. The cause of Free Trade was then 
enshrined in scientific volumes ; it was an iTitellectual dis- 
covery, The talent and power of the philosopher were 
employed to make a science of that which theretofore had 
been a mere chaos of isolated facts. They accomplished 
this j but they did not realise Free Trade for the country 
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by so doing, because legislators are not chosen for their 
knowledge of the, science of ]|3.tional prosperity f and at 
that time the disregard of the seminaries of education, and 
the different tastes which prevailed in both Houses of Par- 
liament, made senators altogether heedless of any such 
study as that of political economy. 

The next stage in the process was, that from a science 
it became a policy. Principles were WTOught out into their 
details, and applied to the practical concerns of the coun- 
try. Exhibitioji was made gradually, in different direc- 
tions, of the way in which trade and commerce were 
affected. For this change let us never forget how largely 
we arc indebted to the pages of the Weslmmster Review^ 
and to the writings of the author of the Coi n-Law Cate- 
chim. That noble veteran in our cause. Colonel Thomp- 
son — soon may he fight the battle again on the floor of 
the House of Commons ! — may be said to have accom- 
plished this stage of the process almost single-handed ; to 
have advanced the politico- economical science into a na- 
tional policy : but still without result on the legislature, for 
it was not one of the watch-words of party. Whig and 
Tory hoisted their old banners, held their review days as 
of yore, and fought out battles of much more importance 
to themselves than to any other persons whatever through 
the length and breadth of the country. Put a third phase 
was advancing, when a new form was taken — tha^. of the 
interest of a class; an important class, but still only a class. 

The third stage of Free Trade was when the great manu- 
facturers began to feel the shoe pinch them; monopoly 
interfered with the extension of their operations, prospects, 
and profits ; and they, beginning to be uneasy under this 
load, forw'arded the cause another stage. Whether any of 
the present leaders of the League first felt it in this par- 
ticular way, I cannot undertake to say; if they did, wc 
know how soon tlieir views expanded, and their minds arose 
towards a nobler contemplation of the subject. But through 
this stage it had to pass ; an ineffectual one still, for there 
was another and a mightier class to interpose its veto upon 
any thing which they would have had adopted for their 
relief. * 

Then came the stage For which w^e are indebted to the 
Auti-Corn-Law League, and the efforts of those true- 
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hearted men, so many of whom are before yon on this 
occasioif, and who have thipir coadjutors in the country, 
who made it a popular appeal, and first called on the 
inhabitants of the towns and cities to consider this matter, 
to see its bearing on the common weal, to decide on the 
right and justice of the case, and to say whether this sys- 
tem of things was to be prolonged with their consent, or 
was entitled to their endurance. What was this but a great 
national institution ? It was a system, at first, of the com- 
munication of knowledge, much of which was altogether 
new to those who came together to be instructed; they 
had many of them to learn the very elements of that poli- 
tical economy which is now so familiar to their minds. 
They had to be formed and trained; and the result has 
been a clear conviction and a firm determination. 

But the monopolist landowners make fight still, even 
in the face of these great bodies of the people ; and there- 
fore the leaders of the League have given the word, 
March onward,^^ to gain another and a yet higher step, 
to make this great battle in the counties throughout the 
whole extent of the land, to arrive thus at the public mind, 
and then to take decisive measures that the national will 
shall become the law of the empire. And if of all the 
previous stages it may be said that they were a public 
good, preeminently may it be so stated of that which is 
now in#the course of being realised. 

The endeavour which is making to cidargc the county 
constituencies, and especially by the qualified votes of in- 
telligent Free-Trade residents in towns, and of the indus- 
trious classes in particular, is, in every view of it, an 
important benefit in itself, even were it not the path 
through which we must pass to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. For what is it but to make county representation 
a reality ? County elections arc what the Duke of Wel- 
lington once called county meetings, a mere farce.^^ They 
are the result of the distribution of property, and the votes 
are reckoned upon according to the number of tenant- 
farmers on the different estates throughout the district. 
There you have them all beforehand. When the property 
passes from one party to another^ the votes are transferred 
with it. They may be all marked out upon the map of the 
county. They should be so; we should have something 
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like those very instructive geological maps, which, by the 
different colourings of the diailricts, tell us what mineral 
wealth lies hid beneath ; and there is something analogous, 
conceive, to a geological distribution. Had we such a map, 
the dark line that designates the bed of coal below would 
show where black monopoly was working in its deep re- 
cesses. The indication that petrified remains were in 
abundance, might suggest to us that there would be the 
place to dig up and to excavate the fossil Whigs, wdth 
their fixed duty, remains of an antediluvian world. In 
another direction, the soft alluvial deposit might suggest 
the yielding clay of the ministerial followers; whilst, to 
the eye of scientific observation, it would be plain that 
beneath all this was that central fire of which geologists 
tell us, intense and enduring as the principles of human 
nature, and which, at the appointed time, raises the lowest 
strata from their humble position, shatters down the higher 
granite) though it be of an older creation than any Norman 
nobility, and produces a new surface of things, where those 
that were unseen, scorned, and disregarded, become a fresh 
world of order, enjoyment, harmony, and beauty. 

We are a League for the transformation of county 
voters into realities ; for delivering them from the district 
dictatorship to which they are now subjected. And this 
is to be done by infusing the life-blood of city thought 
and independence into the constituencies. Bring *the in- 
dependent into contact with the dependent. Lay the fac- 
tory alongside of the farmhouse. Let those who have 
been enslaved, even in the tone and spirit of their minds, 
be sliamcd by their friends and neighbours, who take a 
more decisive part in this matter. Let them perceive that 
there is for them a protective power. Surely, friends, 
neighbours* customers — those who purchase the produce 
of their soil — have some title to their care and confidence ; 
for who is the best friend to the farmer, the man who pays 
him money for his corn, or the man who takes his money 
for a rent calculated on monopolist prices ? They call this 
the interference of strangers.^^ There is an absurd way of 
speaking of the League as a stranger^^ every where. It 
is a stranger nowhere. It has domesticated itself here in 
London ; but the League^^ is every one whose mind sees 
clearly, and whose heart beats strongly for, the principles 
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and the dause of Free Trade. We are the League in London; 
land if we look abroad into the different towns and districts 
of the country, wherever there are men who see the real 
interests of the nation, who feel for the wrongs of the poor, 
who rise up against oppression, and say, These taxes on 
the bread of the indigent shall not continue, why, they 
are the League — the League is there. When my Lord 
Ducie or Radnor rises in his place to address his fellow- 
peers, why, then the League is in the House of Lords. 
When by any chance, howexcr remote, a courageous 
thought shall arise in the mind of the premier, and an 
honest determination on this matter come from his mouth 
amongst liis colleagues, then the League will be in the cabi- 
net. Principles of this nature arc like thc^ air or the water — 
they have an elemental omnipresence. They are wherever 
there is the light of thought and the warmth of feeling. 

Besides, as to county representation, are not towns 
and cities part and parcel of counties ? Are they foreign 
countries ? Are they aliens in blood, language, or reli- 
gion^^? Are not most counties made by the towns aiifl 
cities which are in them ? Do they not rise as the crown 
of the richness and fertility of the more productive counties ? 
Where there is no such fertility, but mineral treasures 
exist below the surface, or ports and harbours are found 
along the coast, why, there town^and cities make counties 
by a work almost to be compared with that of creation, 
giving them numbers, wealth, grandeur, aiid iin})ortauce, 
which Nature seems to have forgotten or ovedooked. 
What would Middlesex be, if you were to strike Loudon 
out of it ? Nay, what would the most rural counties be, if 
you were to take from them the advantage of towns, if not 
in them, at least in their vicinity, and within an easy 
reach ? The counties separate from, and indcipendent of, 
the towns ! Do we not buy their wheat, even at their own 
monopolist prices? Do we not very often indeed feed 
their poor who seek refuge here ; employ their idle and 
superfluous hands, and give a shelter to their victims? 
And, besides all this, do we not purchase their game ? 

Towns and cities are the hearts of counties — the last 
portion of them that should be left unrepresented. If it 
should be said they have their own separate representa- 
tion, I reply, that is not all. It is property that is repre- 
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sented^ according to the theory of the law under which we 
live ; and wherever there are freeholds which produce 40^. 
.a year^ there the constitution supposes — and by supposing 
requires and demands of us, if we are patriots — that there 
should be a corresponding vote also. Your 40^. freehold is 
not represented by the city and town members ; it has yet 
its claim to make. Well is it when that claim can be 
urged with such happy results as promise to attend it in 
the present instance. For in this plan there is a moral 
good beyond, perhaps, whg,t in its original conception was 
thought of. It tends to act upon the character of the 
entire labouring population of the country — the working 
classes — the more toilsome section of the middle classes ; 
it holds out to them a hope, promise, and incitement of the 
most desirable and elevating description. It says to them. 
Become proprietors of a portion, however small, of this our 
England; have a stake in the country; be something here. 

It was thought a wise thing when, by the measure 
introduced by the late George Rose, the savings^ -bank 
funds were connected with the public funds of the country; 
it was deemed judicious in this way to link those who could 
amass but very small sums with national institutions and 
public interests. And if it was wise and good to endeavour 
to make all who could save their pittance become fund- 
holders, it must be at Ic^t as prudent and just to induce 
them, according to their proportion, to become lantlholders 
also, joint shareholders in this lovely and fruitiul and 
beautiful country — and their country as much as that of 
the wealthiest nobleman whose lands cover half a county. 
It gives them a tangible bond of connection with society ; 
a feeling of independence and lionesl pride. They arc put 
in the position which was deemed necessary to citizenship 
in the republics of ancient days ; and this is adapted to 
cherish in them the emotions which best accord with con- 
sistency, propriety, and dignity of character. The poet 
Campbell has described the feelings of the outcast when he 
wanders through the village — how he looks wistfully at the 
cottage, with its little garden ; leans on the gate, and says 
to himself : 

“ Oh ! that for me soii\e home like this might smile, 

Some hamlet’s shade, to yield my sickly form 
Health in the breeze, and shelter from the storm !” 
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To those whose lives are spent in toilsome exertion and 
constant endurance, but who can take time so far by the 
forelock as to accumulate a little sum, such hope and pro- 
mise as this does the present plan hol4 out and offer as 
an incitement. May their spirit arise to aspire towards 
and seize it ; and obtaining it, I think we shall be on the 
high-road towards a better choice of legislators, a more 
complete identification of the interests of those who toil 
with the advantages of those who think, — a better identifica- 
tion of the different classes that extend themselves through 
the demarcations of society ; and our House of Commons 
will then be in a fair way to show what it is to have a 
full, fair, and free representation of the commons of 
England. 

You have had well dissected this evening the consti- 
tuent elements of a great financier ; and you have heard 
something of the prosperity of the revenue. 1 have a 
notion that the revenue is prosperous when more money 
remains in our own pockets, rather than when more is 
taken out. This comparative prosperity — for it is only 
such — has falsified every assertion of monopoly, and verified 
all the predictions of the leaders of the Leaj^ue. We 
rejoice that there is such a comparative prosperity; but 
yet, how far has it gone towards decreasing the miseries and 
the endurance of a very large portion of the community ? 
Take u^ the daily newspapers, and I defy you to look at 
them many days in succession without meeting again and 
again with coroners' inquests on deaths by destitution; 
poor wretches perishing upon a bundle of straw in a corner 
of a hovel, where they have scarcely had any nutriment for 
days or weeks. Whilst there arc such scenes as these, it 
is not for our efforts to relax, or for us to bate one jot of 
heart or hope in this great struggle, but still to press right 
onwards. 

There is another testimony to the fearful amount of 
misery that yet reniains untouched, in the different so- 
cieties which are continually forming; societies, as you 
have heard, for grinding and baking bread for the poor ; 
for furnishing them with baths and wash-houses ; for set- 
ting them to work ; putting them into better dwellings ; and 
societies for relieving the wants -of the poor needlewomen. 
The leaders of the League have sometimes been blamed 
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])ecause they were thought to look coldly at these ^ efforts ; 
they have been accused of a sort of jealousy, or an iwliffer- 
ent feeling towards the wants of the poor, as though they 
must be careless about them unless they entered into these 
specific modes of attempted relief; the fact being that they 
were not less anxious than any of the promoters of those 
societies for tlic removal of the mischiefs of which they 
com])laincd ; but they saw at the same time that, as na- 
tional measures for relief, these were mere pretensions, so 
miserably inefficient that they were scarcely worth a 
thought, wliiJst the great battle was to be sustained as that 
wliieh alone could reach the root of the evil, and banish it 
from the country. It was their sympathy with, and not 
their want of feeling for, the poor that occasioned this 
mode of adverting to such exertions. 

But allow me to say that those who were so quiek in 
dctceting in the Free-Traders what they represented as 
hostile to humane attempts, might, if they had looked 
elsewhere, have seen a real collision with the object of 
these societies ; for while there are societies for all these 
j)urp{)ses, there is also au association for rendering the 
poor needlewonKiii unable to buy more than three-fourths 
of the bread which they might otherwise purchase; for 
making the poor sj)end so much upon food that they can- 
not buy a stock of linen to go to the wash ; a society which 
so interfi;r('s with the rights and wants of the poor, that 
they lose all heart and desire of putting themselves into 
a better habitation ; there is a society that directly tends 
to diminish the amount of work for the poor, to curtail 
their em])loymcnt, and deteriorate the worth of that em- 
])loymeut. There is an antagonist society to all these 
professedly benevolent institutions ; and that is the Central 
tiociety for keeping up the taxation upon bread. They 
arc the parties that ought to be accused by those who are 
so much addicted to these special modes of charity. On 
their heads should the thunderbolt fall. They should be 
put upon their trial, and not the leaders of the League, 
ihc League on their trial, indeed! Why, Providence has 
gi\ en them their trial, and they have stood it bravely and 
triumphantly. They have summered and wintered this 
peat cause. They hawe been earnest for it in times of 
caviest suflering, and in periods of comparative prosperity. 
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They have pleaded it in the Legislature^ and before assem- 
blages of tremendous multitudes ; they have been, to use 
an apostolic phrase, instant in season and out of season.^^ 
Every time to them has been a season. for striving to ad- 
vance this great cause of justice and charity. They are 
not merely acquitted, but arc deserving of all honour for 
these proceedings. 

It is another party who are upon their trial ; it is the 
moral courage of the premier that is upon trial, and his dis- 
position to carry into practice his own professed principles. 
It is the constitution of our country that is upon trial, in 
order to ascertain whether it furnishes the means of redress 
for this great and pervading wrong. It is the spirit, the 
energy, and the determination of the British people that 
is upon trial, to see whether it will hold out until it shall 
do itself this right, and put down the oppressions of a class. 
They call themselves a protection society ; why, we are a 
protection society too, although antithetically distinguished 
from them. They arc an association for the protection of 
the rich and powerful ; we, for that of the needy and the 
helpless. They are a society for the protection of high 
prices of food ; we, for the protection of the highest worth 
of wages. They are a society for the protection of indo- 
lence and of rent ; we, for the encouragement of industry 
and of enterprise. They are a society for the protection of 
a denjoralising, degrading, and destructive system ; we, for 
that of universal right, justice, and charity. 
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AT THE FREE-TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER. 

March 6^A, 1845. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — Fifteen months 
ago I had tlie gratification of finding myself in this 
]dacc, fiiec to face with the men of Manchester, amongst 
whom originated this greatest movement of modern times. 
In tliat period tlicre may not have been any triumph of 
a stupendous description; certainly there has been no dis- 
astrous defeat. Nor, on the principle on which the Anti- 
Corn- Law League is constructed, was either one or the 
other to be anticipated. We work by wit, and not by 
witchcraft ; and the leaders of the League were much too 
wise and too honest either to expect a miracle or to plan 
a revolution. It was no scheme of theirs, — as a right hon. 
baronet, a member of the late administration, once sug- 
gcstc'd, — it was no scheme of theirs, even with their.most 
excited meetings, to call on the multitude to march and 
pull the members by their ears out of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
and souse them in the Thames. Their purposes were very 
(lilferent fiom any thing of this sort; their actior was 
upon mind, their reliance upon the omnipotence of truth. 
But these months have not been unmarked ; the progress 
of enlightened opinion and of firm determination upon this 
great matter has been distinct throughout the country. 
There has been no flagging of zeal in any locality whatever. 
As previous suflering had not disheartened the people too 
much for the exertion, neither has the prosperity of the 
last feuv montlis turned them aside. 

In your Athenmums and your projected parks you had 
not forgotten for one moment the Anti-Corn'-Law League 
and its objects, or the efforts which it demands. You feel in 
your own minds its growing strength. The nation feels 
and recognises its evidence in the House of Commons 
itself, — rthe last place to show the results of a movement. 
Act there, wdio does not perceive in the present session 
that the tone and style of the leaders of political parties 
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have undergone a material change; that we find deference 
wherd once there was superciliousness ; that the treasury 
bench looks on not haughtily, whilst the leader of the 
opposition declares that protection is the bane of agricul- 
ture? A higher standing has assuredly been achieved for 
the friends of Free Trade, as opposed to the friends of 
scarcity, in the legislature of the country. That indication 
is valuable for the very reason that more slowly than in 
any other class does the progress of knowledge and of 
truth act upon that body ; the House of Commons marks 
time like a septennial clock, that only strikes at long in- 
tervals, When the hands do begin to move forward, 
however, it is with a sort of jump, and not with the steady 
progress that marks the advance of truth amongst the 
people; and we may anticipate that on this matter, as on that 
of Catholic Emancipation and some other topics, — whilst 
year after year we are tauntingly asked, how many votes 
have you got ? — how many votes have you changed ? — that 
at last will come all at once the word of command from 
head-quarters, to ‘^right-about-face!^^ The ground will 
be cleared, and we shall find that what they have been for 
whole years denouncing as the ruin of the constitution and 
the agriculture of the kingdom, — we sliall find them en- 
lightened on the essential importance of Free Trade, and 
declaring that it is the only national policy which such an 
em})i.¥e can adopt.. 

However it may be in the legislature, the symptoms of 
progress are decided enough every where else. They are 
evident, not only in the immense numbers that attend 
meetings, both here, in the cradle of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, and at those meetings in London, which have gone 
on to such an unparalleled extent ; but they are not less 
distinct in the character than in the multitudinousnoss of 
the meetings. They arc marked by no sudden outbreaks 
of popular enthusiasm; they arc drawn together by no 
unreasoning appeals to passion and vindictiveness; but 
they are pervaded throughout by that high character of 
intelligence which is the surest presage of a coming change 
in the direction to which intelligence points. Why, in these 
meetings, those who had only been accustomed to assem- 
blies of the people some few years ago, would be perfectly 
astonished at the topics that are introduced, at the course 
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of argument that is pursued, at the recondite ma^tters 
whicli are familiarly discussed, and which arc evidently 
understood, appreciated, and dealt with by the largest 
assemblies. You may hear at such meetings disquisitions 
on differential duties and points of political economy, which 
have been judged entirely inappropriate for any large gather- 
ing, even of the most educated classes. And yet the 
hearers hdlow the speakers distinctly and clearly, with full 
understanding and conviction throughout the discussion, 
sliowing that a new state of things has arrived, and that, 
wliatcver may be thought of the ultimate objects and ulti- 
mate triumphs of the League, and its incidental course, it 
has done a good uiK^qualled by any former agitation, — that 
it has done a good which it was not imagined any agitation 
whatever could accomplish. It has stimulated the mind of 
the country, — it has informed the mind of the country. 
It has been the creator of light and intellect, and by the 
power thus brought into being its ultimate objects will 
assuredly be achieved. Why, it is enough to make the 
bones of Adam Smith rattle rejoicingly in his grave to see 
the topicis these meetings have discussed. And so long as 
this is th(^ case, — while this great schoolmaster is abroad, — 
we may feel that good, immeasurable good, is in store for 


our country ; we may feel that not merely the purposes of 
this League, but every purpose that is connected with the 
march of the national mind, is advancing towards i^s ac- 
complishment ; that the dominion of sophistry, that the 
reign of hund)ug, is over, — over for ever in this country. 

No legislator or professed statesman will in future dare 
to try the cajolery that has been practised in past times, 
when he knows that the flimsiuess of his arguments will 
instantly he seen through, that his insufficient arguments 
will have tlieir speciousness detected. He will feel that his 
best interest is to be honest, because he has to deal with a 
(levelopnu'ut of mind that is no longer to he paltered with. 
At the termination of the great European conflict, one of 
oiir poets rejoiced that the prestige of violence and military 
glory was over,— that it was gone. The prestige of official 
sopiustry IS rapidly following that of military glory. Its time 
homage is gone also, or rapidly going, 
under die influence of the proceedings of the League. 
And we may say of triumphant chancellors of the ex- 
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chequer, and their annual statements — full as they used to 
be of ^lozing fraud and falsehood — we may say of them as 
we say of the sword and the general’s truncheon ; 

“ That spell upon the minds of men 

Brea&e never to unite again 

and the same of the feeling that led them to adore 

That paged thing that budgets sway, 

With front of brass and feet of clay.” 

Dead by the reports of its enemies over and over again, 
the League shows that it is yet alive for the exposure of 
sophistry in every form, and for the advancement of its 
objects by the most important and influential means, — 
those of knowledge, truth, and reason. And even if it 
were as comparatively inert as sometimes — the wish being 
father to the thought — it has been represented ; even if our 
meetings were not gatherings of power, but actually no 
more than the theatrical amusements which have occasion- 
ally been described with a sneer, — still, I say that, even as 
amusements, they would at least bear comparison with the 
favourite amusements or sports of the most exalted classes 
in this country. Why, take our meetings here, or at 
Covent-Garden Theatre, or other places, to be only a grati- 
fication, let them be only a form, — they are not of that sort 
that costs the public two millions and a half per annum. 
They are not a sport in which of every fifteen persons that 
have a title to the amusement there is found one person 
who has his mittimus thereby. There is no such propor- 
tion between the evil and the enjoyment in this instance as 
there is in those with which it might be brought into com- 
parison. It would be a pretty thing, indeed, if for every 
meeting of 6000 people — and how many such meetings 
has the League held ? — there were to be 400 men sent to 
gaol ! 

It would be a pretty thing, indeed, if 4500 persons were 
convicted for crimes perpetrated in consequence of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League meetings; that being about the 
number of those committed and punished for otfenccs under 
the game-laws connected with the sport I refer to. If our 
amusements had any such results, any such attendant mis- 
chiefs, why, the whole world would have been up in a fer- 
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merit about them ; there would have been an instantaneous 
cry '' Put it down V' What an opening of letters there 
would be at the Post-Office ! What beautiful correct copies 
would be engraved of a certain seal, with a wheat-sheaf in 
the middle of it, and Anti-Corn-Law League'' round the 
rim of it ! What an outcry there would be for immediate 
proceedings, a committee of inquiry j and then, if such a 
committee were proposed, a committee of inquiry into the 
amusements of the League, like to that which a gentleman 
Imre jiresent has obtained into the other. And suppose on 
that occasion any leading member of the League were to 
get up and say: ‘"True, there are great enormities; we 
must give way to this committee ; and I hope it will be seen 
and noted on the otlier side the example wm set of a ready 
ac(iuiesccnce in this inquiry into our private enjoyments. 
Why, such a mode of treatment would be received with 
roars of laughter by the honourable House ; and something 
more markedly censuring than roars of laughter would fol- 
low the statement of any minister who then should get up 
and say: lie did not mean to oppose this committee, 
having jircviously consulted with the leading members of 
the Ijcaguc, and found that they were disposed to concede 
the measure." Now, really, the good done by proceedings 
which too many are disposed to reprobate, and the evil at- 
tendant on amusements for which so much indulgence is 
claimed, offer a contrast, ridiculous or melancholy a?,cord- 
ing to the point of view we look at it in, but of which we 
may at least say this, — that if the amusements of pursuing 
game be important to secure the residence of the gentry, 
the amusements of our Anti-Corn-Law meetings are im- 
portant to the very existence of industry as its thrift and 
enjoyment. 

In the interval which has elapsed since I had the plear 
sure ot meeting you here on a former occasion, that great 
step in the progress of the League has been determined 
upon and authorised, of the emancipation of the counties, 
their electoral emancipation, — the most important move- 
ment connected with this great agitation that has yet been 
adopted. It is in effect giving to counties political ex- 
istence ; for what are the counties without towns in them, 
by whose industry they are aggrandised, and by whose 
wants their products are disposed of? Towns are an essen- 
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tial portion, a vital portion, of counties. They are the 
beating* hearts of those large tracts of land, without which, 
politically, they are but little worth. What would South 
Lancashire be without Manchester and. Liverpool, — what 
Yorkshire without Leeds and Sheffield, — what Middlesex 
without London? Why, representation, without giving 
these their fall weight, the weight of their property, their 
intelligence, their zeal, would be worse than Hamlet witli 
the part of Hamlet cut out of the tragedy : it would 
be like a representation of the oceans that encompass our 
islands, in which the shoals and sands of the shore were 
depicted. Great Britain itself being altogether omitted. 

Our plan has sometimes been called unconstitutional. 
What does the epithet mean? Is not the 40^. freehold 
vote one of the very oldest portions of our constitution ? 
Is it not a right that has been handed down through a 
long succession of reigns and of centuries, from the time 
of llenry YII. at least ? Has it not been the unquestion- 
able purpose long before that, has it not been* the very 
meaning of the constitution, that whoever realises so much 
worth of land becomes thereby, for political purposes, part 
and parcel of the county, and that without his share in the 
representation that representation is imperfect? Instead 
of being unconstitutional, it is that which gives the consti- 
tution existence, makes it something better than a dead 
letter,,fand calls into being political right in the hands 
which are best disposed to use it efficiently and practically. 
It was said in long past years, by a fanatic, of ancient in- 
stitutions, Perish commerce, so the constitution lives 
The language of the League is the converse of this, and by 
this movement you say, Up, commerce, and make the 
constitution live V’ You raise it from the very dead, for 
it has been in a sleep as profound as that of death in the 
county representation, and bid it come forth and live 
You animate it, and bid it go on with power and strength, 
and make itself the agency, not of party spirit, but of na- 
tional grandeur and prosperity. 

Well, during that period too the enemy has not been 
idle. There has been the Anti-League beating up its re- 
cruits, accomplishing its regeneration, meeting, not in a 
hall like this, but assembling on a first floor of a house. 
No. 17 in New Bond Street. They had a very fine annual 
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meeting there, it is said ; several chairs in the drawing- 
room may have been left unoccupied, but still altogether it 
was a good gathering j and yet even in that assembly there 
were tenant-farmers found to read a lecture to the ducal 
farmers' friciiids, and to tell them something of their mind 
as to tlie promises which had been made to them for a 
time, and the halting performance which had followed 
those j)romiscs. Well, their leaders told them to be as 
quiet as possible. They selected a land-agent to speak for 
tli(j tenaiit.farm(*.rs, and proposed, as to other matters, that 
they should have a dinner, and at that dinner they should 
drink the labourers' health, but not in water only. There 
they have concocted their pamphlets, made their beautifully 
correct quotations from Adam Smith, settled their proceed- 
ings for a campaign, in which, after having gone through ex- 
ertions of this kind, after having presided at various meetings 
in the country, after having gathered together 500 labourers 
in clean smock-frocks and with green ribbons round their 
liats, to shout before the Queen and impress her with the 
comfort of the j)easantry, — after all this the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the Duke of lliehmond each feels he can lay 
his hand upon his heart and say, Have I not done all 
that I can as a man and a monopolist ?" 

However, although they still murmur among them- 
selves, and still tell the country that they must needs have 
protection on account of their peculiar burdens, we piprceive 
no great cagenuiss to come forward an^ distinctly prove to 
the world wliat these burdens are. They like the farce, — 
it answers a purpose ; but as to going into particulars, and 
making out the case, that is quite another thing. They 
are ot opinion, with the sentimental lady in the play of 
The Stnimjer : 

“ 1 have a silent sorrow here, a grief I’ll ne’er impart; 

It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 

Hut it consumes my heart." 

Such is their secret burden; they will tell nobody of it; 
but wdiether it consumes their hearts or not, it seems, at 
any rate, not hitherto to have consumed their pockets. 

No ; I do not mean to deny that the land has peculiar 
burdens; and I should say that, first and foremost, the land 
of this country is burdened with the most exorbitant pro- 
prietary ot any country in the world. England has been 
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rightly named the paradise of landowners. There is no 
country* in Europe where so small a proportion of the 
general taxation of the country is borne by the land as in 
Great Britain. There is no country in Europe where the 
proprietors of the land have the opportunity, by means of 
political power which their possessions confer, to put their 
hands into the pockets of other people, and where they use 
that power with so unsparing and unmerciful a prodigality. 
That is the first great and peculiar burden of the land in 
England, — the rent is double now what it was some forty 
or fifty years ago, — more than double generally throughout 
the country. The burden has thus been increased, is 
increased enormously ; and every well-wisher to the land 
will feel tliat it ought to be diminished. Atiother burden 
of the land is the weight of misery which it bears upon its 
bosom. It is like a fainting mother, with a child which 
she cannot nourish ; mourning and groans are continually 
heard, and the unhappy beings who are willing and ready 
to till the soil for a very scanty portion of its produce go 
here and there begging for leave to work, too seldom 
getting it ; and when they do get it, upon most starvation 
terms, they continually feel themselves in a dilemma be- 
tween the workhouse and the suicide of destitution. 

Now, this is the burden of the land ; and if the poet, 
in the exercise of his imaginative faculties, were to con- 
ceive the earth as endowed with reason and feeling, he 
would imagine it to bring forth bitter remonstranees. The 
free air would say, I flow for all ; I yield the measure 
which I can give of life and well-being to every organised 
cxistence.^^ The sun would say, I shine for all ; my light 
gladdens the pauper in his hovel as well as the noble in his 
palace.^^ But whilst the air breathes for all, and the sun 
and stars shine for all, the earth docs not bear its fruits for 
allj they are made artificially scarce, dear, and inaccessible 
to a large proportion of those by whose labour they arc 
produced. And then a seeming curse is laid upon the 
earth from which the other elements may claim exemption. 
Yes, the land has to bear the burden of an unnatural 
complicity in crime and wretchedness; for it is made the 
pretext for all these. There are those who support a mo- 
nopolist system, who undertake to feed the country, and fail 
in the attempt, and yet endeavour to exclude the foreign 
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nations^ and set up the vain plea of independence, as if any 
nation could be independent of others, as if it'^did not 
render them the less independent of us ! yet they say it is 
all for the sake of the land. They keep down the pea- 
santry ; they make the farmer pay rent out of his capital, 
opening' only before him the melancholy prospect of de- 
clining resources, crippling his energies, stopping his enter- 
prise; and they say it is all for the sake of the land. 
They hx barriers to trade, and limit the markets for com- 
merce ; they press heavily upon manufacturing industry ; 
they alienate this country from other countries ; and they 
say it is all for the sake of the laud, —the innocent land, 
which al)jures it all. It is for their own sordid sakes. It 
is the work of the government over which they tyrannise ; 
it is no ordinance of nature; it is Peel, and not Providence; 
it is not (lod, but government. 

Another topic which has risen into importance during 
these last fifteen months, is that which has been so ably and 
amply adverted to by your chairman in his opening address ; 
1 mean the bazaar which is soon to be held in Covent-Garden 
Theatre, and which partakes of that simplicity, breadth, and 
grandeur which has characterised so many of the proceed- 
ings of the Anti-CorU'Law League. It is of itself an argu- 
ment — it will be a most imposing argument to the senses — 
this exhibition of the products of the national industry, 
this display of what manufacturing power and sl^ill and 
taste can achieve in the variety and in the magnificence 
which will there be exhibited. But where will space be 
iound for the exliibition ? Why, Covent-Garden Theatre ! — 
scarcely Loudon itself would suffice for the full display of 
sueli an exhibition of the labours, of the products of manu- 
facturing industry, as one would wish to see accumulated 
on that occasion. And even then, how imperfect it would 
be! Show the deeds of industry, — of British industry; 
arrange its ti'ophies ; why, not all the space of London 
would suffice for any thing of that sort. Nor would you 
have it in such goods as can be carted, or wagoned, or 
boated to the mctro|)olis ; why, to exhibit British industry 
in its whole magnificence, you should remove Manchester 
bodily to Loudon. M e should have vp your long lines of 
buildings your palaces; we should have up your ample 
factories ; we should have up your capacious warehouses ; 
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we should have from other places their docks, their ship- 
ping ; we should gather together all that has been done by 
the power that raises temples, towers, and palaces ; fur- 
nishing them with all the adornments of luxury, and with 
all the splendour of grandeixr. Bring all these together, 
and then let Industry point to them, and say : These are 
ray works ; how long shall legislation interfere with my 
recompense Oh, that we could have, not only the pro- 
ducts, but the men that made the products too ! Our 
great industrial army, — the noblest army ever raised, — the 
most varied, the most magnificent in its bloodless triumphs, 
the most glorious of armies! Would that we could have 
it there, with all its ensigns of industry, with all its 
trophies of success ! Why, no processions of royal and 
titled personages, with all their crowns an^ coronets, their 
sceptres, robes, and helmets, no military march of battalions 
that have won the bloodiest fields, with their resounding 
music and their flaunting banners, could possibly compete 
in moral grandeur with that stupendous procession, that 
exhibition of the might with which man is enriched through 
his intelligence and his vigour, acting for the noblest re- 
sults, and ruling effectually over the very elements of nature 
for the benefit of humanity. 

I am certain monopoly could never compete with that 
exhibition ; no, not though there were borne in procession 
coffers fyied with all the wealth the bread tax ever realised, — 
not though nobles were there, not only with their insignia of 
state, but with their attendants who grace their amusements 
also, — not though there were Corn-Law dukes and peers, 
with their huntsmen and whippers-in, with their very 
hounds, — not though all the game they had slaughtered 
could be raised from the dead, and they could proceed in 
stately march, every man beading what he had destroyed 
in a battue, his hundred hares and his two hundred phea- 
sants. The very paltriness in comparison would sweep 
them away into utter insignificance ; it would render more 
striking the grandeur and the glory of British industry, — 
that industry to which the ancients, in their idolatrous en- 
:husiasm, would have raised temples, to whicli they would 
lave built altars, offering sacrifices, with the songs of the 
poet and the exhibitions of the drama ; and for which, in 
)ur Christian times, we seek no such homage, but merely 
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demand appreciation^, merely cry out for bare justice^ merely 
say, Here we are, the representatives of industry ; we 
have done all this ; and do we not deserve, not titles or 
honours, but the bread untaxed which we earn by the 
sweat of our brow' 

But it may be said, and is said, that we are better off 
than we were, that the season has been favourable, that 
hercj and elseAvhcrc there is a considerable revival of trade, 
and that with this we should be content. I scarcely think 
the time is come to be contented yet, . There have been 
concessions, no doubt; the late alteration in the tariff 
has made a good many; but still nothing must be multi- 
j)lied a vast number of times before it amounts to any 
tiling substantial. In the goods exonerated from duty 
there arc greaves/^ which I am told are useful for feed- 
ing dogs. Now, if the food of dogs is to be imported 
fr(je of duty, wdiat a shame it is that that of labouring 
men is to be so heavily taxed ! The little obstacles are 
giving way to Free-Trade principles; we want to seethe 
groat ones giving way also. In this variety of movements 
with the smallest items of the list, there is an encourage- 
ment to push the argument for consistency yet more stren- 
uously with tliose w'ho hold the reins of power. 

Sir llobcrt Peel professes Free-Trade principles; re- 
peatedly and distinctly has he professed them. We eannot 
then let him off with any such minute application ^as he is 
making in all these operations. We cannot allow him to 
boast of it much, to come pompously forward and say what 
he is doing for the country. The littleness of the doings 
will warrant no boast, whilst there is so serious a deficiency 
in the carrying out of those very principles. This magni- 
locpience only reminds one of that late facetious character, 
of theatrical notoriety, llobcrt Elliston. Wheri he was the 
manager of Drury-Lane Theatre, some great tragedian 
cxecodingly pleased him by his performance one night. 
Elliston, ill his pompous way, marched into the green- 
room when the play was over; there, amid the assembled 
company, he called the successful tragedian before him; he 
made a sounding speech to him, telling him how gratified 
he had been by tlie able personation of that evening, how 
it drew tears and excited clamours of applause, and wound 
up by saying, it had so impressed him that he could not 
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feel he had discharged his duty without showing his appre- 
ciation hy presenting him with a small piece of plate, and 
accordingly he handed to tlie flattered tragedian — a silver 
toothpick 1 J^ow, Sir Robert PeeFs Free-Trade perform- 
ances are very much like this small piece of plate — they 
amount to but very little ; and our answer to them all is, 
that we take them as pledges of principle, and not as satis- 
faction of our demands ; wc thank him for the little tooth- 
pick, but we are determined to have the dinner also. 

Whilst there is so much reason for rejoicing in the pro- 
sperity which there has been for a time in manufactures, 
I find also ample warrant for saying this docs not satisfy 
us. For look, after all, at the limitations of the prosperity. 
It has been comparative, it is not absolute ; it may be as 
much as the present system will allow, — it is not so much 
as the interests of the country or the claims of humanity 
require. Why, in this prosperity of ours, what does Sir 
James Graham tell us? That, last year, 1,500,000 persons 
received more or less relief from the poor-rates. One per- 
son out of every fifteen, iii a state of prosperity, as it is 
called, receiving relief; 200 millions of pounds expended 
on the poor since the conclusion of a general peace ! 
Why, we might ask, did one not know how these matters 
were effected, — one might ask, if this be prosperity, in the 
name of Heaven, what is our adversity and calamity? 
We sti^l hear, too, of deaths by destitution; many cases 
have I noticed lately of suicide from destitution. And so 
long as any reports of this kind, or any facts of this de- 
scription, exist in the country, you cannot say there is 
such prosperity as any heart can be satisfied with that 
is not deadened in its whole feeling of what humanity is 
entitled to from the possessors of our common nature. 
Prosperity or adversity, it is our business to see that tliesc 
things shall not be, whilst there is any further opening for 
the spread of trade and commerce by which these persons 
may earn their bread, instead of receiving it in charity ; 
and instead of dying in destitution, may live on by their 
own exertions, or by those of their connections who have 
been enabled to render their kindly assistance. 

Towards this wc should ever direct our view, — be con- 
tent with nothing but the entire establishment of the 
claims of justice and of humanity. And the reason for 
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not being satisfied with this degree of prosperity is, that 
the way in which it has been attained shows .us the 
path to get a great deal more. Let Sir Robert Peel take 
what credit he will for the alterations of the tariff, — if that 
modicum of Free Trade has done so much> what will not 
the broad and universal application of the principle effect? 
He calculates that he has given us of Free Trade enough to 
(mable us to pay the income tax ; we want a little more, 
in order to enable us to rise above the apprehension of 
change, and sec the interests and prosperity of the country 
moving forward in an accelerated ratio. We are content 
to bear whatever burdens are needful for the state, willing 
to be taxed for the Queen and country, — for the adminis- 
tration of law, for army and navy, for the interest of the 
national debt; but very unwilling to be taxed for the 
timber-merchants, the sugar-dealers, or the landlords. We 
hold that to be quite anotlier thing. We do not feel bound 
to support them, either in grandeur, or in any .state short 
of that of absolute pauperism ; and if they claim the pri- 
vileges of paupers, they must submit to ask for them in 
paupers^ language. 

Especially do we demur to our own best feelings, our 
own noblest exertions, being turned against us for the 
purposes of class taxation, w'heu the pliilanthropy of the 
country, its generous, its noble zeal for negro emanci- 
])ation, has been made to- recoil upon it and seryc as a 
reason for a monopoly in sugar, — as if we were thus to 
be screwed down because it was found that we felt for 
the unhai)py negro. This is a most mean and ungenerous 
use of the feeling that was exhibited by the people of this 
country on that subject. Did they not cheerfully pay their 
twenty millions, and was not the bargain then complete? 
Why should we now pay, not for the good of the negro, 
for that is not in question, — but simply for the interest of 
the West- India proprietor? The negro does not want our 
interposition ; tiie complaint of the monopolist papers is, 
that the negro is too well off. A paper in their interest, 
the Morriwg Heraldj says, that the state of things cannot 
be good until the wages of labour of the freed negro is 
veduced,— brought down to what it calls the wholesome 
European standard.^^ The same paper says that it advo- 
(‘ated free labour, but it never meant free idleness. Now, 
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if the emancipated black can afford to be idle now that he 
is free^ — if in that genial climate he can realise all that he 
deems necessary for his subsistence and his comfort, which 
has been complained of by some of these newspapers, — if 
he is even in the way to get so much for his labour as to 
aggrandise himself, and to become a proprietor of the 
lands he was once flogged to till, why should we not 
wish him God speed? We have struggled, we have 
paid for his emancipation; and if emancipation bring him 
wealth, in the name of Heaven let him possess the enjoy- 
ment of that wealth, and all the luxuries it can realise. 

No,^^ says the mock philanthropy of the day, you must 
enable us to compete with slave labour ; you must pay us 
furthcr.^^ And thus they make your good feeling the in- 
strument of subserving their sordid interests. 

The philanthropy of our modern West-India proprie- 
tors reminds me of a story of Barrington, the noted pick- 
pocket, some years ago, whose memoirs were at the 
time as popular as arc the stories of Dick Turpin and Jack 
Sheppard at the present day. He was transported at last ; 
but at Botany Bay he amassed property and became a 
magistrate, —one of the great unpaid, — no doubt he 
took care to pay himself. Well, Barrington one day went 
to a watchmaker in London, and gave him instructions 
to make a very delicate instrument, of a very peculiar 
construction, which he was to call for. It was made, 
and made to his satisfaction. He praised it much; he 
paid the man a 10/. note for the job, and was going away, 
when the maker of the instrument preferred the rctpiest 
that he might know the use for which it was intended. 

I shall not tell you its usc,^^ said Barrington ; after- 
wards, perhaps, you may diseover.^^ As soon as he was 
gone, the man found that the instrument had been already 
used to draw the 10/. note out of his pocket. And so you 
have manufactured a beautiful philanthropy, a genuine 
one, and the West-India interest, like Barrington, is using 
your philanthropy to draw money out of the public pocket ; 
and thus you may discover what the objects were with 
which this philanthropy passed so readily into the ranks 
of those who had always been the most determined ene- 
mies of negro emancipation. 

Be not satisfied, I say, with present prosperity, with 
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all its appearances; for what security for its permanence 
can we ever have, whilst obstructions to the importation 
of corn and the exportation of goods remain, not only to 
limit the 0})crations of commerce, but to . spread uncer- 
tainty over j)rices, and every thing connected with such 
transactions? Wliy, if one or two bad harvests were to 
come, where would our prosperity he? The change which 
earne in with low prices would go out with high prices; 
the same f(‘arfal round wxmld have to be trod from which we 
liavc hut just emerged; there would be tlie same outcry, the 
same want and destitution, the same heart-sickening scenes, 
that but a f(‘w years ago ])rodnced an impression that can 
never be obliterated. For there is no security until the 
sim])lc and direct application of Free-Trade principles shall 
]je mad(; to all the arrangenjcnts of this great commercial 
country. It is as if the powers of disorder were ever be- 
neath our feet For a short time a stimulus is given, and 
we r('joi(!(i therein. You find in it not a motive for relax- 
ation, but to work on; and while there is no better security 
than we yet possess, what is the result of prosperity but 
eventually to enrich those who hold the ultimate screw, 
and wlio endeavour to turn evcTy aggrandisement of the 
country and augmentation of its wealth to their own 
account? 

We should never forget wliat has been witnessed, and 
what, wli(‘n it returns, will return in a yet more, awful 
Ibrm ; tor these crises grow continually darker and deeper 
as they recur. The powers arc uudiminisbed in their force 
and energy by w Ideli the last great seasons of distress were 
oeeasiontMl ; they are ready, tlic moment they are let loose, 
to work again the like disastrous consequences. It is but 
as the condition oi those w bo live on tlie side of Vesuvius 
or Ftua ; we may grow careless. The field aud the moun- 
tain-side may be rich ; the vineyards may be laden with 
gTap(‘s ; tlie wealthy may be careless; pretty cottages and 
slati'ly mansions may rise here and there; the peasantry 
may lx; dancing niglit and day. But the principles that 
are at work in the bowels of the earth still keep on with 
their cbcniical coml)inations ; the great laboratory never 
eea>es; and in the midst of all tliis peacefulness and 
H‘joicing, another combination of those elements produces 
( xplosion, shakes the solid mountain itself ; the burning 
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lava stream rushes down, scattering all before it ; the scene 
changas from one of peacefulness and joy to one of dreary, 
wide, and lasting desolation. And if a blind persistence 
in the cause of monopoly should survive the present time 
of comparative quiet and prosperity — should hold on until 
failing harvests and famine prices and sinking trade again 
excite the public mind, and stimuLate to madness the 
feelings of the destitute, — who can say what is too old, too 
venerable, too sacred, not to be shaken in that convulsion, 
or give way before that tremendous tempest? 

We should not wait till the storm arrives, when it will 
be impossible to rectify that which, with great care, may be 
harmoniously arranged during the season of calm and sun- 
shine. Therefore^ now, with might and main, urge on 
your great work ; continue with that peaceful and untiring 
energy that has hitherto been manifested, and make good 
your steps in the course which leads to assured success. 
Men of Manchester, with whom it began, I know you 
cannot and will not relax. You did not when alone, before 
your spirit had spread itself over the whole face of the 
country, before you had elicited the response of the metro- 
polis : then you were decided and determined, and you 
cannot cease to be so now. The resistance of moral nature 
is at least as great as that of physical nature. There is the 
security of enlightened determination — a security as great 
as thjit of cause and effect in the material creation. The 
sun and moon once stood still to accommodate an army ; 
Cobden and Bright will not stand still to accommodate a 
government. Onward, still onwjird, is their word, whether it 
be in this mode of action or in that. You will hold your 
meetings, you will register your voters, you will circulate 
your tracts, you will send out your lecturers. Whether 
you petition parliiiment or abstain from petitioning — 
whether you cultivate the constituencies of counties or of 
boroughs — whether you subscribe your money or whether 
you exhibit manufacturing productions — still your ten- 
dency is the same ; it is a working right on towards the 
great and blessed end — a working on with a power like 
that of the miglity elements of nature — unresting, in- 
visible or visible — welcome or unwelcome to mortals — 
judged rightly or wrongly — still they form their combi- 
nations, still they go on, the sun shining by day, and the 
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moon and stars by night, maturing the richness of the 
varied seasons. And like them, your moral ena-gy — a 
great power of nature also, of our inward and spiritual 
being — will fulfil its work, which shall combine with all 
the elemental influences of heaven and earth to declare the 
glory of God, and to insure the well-being of humanity. 
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Now that these meetings are about for a time to be sus- 
pended, and to give way to other modes of demonstration 
of the progress of our cause, and as the topics of the day 
connected with Free-Trade principles have here and else- 
where been continuously and amply discussed, it seems to 
me not undesirable that the general principles on which 
our League is founded, the spirit in which its operations 
are conducted, and the object to which they tend, should 
briefly pass in review before us ; partly to guide those who 
for a while will lose the opportunity of assembling here, 
that they may bear in mind to what to direct their exer- 
tions, and may keep steadily in view those everlasting truths 
which arc the basis of all our expectations, and the direction 
of our efforts ; and partly to estimate the progress of our 
cause. Founded in truth as these principles are, we reckon 
with unfailing confidence on their eventual triumph. We 
are encouraged by many signs to expect a speedy triumph ; 
and hv5wcver varied the League may appear in its constitu- 
ent elements, however different the classes and parties of 
those who assist in its proceedings, still it differs from all 
great bodies which have been prominently before the 
public in this, — that we are not a political party; we do 
not make our principles extempore for the occasion, nor 
adopt one line of argument to-day and another to-morrow. 
We are not an interest,^^ in the common sense of the 
term. Agitation is not with us subordinate to sordid pur- 
poses, and meant in some peculiar and especial way to 
answer the objects of a trade in which we are all engaged ; 
hut we belong, as you have just been told, to all parties in 
politics and in society; the bond of our union being in 
principle, a principle as demonstrable as the strictest 
science; as deep in its basis as is the constitution of 
human nature; as enduring as the history of society, 
whose progress history records ; as pure and sacred as the 
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dictates of morality ; and as certain of success as that truth 
is omnipotent and must prevail. 

The principles of the League are exhibited in a few of 
the simplest facts in economical science. There is nothing 
in them of abstrusciiess, depth, and remoteness, which can 
long entangle or perplex an earnest mind. They consist 
almost of axioms : that we should buy in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest ; that the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, and of that hire not diminished merely for the pur- 
pose of enriching his neighbour ; that the legitimate object 
of taxation is the exigency of a state, and not the profit of 
a class j and that the common interest of nations is in the 
free interchange of their diversified productions. These are 
our principles : truths so plain that scarcely any body ven- 
tures to deny them in terms, and which all assent to, only 
making exceptions and equivocations, endeavouring to mys- 
tify in this and the other direction, just for the sake of 
sonu; i)altry interest which they have more at heart than 
the cause of truth and the well-being of humanity. Wc 
are not sectarian in political economy. All the teachers of 
the science, with scarcely any exception — at least, all the 
more eminent — agree in laying down the maxims which 1 
have just enumerated as the foundation of their specula- 
tions. llic doctrines we hold arc the same in all times and 
in every country. 

A gentleman from the United States, who is f/rcsent 
with ns this evening, put into my hands the other day a 
work produced in that country some fifteen years ago or 
thereabouts, at a time when the American tariff was first 
making a portion of its community feel an undue pressure ; 
and there the principles tliat wc advocate here are taught 
with most lucid statement and cogent reasoning; the situa- 
tion being only just the converse of ours : the agriculturists 
being there the pleaders for Free Trade, and pushing their 
arguments — as we do ours against the landlords here — 
against the manufacturers there, for endearouring to make 
them pay for cotton goods double the price at which they 
could get much better by importing instead of manufac- 
turing in their own regions. 

The writer, however, was happy in one illustration, which 
may bear its application in this country. One chapter in 
his book is a petition from certain fig -growers in the dis- 
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trict of Columbia. It appears that in the neighbourliood 
of Washington the climatd is such that, under favourable 
circumstances/^ figs will ripen ; accordingly a manifesto is 
drawn up, stating the desirableness of the Unitbd S tatcs 
being independent of Turkey for the supply of the popula- 
tion with figs. It was said that this would very much in- 
crease the value of land in the United States; that the cul- 
tivation of it needed nothing in the world but protection, 
— that reasonable protection which government should give 
to native industry ; that the capital thus invested would be 
laid out most advantageously, as it w.ould employ a great 
number of native labourers ; hothouses, indeed, would be 
necessary, but then they would employ still more labour ,* 
and though the figs would be very dear at first, yet pro- 
tection might so stimulate the native production, as that 
eventually America would be the greatest fig-growing and 
exporting nation in the world. Not only national inde- 
pendence but religion was invoked. It w%as said that tlie 
figs came from Turkey, and every body knows that the cry 
in Constantinople is, In the name of the Prophet — figs 1^^ 
By the proposed plan they would no longer have figs in the 
name ot the Prophet ; and, with an excellent class thus 
nurtured, thriving on the high rents of their fig-grounds, 
what an independent and proud attitude would the country 
assume in the eyes of other nations, insomuch that, should 
a waJ break out, not a nation on the face of the earth 
could then dare to say, Here is a fig for America I” 

It is a great mercy that the landowners of our country 
have no figgeries. The same arguments of independence, 
the same isolation from other regions, the same pretext of 
employing native industry, the same disregard of the loss 
of labour in doing that with much toil and expense which 
could be produced with less toil and expense elsewhere, — 
these would all apply in our country as well as in America. 
They are the arguments used on behalf of the Corn Laws; 
and the only difference between the supposed ease of the 
figgery and the actual case of the Corn Laws is this, that 
the one touches only a luxury, and the other goes to 
diminish the supply of the very first necessary of human 
existence. 

Our principles are not only simple, but they are old, — 
as old as the science of political economy itself. They were 
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born with its birth. The common cry that is raised against 
those who advocate reform and improvements, Oh, you 
arc introducing new principles, you are broaching unheard- 
of theories cannot be urged against the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. We trace back those principles through all the 
writers on tlic subject, and we find indications of them in 
tlie very first teachers of economical science, who were 
only groping their way. They are part and parcel . of it : 
to dcTiy tlicm is to deny altogether that there is such a 
science as political economy. Not that I should wonder 
at hearing such a denial, for a hardihood of assertion has 
sonietirncs been shown which would scarcely be surpassed 
by going that length. I should not be surprised if it were 
some day even to be asserted, as the old nurse in Martin 
lletsey Prig — says of Mrs. Harris, Don’t 
believe there ain't no sich a person.” Nor would it be as- 
tonishing if some Protection- Society manifesto were to 
declare tliat there was no such person never had been as 
Adam Smith,” except, indeed, that this testimony has 
been given by that society to the existence of such a 
writer, that they falsified his words and misrepresented his 
doctrines. 

But our principles are not merely as old as political 
economy; they are, in truth, as old as the history of man- 
kind, the facts of which arc the materials of political eco- 
nomy. They are intertw ined with the records of thc 'pros- 
jicrity and the calamity of nations. Wc can trace tliem 
tlirough the long annals of ancient and modern times. We 
trace them back beyond this, even to the very constitution of 
nature and the globe itself. They are the dictates of phi- 
losophy, interpreted by the system of things in which we 
live, and of which we form a portion ; for when that mighty 
Power who spread abroad the heavens, fixed suns in their 
central position, and rolled the planets in their orbits, 
surrounded them wdth belts and satellites, measuring the 
course--- limitless as it seems — of the wandering comet, 
which, in its wild career, moves from the intensity of light to 
the deepest darkness ; bound all together by the principle of 
gravitation — and thus united our system to other systems 
through all the infinity of being, — when that Power fa- 
shioned this earth of ours, it made a reflex of the com- 
bined, harmonised, and mutually dependent system which 
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is exhibited to the astronomer when he gazes on the hea- 
vens ; ft endowed one climate with one species of fertility, 
and another with another; and surrounded the earth with 
those zones — temperate, torrid, and frigid — constituting 
climates, sunny or moist, in all their diversities, and gave 
the luscious vine to grow upon the banks of the Rhine and 
the Rhone, and enriched the Spice Islands with their fra- 
grant products ; it spread the broad and vast prairies of 
America, sufficient to grow corn for the whole world^s con- 
sumption, planted the tea-groves of China, endowed the 
sugar-cane with its sweetness, and gave to Britain its coast, 
minerals, and industry, — and by these, as by the mutual 
dependence of the heavenly bodies, it said : All these be- 
long to each other ! Let their influence be reciprocal : let 
one minister to another; be the interest of each the in- 
terest of all, and let all minister to each.’' They arc one 
in wisdom and beneficence, and show forth as resplen- 
dcntly as the starry heavens the glory of a benevolent Pro- 
vidence. 

Our principles are not only the dictates of nature, but 
they are the morality of nations; they are doctrines of 
peace and harmony to those whom thoughtless presump- 
tion, designing ambition, or mad passion, would stir up 
to offensive deeds, and to the slaughter and devastation, 
the aggregate of crime and misery, which is too often 
called glorious and honourable war." I trust that, com- 
bining with other influences, the principles of Free Trade 
will become in our land as a barrier against warlike feel- 
ings through the great mass of the population; so that they 
will give no eneouragement and no heed to those who would 
turn aside the course of improvement, and stop all useful 
progress; who would suspend the best efforts of mind, 
heart, and industry, for the indulgence of any proud selfish- 
ness or passion that may point in the direction of hos- 
tilities towards any country that respects our shores, and 
will interchange with us the commodities we produce. 

It is sad to see how lightly speakers and writers will 
put forth whatever degree of power they may possess in such 
a direction as that of warlike operations. 1 cannot but con- 
fess to have been somewhat shocked this morning at reading 
an article in a paper which, by the expression I am about 
to quote, shows how easily the advocate of starvation may 
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pass to the morality of massacre. I read this morning in a 
paper an intimation to America, that ^^New York and 
some other towns might conveniently be bombarded.^^ 
Why, we were angry enough when the hot-headed young 
Prince de Joinville thought that Brighton might be 
conveniently bombarded, and yet we are holding out a 
threat of ttiis .sort. Upon what account, or upon what 
groiuid ? Because Messrs. Peel and Polk have talked like 
two blustering boys about the Oregon territory. Why, 
what is this territory they are disputing about? There are 
souKi .‘150, 000 square miles of it, of which it seems we are 
claiming a barren 100,000, or thereabouts. What are they 
worth ? What is the value of all the land that exists with- 
out man upon it, with his industry and products ? Much 
of this Oregon tcu'ritory is a desert ; the great Sahara of 
America, the Botany Bay of the red inan^s banishment 
There arc now upon it some few hundreds of Indians and 
half-castes, connected with the Hudson^ s-Bay Company; 
there arc certain trappers, hunters, and squatters from the 
United States. Then there arc some Indian tribes there, 
who rejoice in such names as Flathead, Slitnose,^’ 
Poiiited-heart.^^ The buffaloes are the lords of the soil, 
unless when the game-laws of these Indians interfere. A 
gj’eat portion of it is mere lava, the overflowing of vol- 
canoes ; a city^^ is talked of, but scarcely any settlement 
mak(is it, as territory, of any value. Quarrel about’ this ! 
VVIiy, we might just as well be invited by Peel and Polk to 
fight about mountains in the moon. 

But let men have something to do with it; let those 
wlio have found no preferable home go there, and see what 
edeet they can produce upon the best portions of the soil ; 
as their numbers increase and their exertions tell, it will 
soon become more valuable. And when man has occupied 
it ; when industry has driven its car of peaceful conquest 
aiound the borders of that vast land; when towns have 
arisen and cities appeared, with their thronging numbers ; 
when the llocky Mountains are tunnelled, and rail and 
canal have united the Atlantic and Pacific; when the 
wateis of the Columbia swarm with steamboats, — why, 
tlion will be the time to talk of the Oregon territory, 
iheu, without a regiment or line-of-battle ship, without 
bombarding any tbwn whatever, Free Trade will conquer 
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the Oregon territory for us, and will conquer the United 
States^for us also, — as far as it is desirable either for us or 
for them that there should be any conquest whatever in the 
case, — Free Trade will establish there all the insignia of 
conquest. When their products come here, and those of 
our industry return, there will be scarcely a labourer upon 
the pine-forest that he is clearing but will wear upon his 
back, to his very shirt, the livery of Manchester. The 
knife with which he carves his game will have the mark of 
Sheffield upon its blade, as a testimony of our supremacy. 
Every handkerchief waved upon the banks of the Missouri 
will be the waving of an English banner from Spitalficlds. 
Throughout the country there will be marks of our skill 
and greatness, and tribute paid for us received not by war- 
riors or governors, not coming directly into the national 
treasury, but flowing into the pockets of the industrious 
and toiling poor, refreshing trade, and enriching those who 
pursue it, giving them an imperial heritage beyond the wide 
Atlantic. Why, they will be conquered, for they will work 
for usj and what can the conquered do more for their 
masters ? They will grow corn for us, they will grind it, 
and send us the flour ; they will fatten pigs for us upon 
the peaches of their large wooded grounds ; they will send 
us whatever they can produce that we want, and without 
asking us to put our hand in our pocket in order, by tax- 
ation, ’»to pay a governor there for quarrelling with their 
representatives, or soldiery to bayonet their multitudes. 
There is nothing upon earth w^orthier the name of empire 
than this ; this is a nobler kind of dominion, less degrad- 
ing both for the one party and for the other, less debasing, 
than any sovereignty that was ever won by armies, and, 
being so won, reluctantly swayed by sceptres. 

But it is not only from nation to nation that the 
uniting influence of our principles extends, but from class 
to class, where the alienation is, perhaps, sometimes greater 
than amongst those who dwell in the most remote locali- 
ties. We have very much indeed to achieve in the appli- 
cation of those principles in our own country, as well as 
with reference to other nations. The severe period of three 
years ago has passed away, but not that we should sleep in 
fancied security. Let this babble of fleets and armies, and 
these threats of war, increasing, as they will, feelings of 
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animosity and enmity, if they lead to no direct results of 
hostilities, produce their natural result of deranging fne ope- 
rations of trade, or let two or three bad harvests in succession 
send up the price of com to such a price as it then attained, 
and where are we, with the prosperity that has been so 
much boasted of? It is for us to look in time to the pre- 
vention ; for means by which a recurrence of the tremen- 
dous calamities of that period shall be averted. And in 
our prosperity I confess I see reason, abundant reason, on 
every hand, for putting forth exertions to mitigate the 
amount of wretchedness with which that prosperity is 
clouded and tainted. For in this metropolis what is the 
condition, I will not say of hundreds, but of thousands 
and thousands ? What is the state of the habitations of 
the poor, made so wretched by their wretchedness; for 
nobody lives in a hovel that can hire a decent house? 


I met a short time since with a report of one of our 
religious societies— '' the London City Mission/' The 
Spitalficlds’ auxiliary of that mission reported thus, at the 
commencement of the present year: they begin with stating 
the illness of one of their missionaries ; and then they go 
on to say that a second missionary was very shortly after 
seized with an equally violent attack of fever, and has been 
entirely disabled for work for nearly four months, and in 
pat hazard of his life. He is now, by God's blessing, 
bepnmng to regain his strength, but he will not ag^uin be 
able to resume work upon the same district, and it will be 
necessary for him also to be removed. Neither of these 
cases of fever occurred from the visitation of any peculiarly 
adected room, but simply from the constant exposure to 
p malpa of so densely populated and undrained a dis- 
trict. A third missionary has been in so bad a state of 
health as to allow him to work for many months but for 
a very limited period of time; a fourth missionary has had 
to resign through the failure of his health; a fifth, to bo 
icrnoved; a sixth is still very weak; and a seventh mis- 
sioiiary in the parish of Spitalficlds, has been entirely laid 
by ior the last eight weeks. These illnesses have oeeurred 
lu spite of every preeaution; no missionaries being received 
into the mission but such as are in the prime of life, and 

5 heSh tliey are in a good state 
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Thus there is a plague that requires to be stayed. 

I know there are propositions for sanitary legislation ; but 
what can all the sanitary legislation in the world do^ if you 
do not mitigate the poverty that locates people in these 
wretched^ unwholesome situations ? You are only touch- 
ing the outward symptoms of tha disease. With your 
improvements it has continually happened that you drive 
them yet further and ydt closer together. You coop them 
up into yet more pestilential crowds and corners. It is by 
an amendment of their condition, — by giving them better 
wages, that they may pay for better houses, — and in that 
alone, that you can stay such an exhibition as this, and 
clear the way for those operations of religion which are 
now rendered fatal to the missionaries themselves by the 
intervention of monopoly. The missionary who makes 
this report gives the following statement: ‘^Thc extreme 
poverty and the frequent destitution of the Spitalfields’ 
population, present further difficulties in their instruction. 
When the cravings of hunger are inflicting pain on the 
bodies of the people, they are naturally indifferent to other 
matters; and very many are the families who are thus 
circumstanced, and who, when the missionary speaks to 
them of religion while they are wanting bread, consider 
that he is mocking them. One missionary found, during 
the severe weather of last winter, a poor woman very 
ill, lyijig upon a few cane shavings, without a particle of 
fire, with scarcely an article of clothing to cover her per- 
son, literally perishing for want. He dared not to direct 
her to the Saviour as the bread of life until he had first 
saved her from starving by furnishing her with the bread 
that perisheth.^^ 

The case of this woman is, in a curious way, most 
unconsciously on the part of the writer of the report, con- 
nected with the assertions that have been repeatedly put 
forth by the advocates of the League. How came the 
poor creature in such a condition as that the very proposal 
to speak of religious matters, under the common simile of 
food, was in danger of being thought a mockery? The 
Inquirer thus tells us : This widow is aged thirty-six, by 
trade a chair-bottomer and lucifer-box maker; she has one 
child aged thirteen, and one married daughter.^^ Now, 
mark here. Her husband died about twelve years since, • 
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leaving her with three small children^ one of whom shortly 
after died. For the first six years she comfortably sup- 
ported herself and family by slop-making, but at the end 
of that time wages were much reduced^ and she was even- 
tually thrown out of work : a distress for rent followed, 
and for five weeks herself and children had to sleep in a 

cuj)board I perceived that she was starving, and 

would soon he in eternity if something was not immedi- 
ately done for her. ... In the afternoon the parish doctor 
was obtained, and he testified that she was dying for want 
of nourishment — a circumstance not to be w'oiidered at, as 
it is a fiiet that for six weeks previously the most she had 
been able to earn during any one week was 3^. 6c?., some- 
times it was only 2^. 6J., out of which she had to pay 2s, 
per week for rent.^^ 

Now, r recpicst your attention to the date. This poor 
woman, with her family, lost her husband twelve years 
ago ; that is, twelve years from the winter of 1844, when 
the missionary visited her, and then for six years she had 
work and wages, and supported her family. What were 
those six years ? Why, the twelve years just bring us back 
to 1832. The price jier quarter of wheat in that year was 
58, V. 8^/.; and for the five years following it was — in 1833, 
52.V. lid, ; in 1834, 465. 2d. ; in 1835, 395. 4d. ; in 1830, 
48.V. C)d. ; and in 1837, 555. lOd. Those were the first six 
years ; and then that poor woman maintained her ^family 
single-handed. But,^'’ says the missionary, at the end 
of that time wages were much reduced, and then followed 
the distress for rent, and the seizure of their bed, and the 
starvation tliat followed.^^ Now, 1 have given the prices of 
wheat up to 1837. In 1838, the date of the coramence- 
ment of these disasters, wheat rose to 645. 7d . ; in 1839, 
70.S*. 8d. ; in 1840, 665. 4d,; and in 1841, O ks*. 4c?. There 
is the history and mystery of the poor woman’s ability in 
the one case, and inability in the other ; of the comfort of 
the first six years, and the misery of the six that followed. 
Now, is it for men like Sir llobert Inglis, who supports this 
and similar societies, to talk of "Uhe cold-hearted and 
muddle-headed economists,”— -who would go to the root of 
this mischief, and enable such people as that poor woman to 
support herself, — who have taught repeatedly in this place 
’ how cheap years are years of prosperity for the labouring poor, 
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and dear years of calamity for them. ^^Cold-hearted and 
muddlCfheaded/^ because they do not look at the outward 
symptoms merely, or rest in a superficial view, just re- 
moving the pressure for a moment ; but, instead of groping 
in the dark, penetrate to the core of the thing, lay the axe 
to the root, and would strike down a system that bears 
such pestilential fruit for the population of this metropolis 
and the country at large. 

I cannot dismiss this report without reverting to ano- 
ther case in it for a very different reason. One of the mis- 
sionaries relates the case of a Christian woman, who had 
been out of work some time. His superintendent noticed 
the case, and requested him to take her an order for Lv. 
a week for six weeks. On informing her of this, and offer- 
ing her the order, she expressed her thankfulness for the 
kindness, but added : I cannot think of accepting it, as 
there are so many who have families to support, and who 
are as poor as I am. Let it be given to one of them. I 
have 1.9. 6^. a week to subsist upon, and the promise of a 
faithful God to trust to. I have always been able to earn 
my daily bread, and while I can do that my conscience will 
not allow me to take what so many necd.^^ Noble creature ! 
I wish our noblcme/i, as they arc called by a stretch of 
courtesy, would imitate her magnanimity. They, with all 
their broad lands and their well-filled coffers, with their 
thousands per week, or per day, perhaps ; they, with the 
sources of wealth and emolument ever flowing for them in 
a golden stream, — do not disdain to take the shilling that 
she refused: they take it out of the poor slop-maker^s 
pocket who is earning her 3^. a week — they extract it from 
her by their Corn Laws. 

While there arc such things as these in the country, it 
is for the League to be up and doing, to keep ever before 
the public mind the principles by which alone such a 
plague can be stayed. It is for them also to teach the 
unscrupulous classes their duty. I said they did not dis- 
dain to take the shilling, for they were out of sympathy 
with this poor but honourable-minded woman. I fear they 
were not in sympathy, either, when she said she would 
^^try to earn her own living, and trust in Providence.^^ 
That is not the course their confidence takes. They are 
like the old Scotchwoman, who, when the waters at Quccn^s 
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Ferry seemed rather rough, and the boatman told her she 
must trust in Providence, said, Na, na ; I will npt trust 
in Providence as long as there is a brig at Stirling/^ 
They will not trust in Providence as long as there is an 
Act of Parliament to be had. No, that is their vain 
reliance ; not so sure a footing as the brig of Stirling ; and, 
much as they may rely on what they at present enjoy in 
this way, it will go very hard but Sir Robert PeePs 
Corn Bill will be very little better than the brig to carry 
them over to the shores of Free Trade. Such cases as 
tlicse show the propriety of the appeals made by the 
League to the women of Great Britain. We have been 
told that the League should not drag our countrywomen 
through the dirty ways of party politics. I should like to 
know who made the ways of politics dirty. The League 
never did that. It never perverted legislative power to 
sordid purposes to advance their own money interests. It 
is that which has made party politics dirty.. There is a 
redeeming power from the dirt of party politicjs in the ex- 
ertions which the League is putting forth, that needs not 
be afraid or asliamed to call for woman's sympathy and 
woman’s help, assured that she would honour herself much 
more by contributing towards the destruction of the cause 
of misery, than by merely aiding the little charities which 
here and there pull a leaf or a twig from the poison-tree, 
but leave it still to send forth its baleful odours, and 
scatter death and desolation over the soil. ^ 

The spirit indeed of the League has been found fault 
with. It is difficult to please some people any how. One 
accusation especially has been made, in which I have some- 
times had the honour of being personally mentioned. In 
lact, there is one journal which has stereotyped its report of 
wJiat I siiy here, and always sums it up in one sentence, 
announcing that I "‘uttered my usual tirade against the 
aristocracy of the country.’' I wish to say a word or two 
upon that niatter. I do not profess to be a very enthu- 
siastic admirer of the aristocracy. For the legally consti- 
tuted aristocmcy of my country I have all that love and 
reverence which the laws of my country require and en- 
force— and It can be no man's duty to have more; but I 
have never come here to express my opinion of the aris- 
tocracy, or the suffrage, or any other great questions which 
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are put under temporary abeyance by the Anti-Corn-Law 
agitation — an abeyance from which, I trust, they will some 
day arise, for which day I am looking with an expectation 
which is not the less valuable to UxC, for seeing clearly that 
this question must be disposed of first, and the sooner it is 
disposed of the better. But all that I have ever said here 
about the aristocracy has been said of certain members of 
that body, not in their capacity of aristocrats, but in their 
occupation as tradesmen. In that character they are, I 
apprehend, most legitimate objects of animadversion here. 
A man is not to be protected if he keeps a chandler’s shop 
and cheats, because he happens to be one of the members 
of tlie aristocracy. This is what I complain of. They 
keep a great chandler^s shop, and they look to every 
minute article in their store, to sec how they can pervert 
the power of legislation to make the community pay more 
for it than its natural price. 

There was a time when trading at all was thought in- 
consistent with the possession of that dignity. Your feudal 
baron did not mind robbing by the strong hand, but he 
turned away with contempt from robbing by the short 
weight of a protective duty. So far back as the days of 
Elizabeth, the intellect of the country had begun to mark 
out for division the trading propensities of the members 
of the feudal aristocracy. In Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Beggar^ s Bushy there is a dispute between a certain mili- 
tary gentleman, proud of his aristocratical position, and a 
couple of merchants. He tells them that this is certain, 
if you once buy and sell, your gentry’s gone.” . To which 
the merchant retorts : 

Do not you, the lords 
Of land (if you be any), sell the grass. 

The com, the straw, the milk, the cheese — ’’ 

Then the other merchant interposes — 

“ Remember butter ! do not leave out butter !” 

And they never have left out butter to this very day. Only 
they have improved upon the practice of those days by 
spoiling butter which is not the produce of their own land 
with the filthiness of tar. 

Now, when nobles become tradesmen, when dukes be- 
come dealers in various commodities, when the memory of 
VOL. IV, ^ 
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the PlaiitageDct serves to make a better barter* at Mark 
Lane, — why, I think it is time for ns to call out an^d say 
that this is unfair dealing with the other tradespeople of the 
country. I confess I never picture to myself — it has got 
such hold of one's fancy— the Duke of Richmond, but with 
his coronet on his head, with a corn sample in liis pocket, 
a salmon in one hand, and a whisky-bottle in the other, 
and enthroned upon a butter-firkin. Then I study this 
figure as T would Emblems ; for the coronet is 

practically ccninected with all the rest by the legislative 
])Ower that enacts protective duties. The coronet rubs the 
sample till the grains are more golden; the coronet is 
thrown into the scale with the salmon, and makes the fish- 
eater pay a higher price for it ; the coronet is a false bot- 
tom to the whisky-])ottlc, and cheats the purchaser of his 
Glcnlivat; and, last of all, if tlie butter be not his own, the 
coronet makes a hole in the firkin, in order to pour in the 
pitch and tar. Why, this incongruity, this perversion of 
all dignity of station, and whatever is most honourable and 
majestic in legislative power, — this cannot save a set of 
tradesmen ! We cannot forg(‘.t the one character in the 
other; they blend all together, and we look at the whole 
as peers of [lurliament and compeers of pedlars, — conscr- 
vatoi’s of the constitution and of canary- seed, — lords of 
land and of lard, — knights of the garter and the grease- 
i)ot. 

Well it is that there arc men of a different sort ot* tem- 
perament in that body; and that there are those who, slightly 
altering the burden of Robert Burnses famous song, can 
say of themselves, at least, and a few noble coadjutors, 

“ A lord’s a man for a that ’ 

wlio feel that society has done much for them, and are de- 
sirous in turn of doing something for society ; who have 
their sense of the responsibility of station combined with 
their sense of the responsibility of legislation ; who are not 
ennobled by their title, but their title is ennobled by their 
minds and hearts ; who move surrounded by blessings, 
which redeem the name of the class with which they are 
associated, and to whom the rest must owe it that the 
v('ry name of hereditary nobility does not become a foul 
{<tench in the nostrils of humanity. 
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I must return to the point from which I started, — the 
cessatjon, for a time, of these meetings. They will be sus- 
pended, but the exertions of some whom you are so often 
delighted to see here will not be suspended, but from night 
to night, as opportunity shall serve, will they endeavour to 
impress upon the members of the legislature the principles 
which they declare in these meetings. Their words will go 
forth, by means of the press, through the length and 
breadth of the land; they will be teaching the millions of 
this country, and the millions of other countries too ; their 
lessoiis will be read through the continent of Europe, and 
across the wide Atlantic. They will at last, I trust, by 
their simplicity, earnestness, truthfulness, and information, 
— by their determined pursuit in that body of their one 
great object, — shame down the s])irit of party, and de- 
prive monopoly of all grace and ornament in its proceed- 
ings, — until at last, in deference to public opinion, it must 
fairly throw up its ill-gotten gains and badly advised 
measures. 

These meetings will be suspended, but the exertions of 
the same individuals, and others ip cooperation with them, 
will not be suspended. As the season advances they will 
be at their w ork, passing with the rapidity of steam from 
one part of the country to another. They wdll be able to 
take advantage of that growing spirit of dissatisfaction, 
restlessness, and inquiry — and we trust the openness to 
conviction — which is spreading throughout the body of 
tenant-farmers. They will argue with those who wdll hear 
reason ; they will warn those who may appear infatuated ; 
they will show that they have only the good of all classes at 
heart; and in all classes, and especially that most important 
class, will continue their labours, — and may success attend 
them ! 

These meetings will be, suspended, but the place will 
not be vacated ; it will be rich with the display of British 
industry, enterprise, taste, and genius, inviting contempla- 
tion, as a specimen of what our people can do ; demanding 
attention from those who may admire the products to the 
industry of those by whom they are realised ; and pleading 
with a mute but eloquent argument for the restoration to 
industry of its rights, that those who are capable of so 
much ingenuity and exertion may not pass without their 
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recompense*, — a recompense they arc able, if let alone, 
to earn for themselves from their countrymen and^ other 
nations. 

These meetings will be suspended, but the course of 
events will proceed, — the alternations of cheapness and 
dearness, of prosperity and calamity ; the course of events 
which, in so many ways, already has placed the principles 
of Free Trade in different lights, and thrown' upon them 
the most dissimilar tints of colouring, only to show through 
all tlicir eternal identity. The great powers of nature will 
continue their operations ; the showers will descend, the 
sun will shine, and knowledge, truth, and science— which 
belong to the great powers of nature — these will continue 
their work ; diffusing themselves like the light and air of 
heaven, penetrating to the domestic hearth, taking their 
places in multitudinous assemblages; and every where 
l3reathing the animated soul of that Free-Trade principle 
which alone can constitute the renovated life and regained 
prosperity of our country. 

These meetings will be suspended, but the mysteries of 
life and death will hold on their course. Every day its ap- 
pointed tliousands will be born ; thousands of mouths more 
to be fed by a soil that is now insufficient to yield bread for 
those already in existence, — every increase of the population 
being an augmented demonstration of the necessity of that 
great change for which the League is pleading. And death 
will continue as well as life ; monopoly will have its victims; 
Free Trade sometimes loses its champions, and others will 
follow that excellent person wdiose loss, a short time since, 
made Manchester one great place of mourning.* Before we 
shall again assemble here, voices that have now joined in 
cheering shouts may he mute for ever ; hut if it be so — as 

* Sir Thomas Potter died on the 20th March 1845. The League 
newspaper of the 22d of the same month said : “ For more than 
tliirty years the name of this estimable gentleman was associated, in 

i\lanchester. with every object of local or national advantage 

Tln\)ugh evil report and through good report he maintained the great 
principles of civil and religious liberty and of commercial freedom ; 
exhibiting the same firmness in the dark days of Sidmouth and 
Castloreagh that he displayed in the later season of comparative libe- 

jhy A new generation in Manchester enjoys the fruit of his 

toils, for to him the town is indebted for the best part of its muni- 
cipal institutions.” 
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it is ^ise and right that it should be — to leave the world 
better than we found it, by the advancement of this great 
cause, will be no unworthy consolation on a bed of sickness 
or in the agonies of death. And when the liberated prin- 
ciple of vitality rejoins the great majority, should it meet 
there with those spirits of the just who in their day have 
laboured and suffered for human good ; who have wrought 
out, in defiance of calumny and persecution, some splendid 
work of philanthropy and improvement ; let them be told — 
to gladden them even there — that the seed they have sown 
in tears is springing up, bringing another harvest; that 
their patriotism and philanthropy yet walk the world in 
might and majesty ; that another battle is being fought 
here — and well fought — for truth and peace, right and 
justice; and that another victory, one of the most splendid 
of ail, is about to be won over the powers of darkness, by 
destroying tlie worst obstacles they have raised to man^s 
enjoyment of the integrity and nobility of character, the 
happiness and the hopefulness, for which he was fitted at 
his birth by the great Creator. 



No. XVIII. 

AT COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

June ISth, 1845. 

TnK anticipations with which the last speaker* so eloquently 
concluded his address are, I apprehend, thoroughly well 
founded; and very unreasonable must that free-trader he 
wlio does not look with satisfaction on the progress and the 
prospects of this agitation. By the signs which oiFer them- 
selves on every hand it is plain that the end is coming, — 
that this conflict cannot he continued much longer, — that 
diminishing majorities, from the sense of those who have 
become, we trust, ashamed to show themselves in a ma- 
jority for scarcity in the House of Commons, will ere long 
exhibit the transformation of a majority into a minority ; 
and that we shall find at last, not by the triumph of a 
party, not ))y the exercise of an overawing influence, but 
by the triumph of truth and reason, that the measure which 
we have so long and urgently asked for will be generally 
and completely conceded to us. One leader of a great po- 
litical party has voted with us ; the leader of the ^other 
great political party has, through nine-tenths of his speech, 
spoken for us. There is an approximation of persons of 
different classes of opinions, showing the same advance of 
the tide towards the great object. One agricultural so- 
ciety has been broken up because — as the farmers said — 
tlie landlords did not take any care about it ; and, if they 
took no. care, I wonder who should ! 

The forces of our enemy being thus diminishing, their 
spirits seem to be quailing also. Their arguments, such as 
they were, are fast vanishing altogether from human con- 
templation. Indeed, tw^o of our new^spapers have been dis- 
cussing whether the present Corn Law has one argument 
left, and if so, what is that one argument; and I do not 
think they have very clearly discovered it. Even that old 
excuse — which has been so humorously exposed by Mr. 

♦ Mr. Cobden. 
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Cobden — of the peculiar burdens of the aristocracy, even 
that is kept out of sight, as if there was something of which 
the revelation would make them ashamed rather than proud. 
It is still paraded in a sort of vacant show, as in the cele- 
bration of the Eleusinian Mysteries at Athens, there used 
to be a donkey led through the streets, with a pannier on 
its back, covered up very carefully with a white linen veil, 
where nobody was to presume to peep, but in which all 
were to suppose there was something very wonderful and 
sacred, until it became a proverb in Athens, ‘^The ass 
carries the mysteries.^' 

I am afraid the old company of rc])catcrs, from day to 
day, of these mysterious excuses of peculiar agricultural 
burdens, may find themselves in a somewhat similar posi- 
tion. They will be merely the ass carrying the mysteries ; 
and when they make their parade with this, and hold it up 
before the pcople^s eyes as something wonderful, why, it 
will soon come out, as once happened in a corporation de- 
bate, when an alderman was called to order for shaking his 
head while a brother alderman was speaking, — he said it was 
true he did shake his head, but there was nothing in that. 
They arc vanishing as fast as shadows when the sun rises. 
Sophisms, that once were so plentifully poured through the 
country, and were paraded as so many irrefragable argu- 
ments, are fast vanishing; and the votes vanish after the 
sophisms, until at last the ground will be cleared for truth 
and justice to come forward on the scene. Yes, it comes ,* 
the condemnation of the most atrocious injustice that was 
ever perpetrated on labour in any age or country whatever. 
It comes — the blotting out of that old folly from our statute- 
book, where it has remained so long, not mixed with baser 
matter, for baser matter never was inscribed on any book 
of law, or any volume whatever. It comes — not an in- 
demnity for the past, for monopoly will not be asked to 
disgorge its gains, but a security for the future ; to every 
one that which he earns, and to the country a fair field for 
a long and glorious career of national prosperity. 

And if we free-traders have reason to be satisfied with 
the prospects which are opening oil us, that complacency is 
rendered more complete by the circumstances in connection 
with which these prospects arise on our view. We have 
reason, I think, to be most sincerely and devoutly glad 
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that this prospect of success is Dot accompanied with the 
fearful symptoms, some of which have been touched upon 
this evening, of a few years ago, that it does not come 
whilst numbers are pining and perishing with want crime 
multiplying Avith fearful strides, and death adding, — as was 
the ease after the higliest years of the prices of corn, in 
1830 and 1810, Avhem it r.eachcd 70^.,— his 20,000 in one 
year to tliat fearful list ; not when symptoms of demorali- 
sation conficctcd Avith the pressure of Avant and Avith the 
inalnlity to provide for offspring are spreading themselves 
over tlic hiiul, and threatening to change it into one bed of 
corruption ; but that in a time of comparative prosperity, 
— Avhen Avages in different parts of the country are rising, 
Avhcri men are looking about Avith leisure for thought, and 
gaining the Avisdom which belongs to the agency of thought* 
— that in a season of peace and comparative sunshine, we 
shall have our vicAVS gladdened with the addition to these 
blessings, and have that greatest blessing of all that shall 
permanently insure the free importation of food in exchange 
for the products of our industry. 

Better and Aviscr it is for all parties that, in such a 
period as this, the cliange should be accomplished ; and 1 
trust that the individuals Avho hold the reins of government 
may feel this and lay it to heart. Sir Bobert Peel has keen 
eyes for seeing a little cloud, although it Avere across the 
A thin tic ; but lie never saAv a darkness so thick and dvep — 
he never witnessed a tornado so terrific — as that Avhich 
Avonld SAvcc)) through the length and breadth of this land 
if tAvo or three bad harvests Avere to come in succession, and 
the >vants and the exigencies of the population should drive 
them to desperate courses, until they burst o\it with the 
fury of a volcano, leaving Avhat once Avas order, beauty, and 
Itarmouy only one dreary scene of terrific barrenness and 
desolation. 

Oh, happy for us that it should come now ! — noAv, when 
long training has taught the people of this country to think 
steadily on subjects once remote from their observation; 
Avhen their judgments have been exercised with arguments 
Avhicli multitudes have seldom been accustomed to weigh, 
and Avhich can he presented with confidence to great 
assemblies, and there duly appreciated ; Avhen their better 
condition has led mechanics, instead of nightly drilling on 
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hills, to look to athenseums, parks, and trim gardens, in 
which \hey may enjoy their leisure. And with the growth 
of judgment, the idea of violence has been expelled from all 
minds, and there is reliance on goodness, and confidence in 
the omnipotence of truth, and a growing sense of right and 
justice. The national mind would go along with the great 
legislative act of rectitude ; would give it a power that it 
could not possess under any other circumstances ; would 
neither receive it for triumph nor scorn it as an imposition ; 
but would realise its principles and its power until it 
became a moral influence in their souls, and its beneficent 
tendency would be incorporated in their thoughts and cha- 
racters; and they would go to their labours and engage- 
ments, and ^vould look at their fellow- eountry men and 
foreigners in the spirit of that science which teaches us that 
all interests are identified, and all classes in the community 
have one great or common concern; that all nations arc 
made of one flesh and blood ; and that in tlicir brotherhood 
the principles of Free Trade, by which they communicate 
to each other such surplus of their own particular advan- 
tages, are the law of nature and morality and of God, under 
which they live, and by which they arrive at a higher 
degree of human blessedness. 

It was in the spirit of the soundest political wisdom that 
Mr. Cobden, long ago, at one of the very first meetings 
held l*cre, stated that he did not expect to carry Free Trade 
as the triumph of a party, but by the conviction of enlight- 
ened men of all parties. Union is the spirit of Free Trade ; 
not the force of antagonism and rivalry ; not the horrible 
monster that some conjure up to their minds under the 
term competition but union by each working for 
others, as others are doing good for them. And this spirit 
of union has grown with the growth of the League, and 
strengthened with its strength. What we wish for in the 
world, we exhibit in ourselves; what we ask our own legis- 
lature and that of other countries to do, we display in its 
limited effects in our own meetings and proceedings ; nor, 
perhaps, lias there ever been in any country or in any age 
such a social combination as these walls witnessed not long 
ago by those who came to the Bazaar ; who made the 
Bazaar ; who, in all their diversities, were of one heart and 
soul in forwarding the objects of the Bazaar, and of Free 
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Trade in general. What religious sect was not represented 
there ? What station in society had not noble arid pure 
specimens of it there? What class or occupation did not 
show itself on that occasion, of either sex and all ages ? 
Tlicy were there, — tlierc for the same purpose ; there in a 
way so true and beautiful that one might well bless Provi- 
dence that any circumstance or movement whatever had 
arisen to give to the world such a sight as that. Those who 
had only met in the rierecness of political or theological 
debate ; those who were separated by the broad gulfs that 
intervene between the difierent ranks of society; those 
whose customary life is seclusion, but who felt not ashamed 
or afraid to enter into the crowd, and were safe in that 
throng as in the* bosom of their own families, — why, all 
were tliere — tlierc, exhibiting not the license of heathen 
saturnalia, hut the beauty of Christian union. They were 
there, even children disporting themselves, as it were, in 
an excitement which they could but partly understand, yet 
which had begun to dawn upon their minds to help on 
the great result ; as the poet records of tlic battle in which 
the Swiss cantons struggled to the last for their inde* 
peudcncc of France, as he tells us that — 

Fierce amid the hostile bauds, 

Shouting in the foremost fray, * 

Children raised their little hands 
In their country’s evil day,”— 

so lierc were children, not to imbrue their infantile hands 
in blood, but to iearn the arts of peace, the love of peace, 
and the delights and blessings of peace. Here they were 
earning for themselves a gladsome time even for remote 
years ; for wlicn in their age their children shall go to 
school and be taught history — when they shall read those 
dark pages that record the crimes inflicted on this country 
by our sc^arcity laws, and turn over the brighter pages 
of tliose paragraplis that tell of their demolition — then the 
little things will raise their hands to heaven, and bless 
God that their father or mother was in that struggle, and 
Avere free-traders too. 

Not that I think any brightness in our prospects, or any 
apparent near approach to the great consummation, should 
induee us for one instant to relax our perseverance, our 
uiiabating energy in subscription, canvass, registration, and 
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exertion of any sort that may be needful. Our unabating 
zeal afld energy is an essential condition to the realisation 
of those prospects •, and I think we have confident reason 
to expect that Sir Robert Peel will not scruple to put 
an end to these atrocious laws. I think that we may 
confidently expect that in no long period of time a Tory 
majority of the legislature will not be found to obstruct 
their abolition. But remember this, — that there is wheel 
connected with wheel, and the movement must go through 
the whole series. To make the majority of the legislature 
go on, we must make Sir Robert Peel go on ; and ^to 
make Sir Robert Peel go on, we must make Lord John 
Russell go on ; to make Lord John Russell go on, we must 
make the Whig members of parliament go on ; to make 
them, or any member of parliament, go on, we must make 
the eonstituericy go on ; and to do that, we must make the 
huge atmosphere — the great multitude of the population by 
which they are surrounded — go on; and to make that go 
on, why, the League itself, the mainspring of all, must go 
on, and continue its appliances with unabating power and 
influence. It is with tlie League and Sir Robert Peel as 
with the wind and the windmill. You know tlie phorus 
with which the play of The Miller and his Men opens : 

“ When the wind blows, 

Then the mill goes :” 

and sc? on. So it is here : 

When the Leagm blows, 

Then the Peel goes; 

When the Leagm drops, 

Then the Peel stops !” 

That is not the way to get the re-Peel that we want ; nor 
will the needful efibrt of indomitable perseverance and 
excessive energy, which has never hitherto failed, be lack- 
ing now, when the ground is so much more clear, and the 
prospects so much more stimulating. For what is the 
condition of monopoly? There is a scene in Serjeant 
Talfourd^s play of The Athenian Captive, in which the 
vanquished hero, made a slave, has first to take off his 
helmet, and so to deposit his buckler, then to give up his 
sword, and then. to sink into his servile condition. Now, 
in this way Sir Robert Peel is serving the Corn Law. He 
takes national independence — that is your buckler — put 
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that down;^^ ‘'class interest — that is the plume in your 
helmet— lower that f the effect oii wages, and the agri- 
cultural classes— that is your sword — give that up/" He 
strips off one thing after another, but with this difference, 
— tlie Athenian captive was stripped of his appendages that 
he might he made a slave; Sir llobcrt Peel strips mono- 
poly of all its powers and appendages, in order that the 
country may rise to the condition of commercial freedom, 
lie leaves but one plea for the laws which he so stoutly 
defended — oiu), and only one; and that is, as he replied 
aftcT the lion, member for Wolverhampton, that "pro- 
tection law is 150 years old."" 

So old a law might have been a little wiser. Well, 
this hoary-headed sinner has been made by Sir Eobert 
Peel to confess to all sorts of inicjuitics, — to have been an 
inveterate so[)hist ; to have played off all sorts of humbug 
upon the nation in order to gratify his private interest; 
to have been the occasion of distress and suffering. And if 
we look from his admission to the facts, avc may accumu- 
late on its iicad yet more and heavier crimes : it has sti- 
mulated guilt ; it has plundered the honest, the poor, and 
the industrious ; it has entrapped children and bred them 
up to theft and fraud, and made them its victims, and has 
even been accessory to murder, and sent one after another 
to the grave; in fact, it has done as much iniquity on a 
broad scale as Fagan the Jew is described by Mr. Dickens, 
in Oliver Twist, to have committed on a small scale. 
Noav, the very same defence is set up for it. " The law 
has lived 150 years,*" says Sir Robert Peel. What said 
Fagan in court? "I am an old man!” The appeal did 
not avail him in his guilt. The scene is told by Dickens 
in one ot those expressive passages which go to every ima- 
gination and heart, realising to us at once the cunning of 
the mail as well as his criminalit}’’, and the feeling also of 
others, in a way which may well rank amongst the master- 
pieces of tliat fictitious writing — the only great fiction 
— which is founded upon truth, the truth of human nature, 
and which he has thus described in the work to which I 
refer: "'Guilty!’ says the ,iury; and the building rang 
with a tremendous shout, and another, and another, and 
then it echoed deep and loud groans, that gathered strength 
as they swelled out like angry thunder. It was a peal of 
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joy from the populace outside, greeting the news that he 
should .die on Monday. The noise subsided, and he was 
asked if he had any thing to say why sentence of death 
should not be passed on him. He resumed his listening- 
attitude, and looked intently at the questioner while the 
demand was made ; but it was twice repeated before he 
seemed to hear it, and then he only muttered that he was 
an old man, an old man, — a very old man;’ and so 
dropping into a whisper, he was silent again.” Age did 
not save him, nor shall it save the Corn Laws ; his day of 
doom arrived, and so shall theirs ; and louder shouts than 
Dickens has described sliall ring the peal of its condemna- 
tion, and hail, with iterated joyousness, the fact, tliat at 
last there shall come it^i black Monday for the old black 
monopoly. 

This is not the place in which political matters or poli- 
tical characters not Necessarily involved in onr own peculiar 
topics are to be discussed. I, therefore, go not into my 
opinion of the career of Sir llobert Peel, or of the many 
reasons that would present themselves to my mind why 
I might prefer that the country received this great retri- 
bution from other hands than his. But there are some 
reasons why it would be better that he — why it would be 
better that he than any other man whatsoever — should at 
last grant this great measure and become its author, and 
that, after having in various ways gradually led forward 
the adoption of Prec-Trade principles in the various bear- 
ings of our commercial legislation, he should at length 
crown the whole with this; and the commercial blood in 
his veins run the more rapidly as he lives to sec how much 
good could be accomplished in the nation, and what a 
bright scene of peace, joy, and prosperity would follow, 
from the complete carrying out of this principle ; and in 
that learn a moral lesson to be taught him in no other way. 
For all my animosity towards Sir Robert Peel would be 
gratified, and the worst vengeance I may wish inflicted on 
him would be this, — that in tlie contemplation of the 
blessings of Free Trade to the country, by him conferred, 
he might read how much better is one single simple act 
of right, than a whole life of parliamentary tactics and 
political expediency. 

As the great event we anticipate is coming, so it will 
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have passed by; and looked back upon, and through the 
following years of time, this agitation will be revojved in 
people^ s minds, and it will be desirable that they should not 
forget it, and that no lapse of time whatever should oblite- 
rate the period from their memories. I trust that means 
will be taken in furtherance of this purpose ; and that when 
her Majesty shall have reigned some half-century, if in her 
age she should call to mind the splendid amusements of 
her youth, and fancy to give them a parting glance before 
she ieft the world, it may make them the means of imprint- 
ing a wholesome lesson on the mind of the Prince of Wales; 
and perhaps then the recollection of her old sports may lead 
her to give another bat coslmnt, of which the adornments 
will be the costume of the Corn-Law period, and the peculiar 
effect which Protection had on the dress and manners of the 
population. Should she do so, there will be a curious assem- 
blage r very unlike cither the grotesque draper 5 >^ of George II. 
or the heroic costume of the Elizabethan era. There may 
be jewels and splendour there ; but they will have to be 
ticketed — those bright diamonds — as the result of the tears 
and groans shed by the labouring population. Members of 
• both Houses of the Legislature may come to that ball, and 
they will carry a map of the world in their hands, on which 
they will intently look, to show how their ancestors peered 
on it in order to discover any corner, however remote, 
of the globe, from which a single handful of agriciiltural 
produce might be imported into this country in competition 
Avith the growth of their own estates. Overseers will be 
there, Avith tlic garb and look in which they told the la- 
bourer not to come for relief if he had the opportunity of 
earning any thing like as much as 6^. a week. In one 
corner of the splendid room may be seen a woman in 
most unwomanly rags,^^ singing Tlie Song of the Shirt.^^ 
And in the opposite corner, perhaps, a noble Avith a petition 
for the continuance of protection in one hand, and in the 
other a proposition for subscriptions to relieve these poor 
seamstresses, and plans of charity-balls : he sustaining the 
character of a charity-monger ; for, in our nobility, there 
are charity-mongers as well as cheesemongers and fish- 
mongers. Throughout the Avhole there would be large 
^groups of ragged peasants, some of them dressed up like 
the double figures one occasionally sees in burlesque bal- 
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lets ; a peasant with a showy hat and green ribbons on it 
in froigt, and a great hole in that same hat behind ; a clean 
smock-frock for covering a coat out at the elbows, and 
dropping from his limbs in rags. There would be whole 
tribes of lean beings, in workhouse jackets and felons’ 
jackets; and interspersed amongst them, individuals as 
poachers with their screw-guns, and incendiaries with 
their turpentine-balls and lucifer-matches. It would be a 
sort of Dance of Death, which, in the recollection that this 
was all a thing of times gone by, might beat merrily on the 
marble floor, the tombstone of defunct Monopoly, and 
tell that death had long since gathered his harvest home’^ 
from artificial famine, and had only scanty gleanings 
left; while over him they would dance to those Free- 
Trade quadrilles, whose merry sound anticipates the 
period when that gladness shall have its exuberant out- 
pouring. 

And not then — oh, no, never! not while the world stands 
— shall the cruelty of the Corn-Law system be obliterated 
from the memory. Some — were such a scene as I have 
imagined ever to take place — might be present at it who 
would not have been living but for the repijal of the laws 
whose deadly operation might also have sent them where it 
has sent so many others : for it is the peculiar cruelty of 
this system that it wars on the young; it obstructs the 
youn^ man’s prospects in life; it makes the choice of occu- 
pations and professions the great difficulty of a parent ; 
with those yet young it annihilates all chance of that edu- 
cation which should be the sole business of their tender 
years. And babes, — what is their food? Their milk, but- 
ter, bread, sugar, — all heavily taxed, or else their prices 
raised by the influence of taxation ; as if not even the babe 
at the breast was to be spared, but there was the hard hand 
of monopoly interposed to dry up the resources of its nou- 
rishment ; to stop whatever could be administered to it from 
without to advance its growth; to show its own unholy 
and infernal character, by keeping up that degree of mor- 
tality which, even in this country, makes life in such 
numerous instances but a short prelude to the grave. 

Never let it be thought that this agitation is so limited 
as only to refer to a question, or a scries of questions ; that 
it is only one particular matter, or that it is an abstraction, 
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that is in conflict. There is much more in it than this : 
the aim and tendency is, that Free Trade should become 
the policy of this nation; and in its becominp; the policy of 
the nation, how much is involved ! For as different nations, 
in ancient and modern times, have had each their character- 
istic policy — as one was democracy, and another absolutism, 
and another conquest — so it is desirable that Free Trade 
should be the characteristic of the national policy of this great 
industrial people to which wc belong; and that, being so, 
it should not only direct this or that particular measure, 
but affect, as it must and will eventually, all institutions, 
all procc(idings, arrangements, operations of society, all 
home legislation, and all foreign relations. 

Ill wliat an amicable position with all the world would 
a nation be whose policy was Free Trade! What jea- 
lousy could it excite? If it is said abroad, England 
arras, let us arm too/^ this implies expense, trouble, violent 
dispositions, an outbreak of passion, on Wbth sides insult 
and injury ; but to say, England trades, let us trade also,^* 
involves no harm to any body, but much good to all. There 
would be no talk then of bombarding, none of invading, our 
country. Invading! What would the invasion be? Why, 
the landing of cargoes of corn would be the only invasion 
wc should look for; and we should return it by the invasion 
of cotton on other shores. Countries may go on thus in- 
vading one another without any mischief. There i^ this 
great dilierence as to the champions of the one sort of war- 
fare and the champions of the other, — that military heroes 
are paid by the country for spreading desolation, but com- 
mercial heroes pay the country for leave to minister to its 
enrichment. 

A Free-Trade policy would give an advance to civilisa- 
tion ; we should import other things besides food ; we should 
require luxuries as well as necessaries ; and we should send 
abi’oad luxurie.s, too, as good as those which we obtained. 
Ihijoyincnts would be diffused amongst us ; libraries and 
inuseuins would rise in augmented numbers; parks and 
pleasure-grounds would extend themselves, and pay a 
better rent than a wdicat-field under monopolist protection. 
Through all ranks and classes a taste for refinement, know- 
^ ledge, and truth would pursue its course; and if for a while 
W'o should take the stai’t of the majestic world, the world 
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would soon advance with us : humanity 'would rise into a 
proper»eiijoymeut of its nature ; and society would assume 
a condition more truly elevated, and more replete with good, 
than the world has ever yet witnessed. 

To carry all this out there must yet be a continuous 
effort, and not effort in this country only. These meetings 
are often graced by the presence of foreigners. There are 
some such, I believe, here to-iiiglit ; there always are some, 
and led, I hope, not merely by curiosity — nor departing 
merely with the satisfaction of that curiosity — but with 
some impulse of sympathy, some stimulus to make exertion. 
I would say to any and to all such : Help us, help us, for it 
is the world^s cause ; it is yours as well as ours. Whence- 
soever you come, and whithersoever you may go, oh, help, 
help, in this matter, for it is the cause of humanity ! It 
has no respect of language, government, or country ; it is 
for the well-being of all ; and join you with us in exertion 
for its promotio®’^ 

To the gallant Frenchman, if such be here, I say, let 
not our national rivalry pursue its old course. There has 
been enough in the long line of our warfare, from the time 
of our Henrys down to recent years ; let that suffice. Look 
not only at our dockyards, but at our manufactories ; not 
merely at our ships of war, but at our merchantmen, and 
the stores they take out with them. Wherever your tri- 
colour^is, be it the rainbow of peace; and thus may it be- 
come unto you a promise of a more glorious career — more 
glorious for yourselves and others — than that which you 
pursued even when your victories were most important, and 
one capital after another surrendered to your conciueriiig 
arms. 

I would say to the Germans, men of a nation of deep 
and far-going thought, of mind wide-spreading as your own 
unbounded forests, let that thought turn its direction to 
the things of earth as well as of air, to commercial principles 
as well as to antique legends. Be not the slaves of any 
system of monopoly, however its extension within German 
limits may seem to secure it from that term which bears a 
hostile aspeet to the policy of the rest of the world. Be 
not the tools of your Zollverein ; but learn that custom- 
houses should have their proper places, as fortresses of ex- 
clusion and repulsion, not at the boundary of any par- 

VOL. IV. Q 
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ticular state, but at the very ends of the earth, and mark 
only the difference of land inhabited by humanity, aisd that 
bounded by the wild beasts of the forest. 

To Holland I would say: remember the old lesson 
which you taught the world. You, primeval missionaries 
of Free Trade, stick to your ancient principles and prac- 
ticesj and Belgians, however severed from you, be one with 
you in this interest, the interest of all enlightened and in- 
dustrial nations. 

Italy, fair and fertile ! where so many fine minds have 
indulged in speculations that were ages before the world, — 
you, whose Beccaria taught humanity to legislation as re- 
lates to punishment, learn you to legislate for humanity as 
relates to trade and commerce. Let Rome sustain higher 
glories tlian its ancient period of conquest, in that mild 
conquest that carries the victories of civilisation and peace, 
truth and justice. 

And you, poor exiles from Spain and Toland, or what- 
eyer country has cast you out ; you who sojourn with us, 
and can only call yourselves citizens of the world; why, 
there is that in Free-Trade principles which makes the 
world worth being a citizen of, demolishing so much of the 
ancient barriers between nation and nation. Wc offer you 
them here, as some consolation in your time of exile and 
proscription ; and when your turn comes — as come it will, 
1 trust, for all exiles in the cause of freedom — when it 
comes for you or your children, may this lesson be borne 
back with you, a glad and happy remembrance of that ter- 
rible time, and be installed with you in the honours which 
you may then wear, and the institutions which you may 
have to form and carry on. 

To the Americans I need say but little ; they feel hoAV 
much the battle is theirs as well as ours. I would 
say to them : A century and a half ago we imported 
corn for the sustenance of your forefathers ; I trust you 
will soon have the opportunity of amply repaying the 
compliment, with liberal interest upon the length of time 
that has elapsed. The independence you have achieved 
is one which needs no severance of relations as to the 
interchange of w’hatever other countries can produce; and 
in your own vast regions and growing population, you see 
that which should unite you with all the world; showing 
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the Old and the New World one at least in this, that they 
have feariied the lesson of a common interest, and can 
unite heart and hand in promoting the good of common 
humanity. Your own Channing, with prophetic voice, in 
almost the last, if not the very last, publication he issued, 
described Free Trade as one of the great tendencies of the 
human mind ; as one of the principles of the age, which 
was sure to make its way, by a rapid progression, into uni- 
versal practice. And were I to lack reasons for describing 
ray feelings on this subject, as something infinitely above 
the manufacturing, agricultural, or money questions of my 
country, as something even above a national policy, — were 
I to require words to express its sacred and religious cha- 
racter, as tending to realise in the condition of society that 
benevolence which is a holy bond between man and man, 
as almost partaking of the character of worship, seeing that 
that is worship ^ which the sacrifice of true and loving 
hearts is offered, and in which kindly and benevolent ac- ’ 
tions are wrought, — why, I should give such a description 
in the words of a fellow-countryman of Channing, and a 
kindred genius, who describes, in solemn strain, the 
divine presence as not merely realised amid the beauties 
and the wonders of nature, but as also capable of being 
seen by the mind amidst thronging cities and in aggregated 
crowds. 

“ Not in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with Heaven ; or see 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale the present Deity ; 

Or only hear his voice 

Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 

Even here do I behold 

Thy steps. Almighty ! — here, amidst the crowd 
Through the great city rolled. 

With everlasting murmur, deep and loud, 

Choking the ways that wind 

’Mongst the proud piles — the work of humankind 1 

Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round heaven, and on their dwelling lies. 

And lights their inner homes ; 

For them thou fillest the air, the unbounded skies, 

And givest them the stores 
Of ocean, and the harvest of its shores. 
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Thy spirit is around, 

Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along ; 
And this eternal sound, 

Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng. 
Like the surrounding sea, 

Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of thee. 

And when the hour of rest 

Comes like a calm upon the mid- sea brine. 
Hushing its billowy breast — 

The quiet of that moment too is thine : 

It breathes of Him who keeps 

The vast and helpless city while it sleeps.’^ 


Such is the language which the sight of an immense 
assemblage like this, animated by one heart and mind, 
is calculated to impress on one^s soul; not the less accept- 
able that it is in the language of an American poet, — of a 
living poet ; and as the person of Mr. Bryant is not known 
here, though his name and his poems arc well known, I 
trust I do no offence to the modesty of genius when I 
say, of a present poet, — whose presence is most welcome. 
And that from other countries, as well as from our own, 
the poet and the artist, in all their different modes of ap- 
pealing to taste and developing genius, have shown them- 
selves amongst us, as well as statesmen, merchants, and 
politicians, is one of the peculiar and high gratifications of 
these meetings, is one pledge that the great mindrof hu- 
manity is going along with us, that the power which has 
been created belongs to the elements of nature, works in 
their way, and produces analogous results. 

Our agitation, like some of those mighty elementary 
principles, not merely overturns, but creates; not only 
destroys, but fertilises It is like — if we may rely on a 
late discovery — the electric matter of the atmosphere, which 
may be conveyed by rods into the soil, and will render that 
soil fruitful. It is like that power, that electricity, of which 
the thunder is the voice before which the guilty tremble ; 
which strikes down whatever obstacles impede its course, 
though they be lofty turrets — feudal or ecclesiastical, the 
warrior^s column, or the ancestral oak which has braved 
the storms of ages ; yet, while it is so resistless, guided by 
the rod of science, it plays on the grass, and sinks into the 
ground : and there the grass springs up the greener ; the 
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stem of corn is the sturdier, and bears a fuller ear ; the sun 
looks down ealmly from that blue sky which is over all ; 
and richer fields, waving for the harvest, raise man^s grati- 
tude to heaven, and send him on his earthly course thank- 
ful and rejoicing. 



No. XIX. 

AT LIVERPOOL. 

July 11 thy 1845. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, the resolution 
before you* has so peculiar a relation to the community oi 
Liverpool, that it might at first sight appear somewhat 
inappropriate that I should be called upon to speak in 
reference to it ; but I trust that this is an impression that 
must immediately be dissipated, for, when I before had 
the gratification of meeting the friends of Free Trade in 
this ])lace, it was thankfully to receive the expression of 
your sympathy with the free-traders of London, then 
engaged in an arduous contest. I returned to town on 
that occasion with ai full recollection of your demonstration 
in our favour, which helped to give strength to the exer- 
tions we made, and successfully made, to place Mr. Pat- 
tison in the situation of Free-Trade representative of the 
City of London ; and I am here now to express the sym- 
pathy and the interest which the friends of Free Trade in 
the metropolis feel in your proceedings, — their trust that 
a similar triumph to that which followed your cowgratu- 
lations to us will follow the expression of our good wishes 
to you, and the hope that as our feelings were identified 
on that occasion, so .avc may ere long have an opportunity 
of looking to Liverpool, and saying, We rejoice to see that 
great emporium of commerce at length leading the way 
towards that great national change by which monopoly will 
cease to disgrace and impoverish the land, and Free Trade 
in all its extended signification shall become the national 
policy of this empire. 

And this, gentlemen, is the time for those who feel an 

* 'this meeting was called by the Liverpool Anti-Monopoly Associa- 
tion. The chair was occupied by James Mulleneux, Esq. The reso- 
lution alluded to by Mr. Fox pledged those present to look to the 
registration, and to support no candidates who were not in favour of 
removing all commercial monopolies. It was proposed by Thomas 
Blackburn, Esq., and seconded by John Smith, Esq., of the Liverpool 
Mercury^ from which this report is taken. 
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interest in the extension of Free-Trade opinions to express 
their sympathy with one another ; to strengthen each other 
in their exertions ; to make known the wishes and feelings 
of each other throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, — for we are now arrived at a most critical time. Tem- 
porary prosperity, — a partial revival of trade, — the com- 
parative cheapness of provisions, — these have all marked 
out the present as a most favourable opportunity for deal- 
ing with the Corn-Law monopoly, which may now be im- 
proved to great advantage, but which, if neglected, may 
never return, for the change may become inevitably neces- 
sary, under circumstances of distress, — in times as unfor- 
tunate as these are prosperous. For what, gentlemen, is 
now the state of things ? Every one feels how much de- 
pends on the next harvest, — every one is asking the ques- 
tion, Will it be bad or good? This is the time which, in 
the natural course of things, should be one of hopeful 
reliance and gladsome expectation, and in which man 
should rely confidently on that remuneration for his toils 
which nature and Providence so abundantly provide, — 
when all fears of changes in the weather should be dissi- 
pated by the conviction that in this world the diversity of 
climate is such, that if the harvest fails in one place it 
succeeds in another ; and that, so long as humanity relies 
on the resources of the world, it is secured from disap- 
pointment by the wise and providential laws of nature 
under which wc live. But such is not the condition in 
which we are. We have no security in the resources of 
other countries ; we have scarcely any stock of our own in 
this country ; and we are cut off by the monopoly law from 
the means of suddenly drawing on the rest of the world 
for a supply; and thus we feel that every change in the 
weather may involve consequences the most tremendous, 
— that a couple of showers in a day may raise the price 
of wheat a couple of shillings the quarter, and that if the 
sun shines more steadily, it will go down again. We are 
so dependent upon every change of the atmosphere, that wc 
have to look at the barometer every day tz know how to 
make our calcTilations, and to go abroad at night to see 
whether the skies are clear or cloudy, in order that we 
may have some guess at what will be the price of bread for 
our families in the next week or the next month. 
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Is this a state of things that ought to last? The 
resources of this country might be identified with those of 
all nations. We might be able to draw from others on 
aay emergency that might happen in this country, and be 
sure of ever finding a redundant and steady supply ; but 
we arc practically at war with the world in this matter ; 
and the war we make upon others recoils upon ourselves. 
Oh, what would be our condition, should it be in the 
will of Providence that for one or two seasons our fields 
should ccasc to yield their abundant increase! Who 
docs not remember the sufferings and the horrors of three 
or four years ago? Whose heart does not droop with 
anxiety lest they should return upon us, — lest dear food 
should revive the sufferings in our large manufacturing 
towns; lest the weavers of Paisley should again have to 
beg herring-brine to flavour their mouldy potatoes; lest 
men should again be found starving in our streets; lest 
in the multiplied calamities of the time crime should 
again extend itself, and our calendars show, in longer lists 
of offenders, the influence of monopoly upon the progress 
of guilt ; and the sure result of dear seasons following all, 
and completing the climax in the ravages of disease and 
death ; whilst again should blaze forth, as if they were 
funeral fires, those flames in the agricultural districts which 
then told the necessities of the peasantry and the despera- 
tion to which they were driven, and the cessation of vdiich, 
knocking down the sophisms which have been so often 
repeatc(l, ])roved that cheap bread is better for labourers in 
rural parishes as well as for labourers in the factory, and 
is, in truth, the common interest of humanity, and identi- 
fied with the peace, the honour, and the well-being of the 
nation. 

These peculiar characteristics of the present time should 
enforce the recommendations that have been so earnestly 
given you this evening. They should induce every man 
who can do so to take care that his name is placed upon 
the register, that the first moment may be seized for mak- 
ing an impression upon the representative body, that there 
may be no delay through your indifference or your selfish- 
ness ; but that if the time of calamity should arrive, you 
may have clear consciences, may be able to lay your hands 
upon your hearts, and, while you strive for its mitigation. 
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feel you had nothing to do with its production. Or if, 
happily, a brighter period is to come, and the nation 
adopts the only policy worthy of its empire, and which it 
becomes all other nations to follow, you may have the 
satisfaction of saying, I was one of those who agitated 
for this, — who struggled for this, — w^ho registered and 
voted for this. I feel it is the noblest heritage I can leave 
my children,’^ In times when all these vicissitudes, when 
this guilt, this delay, when these crimes and sufferings, 
shall only be matter of history, they may say, My father 
may have been poor and low in the workVs estimation, — 
he may have struggled hard, — but he was one of those 
who, in the time of his country's need, stepped forward, 
at whatever peril or trouble to himself, and assisted in 
the accomplishment of this great and good and glorious 
work.^^ 

Let not the heart, then, sicken with the pangs of 
'^hope deferred.^^ Wc have struggled nearly seven or 
eight years for this; but what arc seven or eight years? 
The mighty object of changing the policy of the country 
from being directed to the interest and the aggran- 
disement of a class, to that of being directed to the well- 
being of the entire body of the community, is worth the 
labour of a life, — it is worth the labour of lives in succes- 
sion. It is one of those objects that should be handed 
down-<frora sire to son, and never cease until the purpose 
be realised. 

And are we not making way towards it ? Do wc not, 
though chiefly in isolated contests, register still higher num- 
bers at the poll at every successive contest that takes place? 
Is not one sophism after another given up? Docs not 
one .party leader after another show his foreboding that 
the time must come when, on Free-Trade principles, and 
no other, can the government of the nation be conducted ? 
Has not Sir Robert Peel, in his speech on the last intro- 
duction of Mr. Villiers^ motion, stripped off almost every 
rag of excuse for monopoly ? Did he not throw over the 
notion of independence of foreign countries for our supply 
of food ? Did he not throw over the notion of particular 
classes having peculiar claims to protection ? Did he not 
throw off the assertion, so often repeated, that high prices 
made high wages ? Did he not declare that the policy of 
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his government was the gradual abrogation of all peculiar 
protective duties? And is it not our business to hdp him 
on in that policy? His degrees are at present too long and 
too slow, — lus paces too short ; but Cobden has him by 
the hand, and will make him step out. 

However, although the sophistries qf the monopolists 
have been given up by the premier, they seem not to have 
b(ieii altogetlicr abandoned by his followers. Although 
they have become too bad for the House of Commons or 
for the public press, they will yet do occasionally on the 
hustings. There seems to be such a faith in the gullibility 
ol‘ a portion of tlic population, that on occasions of public 
addresses at election contests, the most enormous sophis- 
tries may be uttered, the most glaring perversions had 
recourse to ; and I know not that a stronger specimen of 
this has lately occurred than when her Majesty^s solicitor- 
general was making his acknowledgments to the electors of 
Cambridge for the favour bestowed on him in having 
returned him as their representative to this parliament by 
a small majority of five. He w^arned the people of Cam- 
bridge against the nonsense of the Free-Trade system. 
He would ask those who supported Free-Trade priueiples. 
How, if they were to prevail, were the exigencies of the 
country to be met, or the objects of government to be 
effected ? Let him ask his master. Sir llobert Peel. His 
betters and employers have found out that what lightens 
the people^s burdens, and facilitates their industry, and 
augments their profits, and raises their wages, enables 
them to bear a weiglit of taxation for public purposes 
which would otherwise crush all classes of the community 
together. Then, again, Mr. Kelly said, Would they de- 
stroy the rents of the landlords, the profits of the farmers, 
and the wages of the labourers, in order to throw some 
advantages for a time, and but for a time, into the hands 
of the manufacturing interests 

The rents of the landlords and the profits of the farmers ! 
Odd things to couple together, at a time when it is notori- 
ous that rents arc double wdiat they were fifty years ago, 
when corn was at the very price it is now, and when the 
fanners, to a large extent, are paying those rents, not out 
of profits, but out of their rapidly diminishing capital. 
Besides, if the competition of what modicum of foreign 
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corn might be introduced would be so injurious to rent, — 
if the landlords feel that they cannot bear any diminution 
in the value of the corn of this country, — why do they 
allow so much of the produce of tne country to be eaten 
up by hares and rabbits, pheasants and partridges ? They 
thus destroy no small portion of that which would make 
the difference to the farmer between profit and loss, if he 
has to pay a rent which he agreed to on the promise of 
56^. a quarter for wheat, whilst he is only receiving 45,9. 
If his landlord would add to his stock, to be distributed 
in the market, what is consumed by the game, that would 
put him in a much better plight, and enable him to bear 
his other burdens with a less crusliing difhculty. 

If they are so much afraid of competition, why display 
so much earnestness to get enclosure bills V There is a bill 
now in progress through parliament to enelosc thousands 
of acres of land. This will all come into competition with 
existing farms. That will be as fatal to them as if they 
had foreign competition. The only diflerenee is this, that 
the foreigners do not pay rent to our landowners, and the 
occupiers of tliese enclosed lands will. They care nothing 
about increased competition, when there is a chance of 
making the profits go into their own pockets. As for the 
labourer, with his 7s. or Ssn a week, we may safely leave 
him out of the question. He has nothing to fear from 
the citertions of the Anti- Corn-Law League. His situa- 
tion can be pressed down no lower. But the principles we 
advocate will bring a-dvantages to his class ; will ena])le 
him to leave the fields, where he is not wanted, to make 
something of his labour in the manufacturing districts, 
where his services would be required. 

“ If agriculture were destroyed, if our fields were uncul- 
tivated, and our rural parishes depopulated.'^ Rural parishes 
depopulated ! Does this man read the monopolist news- 
papers ? Has he seen the lists which have l)cen given in 
sucli papers as the Morning Herald of the nurnhcirs of cot- 
tages pulled down on large properties? — of the way in 
which inhabitants of rural districts are compelled to herd 
together in the most humble of houses, because the great 
proprietor does not choose to have them on his land ; but 
leaves the burden of their support to any who will be 
troubled with it, only taking care that he defrays no por- 
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tion of the cost? those principles were to prevail, 
the land must cither become waste, or changed in its pur- 
pose and character, and the nobility and gentry connected 
with the land would suffer, and consequently all below 
them. If they destroyed the aristocracy of the country, 
wliat would become of their university, by which the 
trade and prosperity of the town were promoted Here 
is the course which the partisans like Mr. Fitzroy Kelly 
have always adopted. If there is a little, exclusive, sor- 
did, dirty, petty interest in their hearers, to that in- 
terest they make their appeal. Think of the advan- 
tages,'^ says he to tradesmen, ^^to be derived from these 
young gentlemen who attend the university. Think of the 
plunder you get out of those who pay themselves by plun- 
dering the community." Why, it was easy to tell what 
would happen to the university. The people would be 
better able to send their children there. There would then 
be a greater amount of legislative influence in favour of 
extending the advantages of these ancient seminaries of 
education. They would become the source of so much 
more instruction, and spread around them so much love of 
knowledge, tliat no man, whatever his situation, could 
dare to stand up and talk sophistry like this to the inhabit- 
ants of a university town. 

If the case of the monopolists rests on such arguments 
as these, why I think Mr. Fitzroy Kelly s present ^client 
may say as another client said not long ago, on an occasion 
Avhen it was attempted to prove that apple-pips could 
generate prussic acid in a woman's stomach, — winch is just 
as likely as that tlie importation of foreign corn could 
poison the country, — as his client said on that occasion, so 
may his present client say, “I really think the case looks 
very black against us." Such is the solicitor-general's 
present brief, but he has taken his retaining fee in another 
court; and let us hope that by the time the annual motion 
of Mr. Villiers comes on again. Sir llobert Peel will put a 
different brief into the hands of the great lawyer, and then 
we shall have some eloquent argumentations on the other 
side ; we shall be told that the full time is come, and that 
the total abolition of protective duties cannot be delayed 
for another month. 

Meanwhile we have to look to our cause as only in pro- 
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gress. We have to put our shoulders to the wheel, and 
assist in its working. Depressing influences will sometimes 
be felt, but let our minds be kept steadily fixed on the great 
object. Let us not consent to any compromise whatever, 
from whichever side of the House such a proposition may 
come, or by whomsoever it may be recommended. Let 
us bear in mind the right of the poor man, certainly the 
common right of all, but to him most essential, that his 
earnings be not diminished for. the benefit of any class 
whatever, but that his wages, as the reward of the sweat of 
his brow, shall have their full worth in the world^s market. 
We cannot too much bear in mind that we are all united, 
that we have •a common interest, a common cause, in 
every part of the country ; and as the cause is universal, 
so should be the exertions we make to further it. It 
should not be said by the free-traders in any place, Oh, 
the League will do this;^^ or, ^Hhe League will do that^^ 
— meaning that because the League is in existence, they 
need not help themselves. Why, the leading gentlemen of 
the League do all that men can do. Cobden and Bright 
rise much like the sun and moon, and only set in one place 
to become visible in another. In the House and out of the 
House, in the manufacturing districts and in the agricultural 
districts, at the registration time, at the election times, they 
arc ever at their post, and toiling in the good cause ; and 
the i'dcessant exertions which they and their coadjutors 
make will lead to a life-long feeling of admiration and of 
gratitude in the hearts of their fellow-countrymen. But as 
to the League doing every thing — why, what is the League 
in Liverpool? Why, you arc the League ! The friends of 
Free Trade are the League in all places. The Lciague is a 
spirit j it is not confined to the limitation of a human body. 
Wherever there is sound knowledge and a love of truth, — 
wherever there are sound heads and warm hearts, — wher- 
ever there are men who will give their votes from principle, 
and not from sordid personal motive, — wherever these are, 
there is the League. And you, being the League, will, I 
trust, add a glorious achievement to the great things which 
it has already accomplished, namely, that of rectifying the 
representation of Liverpool, and putting it in the van of 
this great constitutional agitation. That is the place which 
Liverpool should occupy. 
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It is most unfortunate that so vast a commercial and 
industrial population as this should be represented by 
those who, as yet, have discovered little partiality for Free 
Trade, unless perhaps in the single article of slave-produced 
copper. It is true that my Lord Sandon headed a deputa- 
tion to the premier the other day, to suggest a step towards 
Free Trade in tlie direction of copper; they did not suggest 
Free Trade in the article of brass, though they might well 
afford to export a large quantity of that commodity. Such 
a place as this, where Canning and Brougham once con- 
tciuh^d for the honour of its representation, — such a place 
as this, which gave influence and encouragement to Hus- 
kisson when he first appealed to the legislature to extend 
the principles of Pree Trade, breaking ground in that im- 
portant direction, and taking steps which showed how far 
he would have advanced had his valuable life been pro- 
longed ; — in such a town as this the whole nation feels an 
interest, — the whole nation expects that you will come for- 
ward with z('al and energy, — that you will assert the dig- 
nity of the second commercial port in the empire, — that 
you will show by your actions how strongly you are im- 
pressed with a sense of what is due from you to the world. 
And you can only perform this duty by sending men to the 
House of Commons who are in advance of the opinions of 
tlui world, — who will seek to enlarge, not only civil and re- 
ligious liberty, but also the freedom of commerce ; mc\king 
this country resume her proud prerogative — that of teach- 
ing the nations how to live. 

And what is it that you have to suffer for the accom- 
plishment of this great object ? What toil, what drudgery, 
have you to submit to? It is just to take care that if 
you have a claim to the elective franchise, that claim is 
duly recognised ; it is just to see that the collector of 
taxes docs not, by delaying his call, cheat you out of your 
franchise; just to ascertain that you are — what the laws of 
your country entitle you to be — free men, enfranchised 
men. This is what the cause requires from you. It is 
not a degradation, but a privilege ; it is not a toil, but the 
^joyment of a right ; and it assuredly is a duty. In the 
attempts now made by Free-Trade associations, what are 
they doing, but endeavouring to carry into practical effect 
^jaws which already exist on our statute-book ? They are 
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not innovating on the constitution, they are only endeavour- 
ing to bring about such a change that representation shall 
not be a mere theory, not mere representation in the 
abstract, but a true, vital, and practical represcntatiou ; they 
are endeavouring to work the Reform Bill for the purpose 
of the nation, as it has hitherto been worked for the pur- 
pose of a faction ; they are endeavouring to make the 
constitution a reality ; they are enfranchising societies, and 
their object is to have the state consist, not merely of 
nominal voters, by influence created, but of men — high- 
minded men — men that ^Mmow their rights, and, know- 
ing, dare maintain 

And yet we of the League are often told in different 
places that we are strangers. A silly cry was raised 
first in London, — and it has done some execution, I am 
afraid, in Exeter, — that strangers were coming among 
them ! As if we spoke not in the same language, held not 
the same faith, obeyed not the same laws, — as if our in- 
terests were not one, — as if they were not making the 
lawgivers to whose enactments we should all have to sub- 
mit just as if we had nominated them ! As if any one 
should be a stranger who brings information, diffuses know- 
ledge, advocates truth, — who opens and solves a great 
question before the coramimity I Such people, we think, 
should be welcome wherever they show themselves, and 
have A fair hearing. Least of all should the epithet be 
applied to them, that they are strangers,^ ^ unless those 
who use it mean to assert their own strangeness from the 
interests of knowledge and the claims of industry. This 
is the sort of feeling in which, in a biographical dictionary 
compiled by some one tinctured with the prejudices of a 
class, I found John Howard described as a very busy, 
meddling man, that ran about the country peeping into 
prisons and interfering very impertinently with their ar- 
rkngements^^ ! 

Strangers I What arc the best productions of the most 
enlightened minds of our country upon tliis subject? 
Should they, or can they, be foreign in a place that boasts 
of intelligence? Are Adam Smith, and Mill, and Ri- 
cardo, and all who laboured with them to diffuse light 
upon topics of political economy, — are they strangers to 
any tliinkers, whatever be their extremes in politics ? Are 
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they strangers to the extreme of democracy^ where we 
find the doctrine of Paine, that the commerce of all coun- 
tries is connected, and that the government that wars upon 
the commerce of other nations is, in fact, warring upon 
its own ? Are they strangers amongst the extreme aris- 
tocracy, when Burke declared, great as was his aversion 
for the doctrine of natural right, that there were natural 
rights to be held sacred, — and among them was that of 
every man to the earnings of his industry, and to facilities 
for making his industry profitable? With loyal emphasis 
he affirmed that the laws of trade and commerce were a 
portion of the laws of nature, which were the laws of God, 
and, like them, not to be violated with impunity by nations 
or individuals. 

Those who profess their own strangeness upon this 
matter do not apply the epithet where they might apply 
it deservedly. If any candidate comes from the Carlton 
or Conservative Clubs, with money in his pocket, they do 
not deal with him as a stranger. When the ^empter goes 
in at the poor man^s door, — when he sneaks in there, — 
when he offers to buy, at the cost of pounds, perhaps, the 
little kitten he sees gambolling about, — when in difierent 
shapes he draws his snare, and he has the consciousness of 
having tlic victim in his trap, ho is not called a stranger in 
his infamous and diabolical work. And to interrupt the 
peace and quiet and order of elections, — to intimidij^e, to 
overawe, to generate confusion, — these are not called 
strange ; the advocates and the dependents of monopoly 
own no strangeness in the world but the strangeness of 
knowledge, wisdom, truth, and justice. I would say to the 
coiistituciicics of Cambridge, Exeter, and sueh places, that 
adopt this doctrine, ‘‘ If we are strangers, as you say we 
arc, just be as civil to us as you should be to strangers. 
If we are strangers, do not take our food; if we are 
strangers, do not pick our pockets ; if we are strangers, do 
not rob our industry and interfere with our exchanges ; if 
we are strangers, at least leave us alone ; and if you are 
enamoured of monopoly and of a bread-tax, why, take 
them yourselves, and realise the full blessings that such 
measures can bestow upon you.^^ 

Yet worse than the doctrine of strangeness is the 
notion of neutrality upon such matters. Some thousands 
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of persons of understanding, calling themselves reformers, 
at Ex«ter, stood aloof at the late election. They held 
themselves neutral. Now, in a matter which concerns 
the claims of justice and of charity, — in a matter which 
interests every laborious individual in the country, — in a 
matter which affects national policy and the character of 
our government in the accomplishment of those objects for 
which government exists, — what is neutrality but that sort 
of treason which induced an ancient lawgiver to enact 
that in civil strife all wdio stood neutral should be hanged, 
and which drew down one of the most awful curses of holy 
writ : Curse ye Mcroz, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 

thereof, because they came not to the lielp of the LoixF^ ?* 
What public cau^c can stimulate these men if in such a 
cause as this they can stand by in perfect coolness, and 
unconcerned? Why should it excite them that John this, 
and Thomas that, may be sent into the House, there being 
no more important difference between them than the dis* 
tinction between their names? Their obsolete distinctions 
of Whig^^ and Tory^^ — their bygone battles — would be 
uppermost in the House of Commons. They have a minis- 
ter there who is very gradually destroying all protective 
duties, and the result of such confiicts might be that they 
would have another minister who thinks protection a bane 
to agriculture, but still sticks to a protective duty ; each of 
them ^anting that imperative public voice which shall dic- 
tate the course they are to pursue. 

One could scarcely believe any man sincere upon any 
topic whatever who professes indifference and neutrality 
upon this. Arc you Reformers? Here is one of the most 
important reforms, and, in practical operation, one of the re- 
forms the most conducive to the well-being of millions that 
can be imagined, waiting for your exertions. Are you Con- 
servatives ? What preservation can there be for peace and 
order, — what security against these social convulsions, over- 
whelming all things in ruin, — but by giving trade its natural 
course, and leaving industry to its natural expansion? Are 
you philanthropists ? How can you be neutral upon that 
which concerns the feeding of the poor, and upon that which 
gives more abundance to relieve their wants, which strength- 
ens the hands of charity, and which enables the people to 
* Judges V. 23. 

VOL. IV. R 
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seek for themselves aU those advantages of baths and 
washhouses and better dwellings that you are now*' busied 
in providing for them, but which, with untaxed food, they 
would set about providing for themselves? Not even the 
religionist has any excuse for standing neutral upon a 
question of this description. What, is not the city mis- 
sionary to advocate the most practical mode of feeding 
the poor? "What was publicly reported by one of them at 
the annual meeting in London not long ago ? Why, this, 
that he felt ashamed to name the bread of life to perishing 
sinners, because they w ere in want of daily bread, without 
the application of which the mind could not be brought 
into a state to receive religious exhortations. 

Whatever your principles, whatever your objects, if 
you feel an interest in them, you wdll perceive that, rightly 
considered, this question lays hold of the true, the good, 
the beautiful, and the useful in all of them. It extracts 
utility from all. It appeals to principles, and most deeply 
connects you with all. It gives a pledge to the world of 
your sincerity in every one of those directions that should 
make you heart and soul a free-trader, — one who leaves 
the promotion of that object not to the toil of others, but 
takes his own share, and bears the heat and burden of the 
day as if upon him, and upon him alone, it depended 
whether this cause should be lost or won. This is the sort 
of spirit which 1 trust is growing up in this townr which 
I hope will show itself forth at no distant day in a manner 
that will become an example to the whole nation, and 
which will evince how strong has been the individual im- 
pression, the impression upon one and all, of the necessity 
of letting no opportunity slip, of missing no occasion of 
increasing your free-traders upon the registration list, 
and of doing all that can be done by individuals who 
arc determined to accomplish the great object of their 
exertions. For you have to put down laws which are, in 
truth, huvs against trade and commerce. They profess to 
be laws for the protection of agriculture. The farmers, 
however, declare with one voice that they are not laws 
for the protection of agriculture. They may, perhaps, be 
blundering as to the effects of the recent change of tlie 
law ; but their decision is a distinct one, to every candid 
mind, as to the theory of protection itself. Why, what 
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would they have ? The duty has been at a very high rate 
for a 'large portion of the last quarter. Foreign corn is 
effectually shut out. The duties actually paid under Sir 
Robert PeePs bill, on the average, have been twice as much 
— I think they have been more than twice as much — as 
were paid under the previous bill. This is all that laws 
miscalled protective can achieve ; and yet, by the universal 
consent of the actual agriculturists, the cultivators of the 
ground, they are not protected. They had better, then, 
learn to rely on their own resources, and to adjust with 
their landlords any questions of rent. 

But whilst the Corn Laws have been a failure to them 
as well as to every otligr portion of the community, in the 
production of good, they have been pregnant with mischief 
both at home and abroad. They have produced retaliation 
in other countries ; they have organised a mighty League 
against this nation; they have produced a succession of 
hostile tariffs ; they have diminished the frequency and the 
extent of that interchange of commodities which would 
otherwise have gone on; they have narrowed the operations 
of the manufacturers and of the shipowners ; by abridging 
the amount of employment, and leaving it less in propor- 
tion to the number of the population than it would be, 
they have tended to keep down wages, at the same time 
that they have raised the prices of the necessaries of life ; 
and ^jius to their full extent, as far as they have been 
operative, they have been laws against trade and commerce. 
In fact, the Corn Law is a law against Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, and Leeds, and Sheffield ; a law against energy 
and enterprise and industry ; a law against that which has 
raised our country to her greatness, which has multiplied 
her wealth, which has enabled her to bear up against 
fiscal burdens the endurance of which might have been 
pronounced impossible. It is a law against the means and 
resources of the people ; and all for the supposed benefit of 
a small class, who would, in fact, find themselves en- 
riched and aggrandised by a more just and beneficent 
system. 

Talk of injury to landed property! When was land 
ever made less valuable by the wealth and prosperity of 
those who lived in the country ? When have customers, 
with money in their hands, deteriorated the worth of that 
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whicli they would purchase^ instead of enhancing it? 
Would not land, if this country became the great*work- 
shop of the world, be worth far more than it now is ? If it 
were made one great garden for labour and industry to dis- 
port themselves in, and every grain of corn imported from 
other countries, would they not pay for it better than the 
poor, toiling, struggling people, who now in vain strive to 
profit by its cultivation? Are not stacks of houses on 
fields better than stacks of barley or wheat? Does not a 
growing population every where bring wealth with it? 
And were it not that portions of the landed interest want 
present means rather than future enhancement in value, — 
w^rc it not that they look to mortgages and settlements, 
and not to the worth of their estates,- — they would in two or 
three generations see that Free Trade in agriculture and 
all things else can never plunge into poverty the proprietors 
of a land inhabited by a great and thriving body of indus- 
trious people. 

It is the cause, then, of trade and industry and com- 
merce that calls on you to exert yourselves. And not that 
alone, for what is the world^s civiliscr ? What but com- 
merce and industry, in old times, led on the human race in 
their first advances? Where have genius and the arts 
most flourished, but where they were in their plenitude, — 
where there were the appreciating many as well as the 
patronising individual ? And if it be said that the rge of 
chivalry has gone, and that that of economy has succeeded, 
I say that economy, in the course of ages, will bring back 
a bettor age of chivalry than the world has yet seen ; a 
higher tone and larger range of thought, of intellectual 
exertion, and of knowledge, and a better state of general 
feeling, by which all will rise to a height of dignity enjoyed 
only by tlic knightly few in ancient times, and rival them 
in courtesy of manner, in hatred of oppression, and in a 
devotion of soul and body to the true, the right, the good, 
and the beautiful. 

Let our industrial population be in that advantageous 
position ill which Free Trade would place them, and many 
of the evils against which philanthropists eloquently dis- 
course would vanish — wither to the very root. Think you 
that if the removal of the blight of monopoly were to give 
that fair play which has been so warmly recommended to- 
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night, the gigantic powers possessed by the people of this 
countfy would not enable them to support their offspring, 
so as to make it needless any more to call out about child- 
labour? Would not the toiling poor then, with bettered 
circumstances, think of the school rather than of tlic fac- 
tory ? Instead of living on their children, would they not 
provide for light to be put into their children's minds, and 
nurture and culture secured for their souls? Would not 
the vices of intoxication and its kindred results be checked 
by a system that would lead to the diffusion of knowledge, 
and a sense of decency and propriety, of the dignity and 
luxury of life ? Whatever is most debasing and crushing 
would pass away in this general elevation of the great body 
of the people, and instead of here and there a distin- 
guished individual claiming tlic eulogy of his fellow-men, 
we should look around us on manufacturing multitudes, 
and say of each one of them, as the poet said of one of 
his favourite heroes, 

Ilis life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed iu him, that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man 



No XX. 

AT THE FREE-TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER. 

December lO^A, 1845. 

[In October 1845, loud alarm was expressed at the extent of the 
mischief which it was believed the potato disease had occasioned 
in Ireland. The newspapers were filled with details of the ravages 
of an “ enemy whose history and habits” were, in the language of 
the Government Commissioners, “as yet but imperfectly known.” 
The condition of Ireland, and of the country generally, became 
alarming, and there arose a universal demand for “ opening the 
ports,” in order that famine might be averted by the admission of 
food. Sir Robert Peel’s administration seemed in danger, and 
Earl, then Lord John, Russell issued a letter to the electors of 
the City of London, dated from Edinburgh, November 22, 1845, 
and making explicit declarations in favour of Free Trade. As this 
document possesses historical interest, we have subjoined it in 
exien.'to.* Numerous public meetings were held throughout the 
country, and Lord John Russell’s conversion was the subject of 
congratulatory remark. It was evident that the Corn Laws must 
. be repealed, and the only doubt was by whom the good deed would 
be accomplished. In opening the meeting at Manchester on the 
loth December, at which the following speech was made, Mr, 
George Wilson, who was in the chair, after complimenting Lord 
John Russell on his change of opinion, said, “ If Sir Robert Peel 
chooses at the eleventh hour to shake olf the trammels of fafytion, 
and stand before his fellow-countrymen with the charter of their 
industrial freedom in his hands, then no man will be held as a 
greater patriot in the meetings of the League than Sir Robert 
Peel.”] 

These stupendous meetings are altogether unprecedented 
ill history ; but they are not more unprecedented than the 
condition of the country which has called them forth and 
demands their repetition. Wc are, indeed, in a position 
not only peculiar, but absolutely singular. The pressure of 
coming scarcity is upon us ; and yet, as a nation, we turn 

* “ Gentlemen, — The present state of the country, in regard to its 
supply of food, cannot be viewed without apprehensiou. Forethought 
and bold precaution may avert any serious evils — indecision and pro- 
crastination may produce a state of sulfering which it is frightful to 
contemplate. 

Three weeks ago it was generally expected that Parliament would 
be Immediately cidied together. The announcement that Ministers 
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back food from our shores that has been purchased, stored, 
paid for, and was there awaiting our own consumption, and 
was in readiness for the approaching season of exigency. 
Such conduct in an individual would be utter insanity; it 

were prepared at that time to advise the Crown to summon Parlia- 
ment, and to propose on their first meeting a suspension of the import 
duties oil corn, would have caused orders at once to be sent to various 
ports of Europe and America for the purchase and transmission of 
grain for the consuraptioii of the United Kingdom. An Order in 
Council dispensing with the law was neither necessary nor desirable. 
No party in Parliament would have made itself responsible for the 
obstruction of a measure so urgent and so beneficial. 

The Queen’s Ministers have met and separated, without affording 
us any promise of such seasonable relief. 

It becomes us, therefore, the Queen’s subjects, to consider how we 
can best avert, or at all events mitigate, calamities of no ordinary 
magnitude. 

Two evils require your consideration. One of these is the disease 
in the potatoes, affecting very seriously parts of England and Scot- 
land, and committing fearful ravages in Ireland. 

The extent of this evil has not yet been ascertained, and every 
week, indeed, tends either to reveal unexpected disease, or to abate 
in some districts the alarm previously entertained. But there is one 
misfortune peculiar to the failure in this particular crop. The effect 
of a bad corn harvest is, in the first place, to diminish the supply in 
the market, and to raise the price. Hence diminished consumption, 
and the privation of incipient scarcity by which the whole stock is 
more equally distributed over the year, and the ultimate pressure is 
greatly mitigated. But the fear of the breaking out of this unknown 
disease in the potatoes induces the holders to hurry into the market, 
and tiius we have at one and the same time rapid consumption and 
impending deficiency — scarcity of the article and cheapness of price. 
The ultimate suffering must thereby be rendered far more severe than 
it otherwise would be. The evil to which I have adverted may be 
owing to an adverse season, to a mysterious disease in tiie potato, to 
want of science or of care in propagating the plant. In any of these 
cases, Govcnirneiit is no more subject to blame for the failure of the 
potato crop, than it was entitled to credit for the plentiful corn harvest 
which we have lately enjoyed. 

Another evil, however, under which wo are suffering, is the fruit 
of Ministerial council and Parliamentary Jaw. It is the direct conse- 
quence of an Act of Parliament, passed three years ago, on the recom- 
mendation of the present advisers of the Crown. By this law grain 
of all kinds has been made subject to very high duties on importation. 
These duties are so contrived, that the worse the quality of the corn, 
the higher is the duty ; so that when good wheat rises to 70s. a quarter, 
the average price of all wheat is 575, or 585., and the duty 155. or 145. 
a quarter. Thus the corn barometer points to fair, while the ship is 
bending under a storm. 

This defect was pointed out many years ago by writers on the Corn 
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would ])e so in a nation, if the nation and its government 
were thoroughly identical — if there were not a contrariety of 
interest, feeling, and purpose, real or supposed, betwixt the 
great masses of the people and the classes that have for 

Laws, and was urged upon the attention of the House of Commons 
when the present Act was under consideration. 

But I confess that, on the general subject, my views have in the 
course of twenty years undergone a great alteration. I used to be of 
opinion that corn was an exception to the general rules of political 
economy ; i>ut observation and experience have convinced me that we 
ought to abstain from all interference with the supply of food. Neither 
a government nor a legislature can ever regulate the corn markets 
with the beneficial effects which the entire freedom of sale and pur- 
chase are sure of themselves to produce. 

J have for several years endeavoured to obtain a compromise on 
this subject, lii lti39 I voted for a committee of the whole House, 
with the view of supporting the substitution of a moderate fixed duty 
for the sliding scale. In 1841 1 announced the intention of the then 
Government of proposing a fixed duty of 8,s. a quarter. In the past 
session I proposed the imposition of some lower duty. These pro- 
positions were successively rejected. The present First Lord of the 
Treasury mot them in 1831), 1840, and itS41 by eloquent panegyrics 
of tlie existing system — the plenty \t had caused, the rural happiness 
it liad diffused. He met the propositions for diminished protection 
in the same way in which he had met the offer of securities for Pro- 
testant interests in 1817 and 1825 — in the same way in which he met 
the proposal to allow J\tanchc.ster, Leeds, and Birmingham to send 
members to Parliament in 1830. 

The result of resistance to qualified concession must be the same 
in the present instance us in those I have mentioned. It is noj^onger 
worth while to contend for a fixed duty. In 1841 the Free-Trade 
party would have agreed to a duty of 8.?. a quarter on wheat ; and after 
a lapse of years this duty might have been further reduced, and ulti- 
mately abolished. But the imposition of any duty at present, without 
a provision for its extinction within a short period, would but prolong 
a contest already sufficiently fruitful of ajiimosity and discontent. 
The struggle to make bread scarce and dear, when it is clear that part, 
at least, of the additional price goes- to increase rent, is a struggle 
deeply injurious to an aristocracy which, this quarrel once removed, 
is strong in property, strong in the construction of our legislature, 
Strong in opinion, strong in ancient associations and the memory of 
immortal services. 

Let us, then, unite to put an end to a system which has been 
proved to be the blight of commerce, the bane of agriculture, the 
source of bitter divisions among classes, the cause of penury, fever, 
mortality, and crime among the people. 

But if this end is to be achieved, it must be gained by the un- 
equivocal expression of the public voice. It is not to be denied that 
many elections for cities and towns in 1841, and some in 1845, appear 
to favour the assertion that Free Trade is not popular with the great 
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a time got possession of legislative power. They have 
enforced upon the country this absurdity ; they have 
stained the national character; they are making at this 
moment our apparent conduct as a people as preposterous 
as that of the Frenchman in the well-known story of his 
failir|g grammar, — his misplaced wilF’ and “ shall, — 
I will be drowned — nobody shall save me and so they 
make the nation say, by its practical condition, — We will 
be starved, and nobody shall feed us.’^ 

And not only is the position of the country a curious 
one in the incongruities thus enforced upon its conduct, but 
also in the darkness in which ive are kept from day to day 
as to the extent of the calamity, and the means which her 
majesty’s advisers, or the people’s rulers, have to- propose 
for tlie mitigation of that calamity. Her majesty herself 
is said to have learned something of the iutcutions of her 
own servants from an opposition journal, which in a day or 
two is contradicted by a ministerial journal, leaving us only 
in the midst of perplexity and bewilderment, and that on 
the most important of all topics,— ^thc very means of exist- 
ence for a great people through a trying period. There is 
scarcely an object so remote, or a transaction so trifling, — 
nothing in the material world, or beyond the bounds of 
this world of ours, — nothing so peculiar or individual, but 
what we can get more authentic information ai)out than 
we c%n about our own supplies of provisions for the coming 
months. We have authentic information by my Lord 
Rossc’s great telescope of the number of stars that com- 
pose certain clusters hitherto regarded as nebulyc. We 
have accurate information by Dr. Ilucklaiid’s scientific 
researches of the saurians and megatheria of bygone ages. 

mass of the community. The Government appear to he waiting for 
some excuse to give up the present Com Law. Let the people, by 
petition, by address, by remonstrance, alibrd them the excuse they 
seek. Let the Ministry propose such a revision of the taxes as in 
their opinion may render the public burdens more just and more equal ; 
let them add any other provisions which caution and even scrupulous 
forbearance may suggest ; but let the removal of restrictions on the 
aduiission of the main articles of food and clothing used by the mass 
of the people be required, in plain terms, as useful to all great in- 
terests, and indispensable to the progress of the nation. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Eussell.” 


Edinbicrghy Nov, 22, 1845. 
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We know what the fossil lizards, forty feet long, used to 
feed upon in their time, many millions of years ago, but we 
know not what we ourselves arc to feed upon next month. 
Every fasliionable arrival at Brighton, every dinner party 
in May Fair, finds its place in accurate and authoritative 
statetnent ; and even, thanks to the diligence and the 
far- sightedness and the communicativeness of the gSi tie- 
man who writes the Court Circular, we know more about 
the royal baby that will be born in the month of April than 
we know about the food on which the people shall feed in 
the month of February. 

The perplexity extends through all ranks of society, 
from tlic lowest to the highest. Not only is the willing 
mcclianic and the poor labourer in this dense ignorance, 
but a royal duke tells the world, — not that he knows any 
thing of the scarcity ; he docs not come near that point, — 
not tliat he knows any thing of the panic, or alarm of that 
scarcity ; he does not probe the matter so far as that, — but 
he has heard something of a report of a panic of a 
scarcity, and he has private information that that report 
is not altogctlicr to be credited. These confessions of 
ignorance ai c ill adapted to excite the confidence of the 
ignorant mass of the community in those who are raised 
to eminence by oflice or by rank. They may stand idle, 
but time hioves on, and whatever of good or evil time has 
in I’cservc for us. The inexorable course of events is Jieforc 
us and too much of bitter experience in past years has 
taught us what to think of the events that are on their way. 
Sir Robert Peel has said he will never forget Paisley ; w c 
will not forget it either. We take warning by the recol- 
lection of those years ; and, being forewarned, by the exer- 
tion of whatever peaceful energy the people may have, will 
be forearmed as well as forewarned against the circum- 
stances of the coming period. And it seems we arc to have 
a conflict for that very simple and obvious remedy which 
the necessities of the time dictate. Individual despotism 
has never hesitated as to its course ; it at once says, “ Let 
food come in from whatever quarter it may.^^ Other 
countries, not under despotism, but more assimilated with 
our own, have also set the example. Belgium threw open 
its ports at once, and from day to day came arrivals of 
grain from a great variety of countries, very many indeed 
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from this country, — exhibiting the extraordinary spectacle 
of the foreign grain which we had in our own possession 
leaving our shores, much of it in foreign vessels, steering to 
a foreign port, to feed the subjects, of a foreign country ; 
and then wo call all this the protection of native in- 
dustry 1 

Why are not those whose business it is to advise up 
and doing? If they delay, it is for us to urge them on. 
And as to the hostility that is threatened, why, let mo- 
nopoly, if it will, as it boasts, nail its colours to the mast ; 
the only result will be, that the colours will go down with 
the mast and the vessel altogether. And I would admonish 
them, too, to take some heed to the language they use. 
The honourable gentleman* who just addressed you ad- 
verted to that very undutiful godson of mine, “ the coro- 
neted fishmonger.^^ I gave him his name, and he 
answers to it j I have given him much good counsel,'^ — and 
I wish he would attend to. that also. lie learns his cate- 
chism, I am afraid, much as did the tax-gatlicrer’s boy. 

My child, what is your duty to your neighbour ?^^ Tliink- 
ing of his father’s avocation, the boy says : To surcharge 
him as often as you can.^^ 

In this mode docs he exercise his duties ; and in the 
course of the hostility he now announces, he has dared to 
brand with opproluium the patriotic conduct of ])erhaps the 
most ^jatriotic nobleman in this country. lie accuses Lord 
Morpeth of giving his money to an association, meaning 
the League, for the purpose of creating fictitious votes, and 
libelling in the newspapers those who differ from him in 
opinion. And yet he says, withal, that of the intcgiaty, 
the honourableness, and the sincerity of that noble lord^s 
character there can be no doubt. From which what we 
gather is this, that, in the Duke of lUchmond’s opinion, a 
very sincere, a very honourable, and a very upright man 
may, nevertheless, be a party to the creation of fictitious 
votes, and to the libelling in newspapers of those who differ 

* Mr. Milner Gibson was the speaker alluded to. He observed, 
‘‘ The Duke of Richmond says, that if the ministers are so perfidious 
as to propose the repeal of the Corn Laws, he must look to hereditary 
wisdom, to the hereditary peerage, as his only safety. In 183.0 I re- 
member when his grace said that if the Com Laws were repealed, ho 
would depart from England for ever, — would leave his native soil, 
and wander remote and unfriended over the world.” 
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from him in opinion. It was not for a man who himself 
for a considerable period of his life, if he be not no\f, was a 
pensioner on the public; for one whose naive confession will 
not be forgotten, when discriminating between timber and 
glass, — “ Wo grow timber, but we do not grow glass,^^ — a 
man who had amused even the House of Lords by his 
tarifi’^' lamentations, who confessed virtually that he had 
been })oeketing 2000/. a year for his salmon more than it 
was worth— a parliamentarily created price, of which he 
grieved over the loss; a man who quarters the younger 
branches of his family upon the public purse, instead of upon 
his own property, — it was not, 1 say, for such a man as this 
to dare to raise his tongue against the purity or the con- 
sistency of Lord Morpeth ; nor is he in a condition, with 
his own name appended to pamphlets convicted of grossly 
falsifying quotations from works of authority, to talk of the 
falsehood or the libcllousness of the press. 

The League, I believe, has never libelled his Grace of 
llichmond ; but it difters from him in opinion, according 
to his own dainty phraseology in this matter. The League 
is of opinion that wealthy proprietors have no business to 
abuse their legislative powers to private advantage. It 
dillers from him in opinion, and thinks that the wealthy 
man^s hand ought not to be in the poor man^s pocket, nor 
the wealthy man's knife to be slicing off a third from the 
poor man's loaf. I trust, however, the machinery' is at 
work which will silence the Duke of Richmond. If mat- 
ters go on as is conjectured in many quarters, he may 
about the time of the meeting of Parliament receive one 
of those pithy, laconic notes, with the style of which the 
public have been pretty well familiarised, from the speci- 
n\ens which have got into the papers, running something 
in this way: Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington 
desires the Duke of Richmond to be quiet. Field-Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington is obliged cither to part with the 
Corn Laws or to part with Sir Robert Peel. Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington cannot govern the 
country without Sir Robert Peel ; let the Corn Laws be 
abolished." An interesting correspondence of this kind 
will, no doubt, beam light into the convictions of many of 
that venerable House, and help us over what otherwise 
might have been insurmountable difficulties. But, how- 
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ever that may be, we look not to this or that leader — to 
this or •that House, even ; the country looks to you, who 
are marching in its van in this great advance — you, men of 
Manchester, who have hitherto braved the foe and led on 
the struggle. Your grip is now firm upon the neck of the 
serpent : hold it there. Hold it tliere ; hold it hard ; and 
however the venomous creature may writhe and Avrigglc, if 
you do but persevere and keep as you are, with the same 
tenacity of purpose, at length its convulsions will be over, 
and the country delivered for ever from the poison and the 
sting of that mighty reptile. 

Of all the impertinent pieces of advice which the present 
time has brought forth, I think the most so is one that is 
reiterated in sundry monopolist journals — that if there be a 
scarcity, we should still be submissive and content. Wc 
are told — and this is the statement of the Protection So- 
ciety themselves — that the crop is an average crop ; they 
say nothing of quality ; but they report that as to quan- 
tity. Now take their own statement — say that the wheat 
is up to the average of the harvest : do the people keep 
down to the average? Have we not been told by au- 
thority of 360,000 or 380,000 additions every year to the 
mouths that are to be fed ? What is to become of these 
380,000, if our supplies of food are to be kept down to 
an average of past years ? and is it to be matter of con- 
jectu]8|3 that we have as much food now as wc had when 
we were so many hundred thousands fewer in number? 
The people grow, and the supplies must grow too; that 
agency must be employed which is capable of sustaining 
them. Providence puts this power into our hands. I had 
almost said it was impious to tell the people they must 
submit to scarcity — go without food, or get what modicum 
they can at an exorbitant and monopoly price, and call all 
they are enduring a dispensation of Providence ! 

Why, Providence makes ports, stretches the bold curve 
of the bay, and rolls in the billows, so that they may bear 
in safety vessels bringing supplies of necessaries and luxu- 
ries. Providence makes ports — Providence docs not close 
ports. It was Providence that grew the very corn, the 
foreign corn, that had arrived in this country, that was in 
our possession ; Providence placed it within our reach : the 
Corn Laws turn it back, and fly in the face of Providence. 
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ProvidcDce endows the banks of the Mississippi and the 
Missouri with their abundant fertility, making them •capable 
of becoming the granaries of Europe, and of supplying the 
wants of our industrial myriads, who provide for the cultiva- 
tors there the clothing which they need. Providence never 
sends universal scarcity — there is no such thing on record in 
all history; where one portion of the world fails in its crops, 
another succeeds, and there is a general superabundance. 
Providence gives for all ; and the lesson from its conduct 
is, that all should feel their common interest, and adminis- 
ter to each other^s common wants. Providence is account- 
able for none of these things. Providence lays no rate; 
Providence takes no tax; and Providence tars no butter. 

Wicked, we might say blasphemous, teachers are they 
who would transfer their own iniquitous doings to the 
Divine government, representing that as not less oppressive 
and tyrannical than themselves. Why, if it were as they 
tell us, — if Providence indeed willed that a class should gain 
profits l)y a nation^s sufferings, — the only moral would be 
that of the tempter of old — to curse God and die. Such 
is the tendency of their teaching in the holy name, which 
they al)use, and in despite of the instructions of a book 
every where replete with admonitions that we should 
relieve the poor and the needy, that he who withholdeth 
corn, the people shall curse him,^^ and which, in the various 
illustrations of the connection of seemingly small fcvents 
with great, gives us a better notion of Providence under 
present circumstances than all their teachers exhibit. It 
shows us the momentary interruption of our own supply 
tending to the prompt abolition of an enormous iniquity 
that parts us from the rest of the world ; it shows us, in the 
failure of a crop of the lowest vegetable used for human 
food, the occasion of the destruction of the mightiest mo- 
nopoly that ever plundered humanity, and revelled in its 
sufl'erings ; and as it tells the tale of old, how the shep- 
herd-boy, with his sling and with a smooth stone from 
the brook, brought down the Philistine giant, so it shows 
ns now the more profane giant of monopoly laid prostrate 
by the blow of a rotten potato. 

It our condition is not rightly represented as an afflict- 
ive dispensation of Providence, to which we have nothing 
to do but submit unmurmuiingly, so neither can it be 
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fairly ascribed to the progress of manufactures — to the com- 
mercial system by which, in fact, the country has been 
aggrandised. This has been a favourite topic with mono- 
polist advocates. They have spoken of our overgrown estab- 
lishments for producing goods. They once ventured to 
suggest that the greater portion of London, Manchester, 
and Liverpool might as well be rased to the ground, and 
the inhabitants distributed over the country, in parishes, 
on small allotments, each with a squire and a parson to 
take care of them. They are frequently reminding us that 
commerce is ^^more unfaithful than the southern gale,^* 
that she ''may shift to other shores her sail.^^ 

Now, what does all this mean ? There may have been 
ages in history when the operations of commerce appeared 
to change their localities capriciously ; but what was the 
commerce of ancient times? Merely the interchange of 
natural products. It is only in modern history that real 
commerce has sprung up ; it is one of the last results of 
civilisation, and amongst the grandest. It has sprung up, 
not in consequence of caprices, but of wants ; not for the 
interchange of merely natural products, but for the dis- 
tribution of art and capital and industry tliroughout the 
world j uniting the nations by tlie peculiar abilities of dif- 
ferent people to contribute different results to the great 
common sum of good. It is a system that in its very 
nature implies advance; and I see no reason to imagine 
that any number of years which our figures can express 
will find it arrived at a point beyond which there is no 
progress. Commerce grows like the oak ; it may seem a 
mere sapling, which the passing breeze may level with the 
ground, but its roots strike this way and that, as if instinct- 
ively in search of their proper nutriment ; its loaves unfold 
themselves to the air, to imbibe from it the nourishment 
it affords ; and year after year adds to the rings that circle 
it, and denote its age, and show the steadiness and equality 
of its growth. As it strikes deep into the earth, so it 
extends high up into the air, it spreads abroad a grateful 
shade and shelter, and the birds of heaven sing among its 
branches. Commerce flows like the river; it may be con- 
fined for a time, when it is yet but small and feeble, by 
rocky barriers, but it goes on deepening and widening, and 
fertilising its banks on either side, and towns and cities 
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rise upon its shores, and it bears upon its bosom the wealth 
of provinces, carrying it on with it to meet the «^ocean, 
where they are to* find nature's broad highway to every 
region of the globe. 

And such is the growth, and such the natural flowing, 
of tlie eommcrcial power and principle. Why, at this 
v(^ry moment, when articles of cotton clothing seem to be 
among tlic prime necessities of life to so many civilised 
nations of the 900 millions of the earth's inhabitants, 
not above 120 millions are provided with them. There 
arc seven to one that use your cotton manufactures 
spread all over the surface of the earth, and all of them 
al)lc to contrilnite something from their own regions, 
which, in return for what you furnish, shall enlarge your 
wealth, shall add to your enjoyments, shall provide for 
your multitudes, shall stimulate your arts and industry, 
and aggrandise the British name by linking it with the 
w^orhVs advancement and the comfort and progress of its 
inhabitants. Sec how it advances with us, even here, in 
tliis little isle of ours ; now^ intersected, or about to be in- 
tersected, from end to end, and across its breadth, with 
those lines of locomotion that annihilate time and space. 
'Jliroughout the land tlie harrier of distance is thrown 
dow'u, and the galvanic telegraph lends its instantaneous 
communication. The spirit of commerce does all this. It 
seizes the elementary pow'^ers ; it harnesses them ; it if,akcs 
tludr mighty energies minister to the production of human 
good and the gratification of human wishes. It bridges 
the mighty ocean ; it extends from our own country to all 
Muro])e ; it is at work every where. 

This system of more rapid communication, and with it 
eventually — however prejudices may obstruct — of free in- 
terchange, is extending throughout the whole length and 
breadth of Europe, llailroads will run ere long, transvers- 
ing the course of every mighty stream; as the rivers flow in 
one direction, the iron lines will be laid down in another, 
until, throughout all the nations of Europe, there will 
he the means of a rapid transit from the Ebro to the 
llhine, Irom the Rhine to the Danube, from the Danube to 
the Vistula, from the Vistula to the Volga. All along 
w ith tlicse mighty natural arteries of Europe will the iron 
muscles be laid down, aiding and cooperating with the 
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energy of the human frame ; and augmenting the strength 
of alt^these nations for their mutual good, their mutual en- 
joyment. And not Europe merely: the New World and 
the Old are thus linked together ; and even the ancient 
nation, so long secluded, whose inhabitants learnt their 
wisdom from Confucius, and who have kept aloof for ages 
from others, — they are becoming one with us ; the barriers 
of space and time, the barriers of superstition and prejudice, 
all are destined to succumb before the growing spirit of 
commerce. It puts its belt around the globe, and it is itself 
as firm and solid as that globe ; a portion, too, of mighty 
nature ; a part of the great providential system that formed 
worlds and suns and systems, and rolls them along in their 
harmonious motions. 

The power that governs our country suffices not at the 
present moment to save it from the prospect of calamity ; 
but this is owing to the accident, to the unnatural and pre- 
posterous circumstance, that those who enrich tlie country 
are not tliose who have a decisive voice in ruling the 
country. A class interposes, and for a time throws doubt 
and suspicion even on tlie workings of Nature and of Pro- 
vidence. It is a momentary obscurity ; and the League 
may warn the monopolists in the words of Gray^s bard to 
the tyrant of his country : 

Fond, impious man 1 think’st tliou yon gloomy cloud, 

Rais’d by thy breath, has quench’d tho orb of day ? 

To-morrow he repairs his golden Hood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray.” 

And such will be the gladdening sunlight of Free Trade, 
and its joy-giving force, after this temporary obscura- 
tion. 

Other counsellors of the public say, liavc got 

through times of alarm before, and therefore let us hope 
we may get through again.^^ We have got through them 
before, but how? In 1825*-26-37 — the last three years of 
the former Corn Law — in every one of those years the Go- 
vernment was obliged to let foreign corn in bond out at a 
reduced and almost nominal duty; they also asked and 
obtained the power of admitting half a million quarters of 
foreign corn in 1836. In April of that year they declared 
— as some ministers and legislators have of late declared — 

VOL. IV. s 
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that they had no such purpose, the Cabinet had come to 
no decision on the Corn Laws; and on the ]st of. May 
afterwards they came down to the House with their propo- 
sition, to tlirow open the warehouses, and to allow of that 
extent of importation. We got through in those years, but 
how ? How in a later period ? We got through with mul- 
tiplied bankruptcies, with increased committals for crime, 
with want extending through the streets of our towns, with 
incendiary fires blazing all over the rural districts. We 
got through, but we did so at a fearful expense of privation 
and suflering, of disease and of mortality. 

In the name of Heaven, let us try to get through better 
the next time ! And there is something to encourage the 
hoj)e ; the (piestion is better understood now than it was 
then ; the ways of getting through which were then sub- 
mitted to will not now be endured. In 1815 there was a 
sort of instinctive blind outbreak against the passing of 
these Corn Laws : there were riots, blood was shed in the 
streets; the people struggled like blind Samson, and like blind 
Samson were sent back to toil in their prison-houses for 
the benefit of their tjiskmastcrs. But the lancet of know- 
ledge has couched Wind Samson^s eyes. The physical 
power of the many and the moral power are now in unison, 
in an alliance that cannot be broken. There is wisdom to 
direct the guidance of that strength ; and thus put forth, 
where is the power that shall stand before it? It is ^om- 
ing, we know it is coming ; be you but firm, uurelaxing, 
unb(uidiug, in every exertion — every legal and peaceful 
exertion — that may promote this good cause. New allies 
are aiiuounced every day. Mr. Labouchere, in this morn- 
ing’s Times, adds his name to the converts for a fixed duty. 
They arc all coming in, but it is somewhat misnamed to 
call this leading. Much has been made of Lord John 
Russell’s name as the Liberal leader, because tw'enty years’ 
consideration has led him to the point which the intelli- 
gence of . the country had arrived at so long before. We 
welcome him gladly. I believe he has come amongst us 
because the cry was so loud and strong. Being made a 
little louder and a little stronger, it may bring us another 
Liberal leader, in the person of Sir Robert Peel; and 
raise it to its loudest pitch, and we may have that great 
Liberal leader, the Duke of Wellington, in our ranks. 
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While we remember all this, let us never forget who 
they aipe that have done this, and who in the day of triumph 
should wear the laurels. There has been at times a prac- 
tice of dealing with works of art that I think ought not to 
be tolerated. Julius Caesar is said to have been so pleased 
with the statue of Alexander the Great by Aristippus, that he 
ordered the head to be taken off and his own countenance 
to be put on its shoulders. And I myself once lived in a 
cathedral town where there was a statue of St. Paul over the 
great western entrance of the church. The men at work in 
the repairs knocked St. PauFs head off ; the dean and chap- 
ter, being too stingy to employ a sculptor, went to some old 
stonemason’s shop in the town, where they found a judge’s 
head, with a long wig on ; and there St. Paul stands to 
this day, with a Judges’s wig and curls on his head ! Now, 
as preposterous a transformation as this would it be, when 
in a coming time — I hope in the new Houses of Parliament 
— the statues shall be erected to the founders of Free Trade, 
if on those statues should be placed the heads of llussell, 
Peel, and Wellington, instead of those of Colxlen, Jkight, 
and Villicrs. Great as may be the political advantage — 
the advantage in parliamentary tactics — of those eminent 
names, that is all we can plead for them. The work has 
been done ; the chariot of Free Trade has been driven 
within sight of the goal; and Russell, Peel, and Wellington 
at bf^t are only yoked to it to drag it along the few re- 
maining paces to its final destination. 

But trust them not. Lord John Russell may not have 
the power, the Duke of Wellington may not have the will, 
and Sir Robert Peel, having played the monopolists a slip- 
pery trick one way, may play the free-traders a slippery 
trick another way. Trust in yourselves, under the guid- 
ance of that Power which ever smiles propitiously on the 
true, the just, and the right. There is a piece of advice 
which was given some time ago, with no very charitable 
intent, perhaps, to the Orangemen of Ireland : Trust in 
Providence, and keep your powder dry.” We don’t use 
gunpowder; our weapon is of a very different and a much 
more potent description. Bayonets cannot pierce it, balls 
cannot level it. Opinion is a power which no form of 
physical force — multitudinous or military — can eventually 
prevail against. But means must be employed ; and I say 
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to you : Trust in Providence, and keep your names upon 
the registration; trust in Providence, and multiply your 
40^. freeholds ; trust in Providence, and win cities and 
counties, and show parliament and the world your un- 
alterable dcterniination that the shackles of trade and 
industry shall he fcnockcd off for ever/^ In that confi- 
dence you cannot be disappointed. The time is coming — 
it is clearly coming. 

Powder dry No, our cause is not like a cannon ; 
it is more like a steam-engine. It is preparing for its 
jouriK^y, tlie hour of starting is come, the bell rings, and it 
rings the death-knell of monopoly. There is a steady hand 
{poinihif/ to the chairman) to steer the engine. There are 
active stokers to keep up a bright fire {pointing to Messrs. 
Cobden and Bright). On it then moves. Out of the way, 
calves and pigs! out of the way, or you will be veal and ])ork 
in no time I Booted sepnres and sportsmen, clear the line, 
or down yon go, horse and rider, in spite of all your game 
laws ! Such a train as that would dash through a house if 
it stood in the way, though it should be a house as old and 
as strong for its age as the House of Lords itself. On it 
goes, bright(*ned in the sun, careless of the storm; all good 
spirits in heaven and earth in sympathy with its progress. 
Nor shall it rest until it reach its final destination ; until 
we arc home, — in the pcoplc^s home, — a home made happy 
by freedom, peace, plenty, and progress ! 



No. XXI. 

AT COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Decemher VMh^ 1815. 

I SHOULD rather liave avoided speaking this evening, had I 
not been previously announced; not from any indisposition 
to be in active sympathy with this magnificent meeting, 
but boeause of tlie unpleasantness of the present confused 
state of the political atmosphere, the uncertainty that hangs 
over our condition : our ])arliament not at its post ; one 
administration out, we scarcely know why, and another 
administration delaying to come in, we scarcely know 
wherefore ;* friends and enemies confusedly mixed, so that 
we cannot discriminate the one from the other ; and the 
whole political condition of the country a chaos, the dark- 
ness of which may be felt, but where nothing is seen ; a 
fog in which one cannot breathe, and where one longs for 
every coming day to bring some decisive information as to 
who are to be practically the rulers of the country, wliat 
difficulties our cause is next to struggle with, or to what 
triumphs our cause is about to advance. One longs for 
some certainty in which to rest; one wants this confusion 
to have a speedy termination, that we may not have to 
think and speak hypothetically, that our desires and wishes 
may not be contingent on something as yet unascertained ; 
and our whole course, like the old Castilian oath of alle- 
giance, which was to oljcy the sovereign if he preserved 
their laws and privileges, but if not — not; the ncigation 
being often much more important than the affirmation by 
which it was preceded. 

But there are circumstances on which to fall back; 
there arc facts in the state of the country, there are truths 
in the principles we hold, there are assured hopes in the 

* On the 10th December a Privy Council was held at Osborne 
House, and Parliament was further prorogued. The next day Sir R. 
Peel’s resignation was announced, and Lord John Russell was sent 
for. On the 2Cth Sir R. Peel reaccepted office, Lord John having 
failed in his efforts to form a Cabinet, 
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prospects opening before ns, where we find something like 
solid footing; and it is to turn the mind away from the 
uncertainties of the passing day, and to fix it on these 
certainties, that I would now endeavour to direct your 
attention. Of these, some arc sad and some are joyous; 
but still they furnish in their combination the elements 
and materials to which we have to look for the completion 
of the great work so long, honourably, and successfully 
carried on by the leaders of the League. 

The first certainty, I take it, that we can discern in 
looking around us is a dreary one ; it is, that the country 
is short in its supply of food, and that its means arc not in 
the best coiulition for making good the deficiency. At 
first this allegation was met — as so many truths have been 
met from the same quarter — by a brazen denial. We were 
told by tlie Protection Society, in the first floor of No, 17 
Bond Stre(5t, that it was an insidious and base delusion ; 
that this outcry of coming scarcity was got up for selfish 
and interested purposes. We were told that nobody knew 
— they did not themselves know — what the harvest was; 
but they contradicted the assertion of scarcity, by the as- 
surance tliat tliey wwld write down to their local societies, 
and get back satisfactory information. The denial has now 
faded away ; it was too daring, in the face of ascertained 
facts, to be any longer adhered to. There is a deficiency 
of sujiply, there is a peril of scarcity, — and 8carcit;f to a 
nation is famine and starvation to thousands of individuals. 
There is peril, or why these commissioners to inquire into 
the state of the potato crop in Ireland ? There is scarcity, 
or why the rejoicing of the Somersetshire farmers that this 
season ])romises to be more remunerative than the last; 
that is, the price of food will be higher, in consequence ot 
deficient cjuantity? There is danger, or why these sugges- 
tions of all sorts of preposterous substitutes for human 
food ? why learned disquisitions on the different roots 
that may be brought into play as food, or of the compounds 
of peppers and that sort of thing,’" with which w ater 
may be made to comfort the human frame ? There is 
something, there is truth in the apprehension, or why the 
breaking \i\} of one government, and the difficulties that 
exist as to the formation of another? 

Then, where are we as to the supply that should come 
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in readily, that the wealth of this country should set flow- 
ing ii from all other countries, to stay even the apprehen- 
sion, and to put down the fear of the most timorous as to 
such tremendous consequences ? Why, the sliding scale, 
with all its boasted operations, is rendered altogether use- 
less ; the bad wheat keeps down the price and keeps up the 
duty ; and with eatable corn at famine prices we are turn- 
ing back importation from our doors. We had a little 
stock of foreign corn in bond ; but, under tlie operation of 
the same law, that leaves our shores in the time of our 
own want, and, amid all our apprehensions, quits our land 
to seek the more provident, just, and careful regions, that 
open their ports and invite supplies from otlier people the 
moment the danger appears above the verge of the horizon. * 
The fields that should supply us — the ricli, fertile fields, of 
which there arc so many thousand square miles on the 
continent of Europe and in the vast prairies of America — 
they have not borne the corn that might be sent for now 
to feed the population of these realms ; they have not been 
tilled, because the restrictive system gave the cultivator no 
prospect of a market here, however much the food might be 
wanted. Monopoly here has laid on them in the distance 
the curse of sterility ; it has arrested the arm of the culti- 
vator, and robbed him of his profits and us of our pro- 
visions. 

^To this has that boasted system brought us which has 
been lauded as though it were the perfection of human 
wisdom. Here ends the sliding scale, smashed in the mo- 
raent of trial, ridiculously ineflieient to cope with the 
emergency that has occurred ; showing that, from begin- 
ning to end, the system has been full of fallacy : false in 
its profession of rendering the country independent of 
foreign supplies j false in its promise of promoting culti- 
vation, so that it should be adequate to the demand ; false 
in its promise of giving the farmers stimulating and re- 
munerating prices ; false in its declaration of utility to the 
labouring classes, the proportion of wdiose numbers em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the land, as a percentage of 
the whole population, has been regularly diminishing; 
false in its promised connection witli the stability of our 
means and the increase of our prices: from first to last 
one mass of falsehood, engendered by the sordid cupidity 
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of a class, carried by interested majorities with indecent 
haste, under the protection of bayonets, in the fat;e of 
popular commotion, supported by one administration after 
another, to curry favour with those who commanded votes 
in the House of Commons, and formed a great body of the 
House of Lords; prolonged, altered, and tinkered in vari- 
ous ways, in order to meet particular exigencies, but still 
retaining its original sin ; fallacious at the end as it 
was at the beginning, and deserving to perish — as I trust 
it soon will — amid universal contempt and execration. 

A time of trial and privation is before the people of 
these lands ; they have borne such again and again ; but 
there is something more formidable in the prospect now. 
It is more distinctly anticipated ; its privations in many 
respects will be aggravated by the general knowledge of 
the cause from which those privations flow, and the means 
by which, with wiser and juster rulers, they might have 
been avoided. The horrors of past times will come back 
with aggravated force upon us and those great capitalists 
in the country who, while this matter was not understood, 
subjected tliemsclvcs to severe losses; who struggled as 
they might through times of depressed trade and of heavy 
losses ; Mdio kept their works going by drains on their own 
resources, or what should have been their own reserved 
private fortunes ; and thus found some sort of employ- 
ment, although for diminished time, and consequently 
diminished wages, to the great mass of operatives. Can 
we, therefore, expect that, now that every body knows that 
it is not Providence, but unjust laws, — now that an exposed 
and exploded system is seen to be the origin and source of 
this, — can we cx])cct of them with any reasonableness that 
they should make themselves martyrs for the sake of the 
monopoly under which they suffer and groan, — that they 
should ruin themselves in order to avert some few of the 
operations of a law wdiich is still obstinately upheld by its 
authors, — that they should interpose, as it were, between 
the dead and the living, and themselves perish in the strife, 
w'hcn they know that it is by the alteration of the law, and 
by that alone, that master and workman can hope to 
hold on his course, and get safe through this time of 
peril ? 

We have no right to expect any such conduct of them. 
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nor can we look without apprehension at the mode in 
which* when there is a deficiency, the food in the country 
has to be distributed ; for if there is not enough for all, do 
we not know that there are plenty of persons in the country 
that will be sure to have sufficient for themselves ? Do we 
not know that the division of the deficient supply will be 
much for the wealthy, and little for tlie poor; that there 
will be meat for these, and bones for those, — food for the 
one elass, and garbage for the others; that there will be the 
same sort of division as between the lion and the jackal, 
when the prey seized is not enough for the stronger and 
more rapacious creature^ s appetite ? 

Such will be the condition of the several classes ; and 
let no man in comfortable circumstances wrap his warm 
cloak about him, and hug himself in the thought that, 
however it may fall with others, he shall get through this 
time ; it will not retrench his table ; he lias a relish for 
potatoes, but he can do without them, — he will be furn- 
ished with his usual supply of dainties, and will live in his 
customary state of luxury. Let not any one, I say, be 
making himself comfortable in this way, for there is an 
atmosphere of evil that cannot be restrained. If you set up 
typhus fever in St. Gileses, the effiuvia will spread abroad, 
and press into the purlieus of St. James's; if there be want 
and hunger and desperation in some classes, it will be felt 
by others — ^ay, by the most easy and the most eomfortable. 
They will have to look well to their doors at night, — they 
will have to barricade their windows, — they will have to 
take care of their pockets when they walk the streets, — 
they will be wise to avoid lonely roads, especially if they 
are known to have money about them ; there will be dan- 
ger every where. Want and desperation arc the sources of 
crime and violence; if we subject England to the priva- 
tions of Ireland, we shall import the outrages of Ireland, 
and our comfortable man will find his slumbers broken, 
and he will scarcely sleep the better for having pistols near 
his pillow, or, every night when he retires, feeling it expe- 
dient to call for his bed-candle and his blunderbuss. 

Throughout all the ranks and classes of society, the 
pressure that is set up too heavily for one portion to endure 
brings a reaction upon other portions of society. No 
doubt we shall get Ihrough it that is to say, the British 
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Islands will not he swamped in the ocean, the race by 
which they are inhabited will not become extinCft; wc 
shall ^^et throuf^li somehow : but with how many shattered 
fortunes and broken hearts? with how many families 
plun‘;i:ed into desolation who had before them the fairest 
prospY'cts ? with how many of the sturdy operative classes 
starved, and their frames attenuated, so that — as it hap- 
peiic’d the last time distress visited us — when work is 
found their muscular strength is gone, and they are un- 
able to do it? We shall get along and survive it; the 
soil and people of the country willl survive it ; but what 
dreary monuments and recollections of it will be left ! 
What sad testimonies will there be to the iniquity of this 
system in churchyards crowded with dead corruption, and 
gaols crowded with living corruption ! If I sec dismal cer- 
tainties in the condition of the country, and no appear- 
ance as yet of legislative interposition to ward off the 
danger, — no government at work, no administration in 
existence, — 1 turn on the other hand, and behold the 
people of this country in one of the truest and proudest 
positions they ever occupied. Come the danger when it 
may, be the suffering what it will, in the sight of heaven 
and earth it is not the fault of the people of this country, 
but of their rulers. 

For years now have the great truths of political economy, 
throw'ing light on our state interests and duties, been*; one 
may say, studied by the population of the country; they have 
been the subject of common discussion. Topics that had 
been confined to the pages of philosophers- and sages have 
been made familiar to public meetings; they have been 
analysed and compared and deliberated upon. Opinion has 
gradually advanced, and has been declared again and again 
in its strength and clearness. Whilst there Avas a hope in 
petitioning parliament, the people did petition ; when that 
was turned from with disgust at the disregard Avitli which 
it was treated, they then looked to themselves and their 
resources. Money was Avanted, and it was subscribed ; the 
registration was suggested, and the people have registered, 
and Avill register by tens and tAventics of thousands more. 
No state-pilot sang out from the mast-head that there Avere 
breakers ; the warning of the danger was not given to the 
people by the government ; the people Bad to give it them- 
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selves, and the notion grew up amongst them, and was 
canvassed, and found to have something in it ; its truth 
was ascertained, but they were left to work all this out as 
they could. Information was denied by the last parlia- 
ment as to the progress of agricultural produce in this 
country, — no official helps have been given now for com- 
prehending oiir condition; the people have done it all 
themselves ; they have seen tlie danger, they have sounded 
the alarm, they are demanding the remedy; tliey arc 
preparing for the assertion of the only principles that can 
guide us through this difficulty. They l)egan to assemble 
first in town councils, remonstrating quietly with govern- 
ment upon opening the ports; then in chambers of com- 
merce, and bodies of that description, still going on deli- 
berately and gradually ; then in larger meetings ; and now 
multitudinous assemblages in every great town and city 
throughout the country — north, south, east, and west — 
are raising their clamour for our deliverance from this im- 
pending storm, speaking in a voice of thunder. Whose- 
soever duty is neglected, they arc doing theirs ; and in their 
great, peaceful, decisive movement, — in the firm step they 
take, — in the onward ground by which they advance to the 
possession of it, — we sec what in other countries would be 
a convulsion and revolution, but which here is only the 
firm march of the people to the possession of justice and 
th(? enjoyment of their rights. 

Where are those who should have taken this charge off 
the people^s hands? Who should have done this for them? 
Who should have been foremost? Where is the sugges- 
tion of the remedy ? Wliere is the great party that fought 
for and won the government of the country, and drove the 
Whigs from office, — that boasted of having gained the per- 
petual tenancy of the scats they held, and to have the 
wisdom and the power to render office subservient to the 
right government of the nation ? Where arc they — that 
mighty party, so much talked of? It took ten long years 
in its 1‘ormation, and great were the toils and many the 
expedients that were employed to build it up to its tower- 
ing grandeur. It w^cleomed comers from all quarters; 
there was not a discontent of whatever description through- 
out the country with which it did not affect to sympathise 
in order to get its little modicum of support: its recruit- 
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ing-sergeants were every where offering high bounties ; 
apostates from every principle, and professors of •every 
principle, were alike welcomed into its ranks. There was 
no principle but what some of its members professed to 
hold, no principle but what some of its members abjured : 
it sympathised with the proud aristocracy of Whiggism, 
and with the hcrce democracy of Chartism j it held out its 
fraternal hand alike to the anti-Roman-Catholic Dissenter 
and to the llornanising Puseyite ; it professed to adhere to 
absolute monarchy on the one hand, while on the otlier 
some of its orators were reminding Queen Victoria of the 
abdication of James IL ; it thought every thing a bait that 
would catch a fish ; and thus collected its band together. 

Tiic time of trial came ; its jiroud majority of ninety 
was ascertained, and then the great party, with the great 
premier at its head, marched triumphantly into office, 
drums beating and colours flying — See the conquering 
licro coiries.^^ There they Avere safely housed, thence to 
dispense law and justice to the world ; in doing which 
tliey are now confessing the astoundiiihg truth, that for 
these four years they have been voting against their own 
consciences ; and all at once, in their pride and plenitude 
of power, just as the architect was exclaiming, ^^The 
mighty structure stands complete Is not this great 
llabyloii, that 1 have built to the glory of ray name his 
Babylon falls to pieces in a marvellous confusion of tonglics; 
tlic whole vanishes aAvay, and, like the magician deserted 
by his demons, lie is left forlorn. There he is, left alone 
on the wide waste to endure the pelting of the pitiless 
storm, — a more pitiless storm from all quarters than has 
ever assailed any public man in my recollection. 

And perhaps it will one day be felt to be too pitiless. 
There is one tiling which all the world seems to have 
made up its mind not to believe in, and that is, the sin- 
cerity of Sir llobert Peel. I cannot profess ray faith in it ; 
but if it be true that he has broken up this great party 
that was banded at his back, — that he has forfeited his 
own grasp of office and power from a sense that the condi- 
tion of tlic country needed measures the reverse of what 
he had hitherto in some particulars supported, — that the 
only remedy for their distress was that entire freedom of 
trade, w hich his colleagues, or some one or more of them. 
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would not cooperate with him in producing ; if, upon such 
grourwis and for such reasons, he has thrown himself out 
of his position, and is ready to cooperate with those who 
will promote the same great endij of securing the freedom 
of food for the people of this country, why, then, I do say, 
that if not confidence, he has gratitude ; if we do not be- 
lieve him for the future, we have reason to thank him for 
that one thing in the past } and .nothing in his public life 
will have become him like the leaving it, — and for that act 
let him have the full measure of the approval and thank- 
fulness to which such a deed is most assuredly entitled. 

Well, then, there is the other party, — those who are not 
in, although their opponents arc out; who seem to take 
a pretty long time in considering whether they shall come 
in. Grateful as I am to Lord John Russell, as well as to Sir 
Robert Peel, lor the letter, which is completely intelligible, 
as well as the resignation, which is not yet completely 
intelligible, I must nevertheless look with some anxiety to 
the restoration of the Whig ministry to office. If they do 
come in, I trust — and I believe the people of the country 
join me in that hope — that it will be with the determina- 
tion at once to carry the repeal of the Corn Laws com- 
pletely unshackled, and to admit of no compromise what- 
ever. This we expect of them, and also that they should 
omit no means within their reach for the accomplishment 
of iliat object. There must be no scpieamishness^ no 
deference to absurd and pernicious prejudices. 

If, to carry this measure tlirough the Commons, a 
coalition with Sir Robert Peel be necessary, why, then, 
there should be a coalition with him. We have had many 
coalitions for party purposes ; the country would not find 
fault with one for patriotic purposes. If a creation of peers 
should be necessary to carry the measure through the 
other House, the country looks, then, to have it done. It 
wants no delaying, paltering, and temporising, as tliere 
seemed to be at one time when the Reform Bill was in 
jeopardy from the Peers. And why should they not make 
Peers ? Can they make any who will be worse than some 
who now sit in that House ? If such swamping hurts the 
dignity of the House of Lords, why, all the good that the 
House of Lords does this country, as far as I know, is not 
for a moment to be compared with the mischief that the 
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Corn Law docs tliis country. If a dissolution be necessary, 
they should dissolve parliament ; and, if needs be, dissolve 
it again. They should give the people the chance of the 
next registration as well as the last. They should let those 
who are riualifying themselves to speak out politically, — 
who arc buying their position as county voters, —buying 
their cmaiiei patio ri at 50/. a piece or more, — they should 
give tlumi an oi)portunity of using a voice they thus pur- 
chase. Let them have fair play ; let the registration 
nTorrn which has been commenced in the north be car- 
ried on in the south; let it be extended to every county in 
th(j kingdom ; and then take the voice of the people of 
Ibigland — ^and not till then can you get the voice of the 
people of England — through the means of parliamentary 
representation. If all this will not do, why, let them throw 
up ofhee again, and fight out this battle in the ranks of op- 
])ositi()n, assured that, if they failed to carry it in the one 
ease;, they must succeed in the other. 

1 would say further to this party, on coming in: Identify 
yourselves with the people; sympathise with them more 
than you are accustomed to do in this matter. No doubt 
some of the noble members of that party are amongst the 
most illustrious, titled or untitled, that the country now 
bears ; but still, for all that, for all oiic^s gladness to see 
thc’in there, the old familiar names, if not in every case the 
old familiar faces, — still, for all that, it does not accord >;ith 
the tone and temper of the English people at this time; it 
does not agree with the feeling and notions which this agi- 
tation has fostered and matured in their minds, that we 
should be altogether under the government of lords, though 
they be Whig lords, or that the business of the country 
should not have some men of business, trained in the ranks 
where alone they can best acquire the knowledge of such 
practical transactions. For some of these the country 
looks, 1 need not say in what direction ; but it anticipates 
and demands that the commons of England be repre- 
sented in the cabinet. As the Whig party may not be 
so open to admonition when once they are snugly housed 
in Downing Street, I will go on a little further to say, 
that they will be wise to whip themselves up more closely 
to a level with public opinion, and that especially if they 
aspire again to be the leaders of this nation. 
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Now, in this question before us — this principle of Free 
Trade-»-sixty years ago all the philosophical minds in this 
country came to an agreement upon the matter. They 
saw that interference with the people^s food was a nuisance, 
and a thing which no legislature ought to attempt. Thirty 
years ago, when the first Corn Law was passed — the first 
of this series of Corn Laws — the multitude of this metro- 
polis had an inkling of the question, — a sort of glimpse 
bursting into the darkness of their minds ; and they offered 
what rough, rude obstruction they could to the passing 
of that monopoly act of the present system. Twenty years 
ago the question expanded itself, and descended from the 
philosopher to the expositor, w'as taught by reviewers and 
by journalists, by those whose office it is to stand between 
the profound thinkers and the inquiring many ; they fami- 
liarised the minds of thousands with it, and brouglit it on 
another stage. Ten years after this the manufacturers of 
Manchester found where the shoe was pinching ; they 
traced their difficulties, and the struggles they liad to 
undergo, to this preposterous and iniquitous system. They 
made up their minds, and they entered on the course which 
they have ever since so nobly pursued. Five or* six years 
ago we may say that the public generally of Great Britain 
became decided upon this (piestion, and multitudinous 
meetings reiterated the intelligent expression of their dc- 
ternvnations for an alteration of jdans which had worked 
so mischievously. Two or tlircc weeks ago my Lord 
John llussell came in, having the advantage, by eighteen 
days, of the resignation of Sir B^obert Feel, — perhaps 
about eighteen hours of tlic determination of that right 
honourable baronet. These two great leading statesmen 
of the country, thus following at the heels of the farmers, 
of the meetings and multitudes, of the rnanufaeturers, 
of the expositors and philosophers that had gone before, 
coming with all their leading power at the very end of 
the time, making it a most important point which of 
them should arrive first at the goal ; having, after twenty 
years^ hesitation, the two of them, to run as fast as ma- 
gicians are said to run upon Hallowe^en, when the devil 
has a right to take his own, — ^they accomplished their race 
seemingly with all the speed arising from the principle of 
“the devil take the hindmost;” and of those that should 
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have been first, that should have gone at the head of the 
people and of the mass of the manufacturers, we ca#i only- 
say, as was said of a certain racehorse, although he was 
behind before, he was first at last/^ 

Now, this will not do in cai’rying out the principles 
of Free Trade ; there must be evidence of a bolder spirit 
than is liere shown. There must be real leading of the 
country, — leading it on ; and it will not do for them to sit, 
like tl/e gods of Epicurus, in the clouds, enjoying their own 
leisure and dignity, and looking down on mankind in their 
toils and struggles. If they would have us rest with con- 
fidence upon them, as the men who are to work out the 
deliveranee of the country, let them show themselves 
amongst us ; let them give their active and decided coun- 
tenanecj to what can only be achieved by a great move- 
ment of the industrial masses ; let them come forth and help 
the power which they invite to back them and strengthen 
them in office ; let us sec their subscriptions of thousands 
towards the proposed quarter of a million; or towards another 
quarter of a million of their own, if they like, raised among 
the Whig aristocracy^, to combine with that raised by the 
manufacturers and the commonalty. Let them do this, 
and there is no strength and confidence, there is no hearti- 
ness of cooperation, nay, there is no child-like sympathy 
and faculty of guidance, that they will not find in the people 
of this country ; knowing whom they trust, as in su.ch a 
case, with evidence of this sort, they may do confidently 
with their whole hearts and minds. Let them think over 
tlu^ matter; there is something worth their subscribing 
for. 

As manufacturers count the cost, as they look to the 
falling off in their orders, as they see how their trade is 
affected by the action of restrictive legislation, as they i)ut 
dowii their subscriptions to the League in some sort as an 
insurance for the future, — let the liberal aristocracy do the 
like ; let it count the cost or the worth of its stars and 
garters, and subscribe accordingly; let it count the worth 
of its fertile fields, and that security of improvement which 
they will derive from the establishment of Free-Trade 
principles, and from their influence in enriching the coun- 
try. Let them count, if they can, what a nation^s con- 
fidence and gratitude are worth. These are all before 
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them, — safety, honour, and the noblest powers that man 
can exercise over his fellow-men ; and they surely deserve 
some demonstration of fellowship in this good cause, and 
fraternity in what they tell us shall be our common cause ; 
and let it be manifest on their part, and tliey know very 
well there will be no lack of responsive demonstration on 
our parts. 

There is a third party in the State of whom something 
is known in this matter, — or rather, a man with a party in 
his pocket, which, considering his years, he carries with 
wonderful ease. Sad is the anticipation expressed in so 
many quarters that European honour and a European 
name should be tarnished in the latter years of life by 
struggling against the rights of a country, — their rights in 
that most important article, the free importation of their 
food at times of apprelierided scarcity. Oh, could voice 
of remonstrance reach that old man^s ears ! — for we may 
not yet say, 

“ Down Marlborough’s cheeks the tears of dotage flow f * — 

could we reach his ears, our language would be something 
like this : Man, upon whose brows are the laurels of a hun- 
dred lights, and in whose pocket arc tiie proxies of eighty 
peers, — true, you conquered Napoleon; you have his statue 
in your mansion; look at it well, and its marble lips may 
seenij to speak to you and warn you of a deeper fall than 
his whom you hurled from his high eminence. Though 
you were the conqueror of Napoleon, I would say, rcinern^ 
her, there arc certain (lillereneos and contrasts in your 
characters and histories. You won many a brilliant battle 
— won it with troops well trained, tro()[)s the flower of the 
English pe6plc ; while he had to invent the art of war, to 
battle the most accomplished generals of Euro[)e with raw 
regiments who had never before entered the battle-field, 
nor knew aught but by report of the dangers they should 
face, or the exertions they had to make ; and yet with these 
he commenced that s])len(lid series of victories of Lodi, 
Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena, which will beam and blaze 
so fearfully for ages upon the page of military liistory. 
You, Duke of Wellington, have won j)rincip;dities and 
broad estates in many of the countries of Jiurope ; hut he 
did more, — he won realms, kingdoms, crowns, and empires. 

YOL. IV. T 
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You have been the servant of monarchs, and have rendered 
them good service, supporting for a while their tottering 
thrones ; lie made himself the master of sovereigns, and 
compellcfl them to wait like menials in his ante-room. 
You, by Catholic emancipation, freed your fellow- subjects 
from civil disabilities; he, throughout Europe, opened a 
career for talents, and showed them the path for energetic 
exertion, by which any one might rise from the lowest 
ranks to the highest by the force of his ability. Such has 
been the difiercnce of your courses. You have equestrian 
statues ; but wander over Europe, — bridges here and aque- 
ducts there, oj)cn squares in one place and roads cut across 
mountains in others, — these are the monumental records 
of Na])olcon ; identifying his name with the progress of art 
and tiic grandeur of a nation that has advanced high in 
civilisation. With all this difference, remember, that the 
date of the Berlin decrees was that of the commencement 
of the fall of Napoleon. Powerful against armies, resistless 
by nionarcdis, he fought against the laws of trade, and they 
crushed him like a weed.^^ From that moment hearts 
left him ; the injury inflicted on every country to which his 
])roscriptivc system extended alienated their feelings. Vv^'lien 
he rais(‘d I'rcsh armies, they were filled with traitors or 
thinned by deserters, until at last the tide of battle followed 
the tide of human feeling, and there ensued his deposition, 
exile, imprisonment, and death at St. Helena. Dulte of 
Wellington, take warning! remember, that if the Berlin 
decrees brought on the downfall of Napoleon, the Corn 
I^aws may bring about the downfall of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. You would be more humbled in that than the 
]nan you vanquished; and with withered laurels, with a 
stained name, with reverence alienated that was long paid 
so readily, yon w^ould go to your grave, coupled with him 
you dcl'eated in this, that you both 

“ Leave a mime at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral aud adorn a tale.^’ 

The moral is, that no political ascendency, no mere 
station, no strength of party, no antiquity oi -prestige , can 
successfully maintain battle against the law^s of nature, of 
w hich the laws of trade, as Edmund Burke has taught us, 
are part and parcel. They are the laws of nature ; a mani- 
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festation of the same Providence, characterised by the same 
univeisality and omnipotence. And not only has trade its 
laws, but opinion, — opinion in its progress according to the 
circumstances of modern civilisation. I believe that the 
advance of this agitation is referable to those same princi- 
ples, and that we shall find in it an exhibition of the opera- 
tion of those self-same laws. This agitation has grown, 
as the glacier grows on the mountain-top. The snows de- 
scend silently and softly, like the progress of conviction in 
individual minds ; penetrating and abiding, yet not attract- 
ing notice. Every passing cloud drops more and more, and 
one stratum accumulates upon another, and then the wild 
winds that rage, and the biting frost in its severity, do but 
knit it the firmer, and make it the stronger and more com- 
pact; and still as the seasons return, the winter, which 
forbids the growth of vegetation, gives growth and nutri- 
ment to this same mass in its progress ; and through years 
and ages it accumulates, and is bound together by the 
freezing atmosphere, firm and fast, like the opinion, the 
riveted opinion and principles, of enlightened multitudes ; 
and then, by its very growth and magnitude, the time for 
moving comes ; by its own weight it is loosened, it rushes 
down — the avalanche, and bears all before it; and no trophy 
of military greatness, no senate-house however venerable, 
no palace however splendid, no church however towering, 
can stop its progress ; down it rushes over all, turning even 
the ancient rivers from their courses, and thus sweeps away 
the monuments of man, proclaiming that nature's laws 
arc like nature's God — are vested with omnipotence ; 
and that they are resisted only to the destruction of their 
opposers. 

In the determination which these meetings evince, in 
the growing power of popular opinion, in tlie certainty 
that, whether we can or cannot rely upon Sir llobcrt Peel 
or Lord John liussell, we can rely upon ourselves — in that 
is our hope and our strength for the future. You have pe- 
titioned, you have resolved, you have remonstrated, many 
of you have registered, and many more of you will possess 
yourselves of the 40 ^. franchise. You will do this until 
it is achieved through the length and breadth of the land ; 
and if that does not win the battle, you will do whatever 
more may be necessary ; and the means will be found — 
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honourable, legal, and peaceable — for the accomplishment 
of your purpose. •' 

Towards that you are advancing in a march that nothing 
can resist, because your reliance is upon principles that are 
everlasting and universal as truth itself. You have identi- 
fied your cause with the power of truth ; that must fail, 
the experience of ages must be reversed, the maxims of the 
wisest must be proved folly, before you can flinch in your 
course : and when once you have worked out this great and 
good acliicvcment; when you have done what is to be done 
for grappling with and abating the pressure of temporary 
suffering; when, beyond that, you have made this country 
preeminent in the w^orld for the adoption of a liberal and 
generous policy; when the blessings of Free Trade arc felt 
through the nations as averting wars and keeping down 
the rage of hostile feeling and antagonistic passions ; when 
experience has taught the most backward of them to 
acknowledge at last that you have rightly guided them in 
the course of peace, of prosperity, and of social advance- 
ment, — oh, then it will be the disposition of mankind at 
large to render honour, in the records of historians, to 
whom honour is due; and in that pyramid which the 
world w ill pile in commemoration of this grand event — of 
this peaceful, just, and fraternal policy — there may be the 
names of political and party leaders at the base, but above 
them will be the names of philosophers — of Adam S?nith 
and other enlightened men — whose w^orks made the sub- 
ject understood, and prepared the way for those blessed 
changes ; and above them wdll be the practical men — your 
llriglit and Cobden, and their fellow-labourers — the real 
abolishers of the Corn Law, so far as individuals are able 
to achieve such a result; above them, and above all, will 
be tlie inscription of the world's gratitude to the peoj)le of 
England, for that they enforced the adoption of a Free- 
Trade policy. 

AVell is it that you should raise your voice for marshal- 
ling on this mighty and blessed change, now when the 
exigencies of the time render immediate action necessary ; 
and I will add, that you should do it now is not unfitting 
at this particular season of the year ; for if there be a 
cause — if there ever has been a cause — discussed in public 
meetings, intermixed with political antagonisms, which 
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deserves the name of " holy, sacred, and Christian, it is 
this. • And when you raise, as you do, your shouts of 
gratitude and acclamation for the abolition of restric- 
tion, and for the establishment of a brotherly policy, in- 
ducing brotherly love among all varieties of the human 
species, you are, in fact, sending back the echo of earth 
to the song of angels of Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good will toward men.'^ 



No. XXII. 

AT THE FREE-TEADE HALL, MANCHESTER. 

Januai'y 1846. 

The little month which has elapsed since I last stood upon 
this platform has been rendered memorable by a proceed- 
ing which will long influence the course of events in this 
country, and eventually in other countries; I mean that 
bold challenge which you, the men of Manchester, have 
thrown down to monopoly for a five years^ conflict, if they 
dare that conflict, and with a spirit that, after that is done, 
shows your readiness for five years more, should such a 
thing be necessary for the accomplishment of your pur- 
poses. Oh, you have not been idle; you have not only 
been making cotton, but you have been making history. 
You have been providing material, and not raw material, 
for the future annals of our country. Elsewhere there has 
been change, — here there has been progress. Elsewhere 
there has been shifting and turning out and turning in 
again, showing that modern history, like old houses, may 
have long passages that lead to nothing. But you have 
shown here a short passage that leads to something, •^^re- 
senting a great and tangible object at once attained, and 
that attainment a presage and security for a yet greater 
and more magnificent and enduring result, to be realised 
through its agency. It indicates a spirit before which all 
opposition must quail. It shows that you have taken up 
this cause as those wdio remonstrate against slavery, — for 
white slavery it is, as much as ever the treatment of the 
negroes 'was black slavery : the lords of food are the lords 
of persons all the world over ; and those who control what 
you cat have their fetters and their brand upon you as 
much as if you were their serfs and vassals. They know 
this; their own statements show a perception of such a 
truth. 

There has been already so masterly a handling of the late 
Protection-Society meeting, that I am almost ashamed to 
draw back your attention to it ; fcut although the harvest has 
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been reaped, a few gleanings are left, of which I may avail 
mysetf; and one is the illustration of the assertion I have just 
made by an hyppthesis of my Lord Beaunxont. lie says, 
tliat such a state of things may happen as that there sliall 
be scarcity in Europe and a misunderstanding with America : 
what would then be our condition? There might be in 
America abundance of corn ; but there might be, at the 
same time, a disimtcd territory. At the moment when we 
were praying for a morsel of food, a military man in tlie 
American congress might be moving a resolution hostile to 
England. AY hat, then, would be the instructions of our 
cabinet to the British minister at Washington ? A stern 
necessity would compel them to instruct the Queen’s am- 
bassador to say nothing about the disputed tcuritory ; or, 
if the subject were forced upon him by a hostile president, 
to sa}", that England was prepared to make any conecs- 
sions. The British ambassador, instead of contending for 
the rights of this great nation, would bo obliged to bend 
in lowly guise at the feet of the president, and beg of him 
to Sparc the English a bit of bread.” 

YYell, now, this supposition of scarcity all over Eu- 
rope, and of hostility with America, is about as likely as 
that some cornet should run foul of the earth, and should 
dash into chaos all the fertile fields of Europe, and cause 
the Atlantic and Pacific to meet over what is now Arnc- 
ricafV land. An approach to such a misfortune may be 
coneeivablc through the behaviour of the landowners of 
this country. They, so far as our interests are concerned, 
blight the fields of Europe with artificial scarcity ; they 
stimulate America into unnatural hostility ; and they want 
to sec us where Lord Beaumont says the British nation 
would be as to America, — they want to sec us at their 
feet, forgetting all disputed territories, having no Ore- 
gon” to quarrel about with them, and only begging 1 nimbly 
that all rights may be compromised, and that we may be 
allowed a morsel of bread on such terms as our pockets 
can afford. We are not going to be so submissive as he 
supposes the British ambassador would be at Washing- 
ton. No; we will tell them that we will have the food 
and the right together; we will compromise nothing in 
respect to the position which they occupy ; we stand on 
the universal claim of humanity — honest, toiling humanity 
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—to the subsistence which it earns ; and if we cannot haVe 
it any other way, we will work it out by the extension of 
those political rights which ancient statutes and usage con- 
firm to the people of this country; thus at once beating 
back their insolence, gaining the supply of our own neces- 
sities, and teaching them that the}\ should not keep people 
too ljungry, nor trifle too long with their wants, lest the 
recoil should be so strong as to sweep their own ill- 
obtained and long-abused political predominance away. 

You have given the world a gauge of your perseverance 
in this cause. It is one wdiich, once begun, can never be 
aI)andoned ; one which, once begun, has no termination, 
but its victorious termination in the abolition of monopoly ; 
oiKi which you have already sustained through prosperous 
times and disastrous times, through evil report and through 
good report ; and let them hold out yet a wdiilc, — let them 
drag us through more change, — let them expose the country 
to yet more vicissitude, — let them again multiply bankrupt- 
cies and disasters, — let them stimulate the howl of want 
through our villages and our towns, — let them get up any 
political diversity or bluster of war to turn attention, still 
it will be all unavailing : through every device, through 
all chaiig(i, you will hold on in the course you have begun ; 
and that course can only result in absolute and uncon- 
ditional success. And they see the symptoms of your suc- 
cess. They let out many facts illustrative of the condkion 
into which they themselves have got. A Mr. Ball, a 
speaker at their meeting, said, “ The time had now arrived 
wdicn concession must cease, when every member of par- 
liament who Avas elected by a county population, or by a 
borough dependent on rural support, must feel that his 
duty A' as to support the agricultural intere|t.^^ And again 
he tells them, ‘‘ if the county members Avere only true to 
the gentry, the tenantry, and the farmers, the latter class 
Avoulcl be faithful to them.^^ 

The county memhers and the little borough dependent 
on rural support ! There all their hopes centre; they give 
up the towns, they have lost the toAvns : and how much is 
implied in that abandonment? To lose the towns in a 
qucvstion of this sort, is to lose the very centre of intelli- 
gence and light. It is to lose those bodies Avho have made 
the House of Commons what it is ; it is to lose the power 
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which has stimulated agriculture — for you have no such 
thing •as skilled agriculture but where there are large 
towns ; it is to lose the power which has made their lands 
worth what they arc ; it is to lose the power which has 
worked out every great question that the political history 
of this country knows; it is to lose the asylums for the 
hunted and starved serfs, who dy thither from the coun- 
try ; it is to lose whatever most plainly speaks the opinions 
of a great nation ; and a confession of the loss is a confes- 
sion of their own hostility to the common sense of mankind 
— ay, of the right, the truth, the justice, of the cause which 
they hold in contest. 

Well, they have done with the towns ; we hiive begun 
with the counties. We arc following J;hcm up in their 
own regions. Their concession leaves only this field on 
which to fight out the remainder of this great battle, and 
there the struggle is about to be made. It is only a begin- 
ning yet, but it is a beginning which woe to them if they 
abide the termination ! The cornmcnccmcnt indeed is a 
splendid one ; for which speaks first of the counties ? the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. The foreman of the county 
jury of Great Britain comes forward to pronounce a ver- 
dict of condemnation on this most ini(|uitous system. The 
example will be followed, it will go from one to another, 
and not exactly as the Duke of Richmond says, by fabri- 
catcfl votes. Fabricated in one sense indeed they are, as 
the savings of honest industry in gaining a freehold; a 
fabric which is an honourable memorial of the industry 
and patriotism of the individual, as well as a direct service 
to the country. But the votes arc not faljrieated in the 
sense of those mere nominal holdings by which their stew- 
ards and servants have ])een sent up to the poll. The votes 
are not fabricated in the sense in which many of their argu- 
ments are fabricated, — are not fabricated in the same sense 
as are their quotations from Adam Smith. And if we come 
to that, what is the Duke of Richmond himself, his title and 
his lineage ? What are the Richmonds but a fabrication of 
Stuart lasciviousness, and of Stuart lavishness at the ex- 
pense of the nation^s purse ? 

Well, but they tell us now they are going to fight this 
out in good earnest ; and should they revoke a portion of 
their own constitution, their constitution wonT work; they 
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demolish it after only two years" experience. They rescind 
the declaration, that their sovereignty shall on no account 
interfere with the election of members to serve in parlia- 
ment ; that is, by thus rescinding the negative they adopt 
the positive, au(l deelare that that sovereignty shall in- 
terfere in tlie election of members of parliament. That 
sovereignty of ducal and other titled members, with the 
Dukes of Richmond and Buckingham at their head, now 
declares, not that they shall go to the registration courts 
merely, not that they will pay a lawyer, not that they will 
sanction votes; but that they have changed their minds, 
and will interfere witli the election of members of parlia- 
ment. This is in the very teeth of all that has been called 
constitutional. Their determination not to interfere was 
either right or wrong; if right, why do they alter it? if 
wrong, wliy have they been abusing the League all this 
time for taking a diflerent course? They have had their 
w hole run of acjcusations ; there has not been a meeting at 
which they have not talked of the unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings of the League. There has not been an electoral 
cont(‘st in which they have not endeavoured to bring this 
notion to bear upon tlie minds of the electors ; they have 
ma(l(5 the country ring with the cry of, Strangers from 
Lancashire, aliens interfering with the process of election 
for members of parliament!"" They have taken to themselves 
the cn'dit of constitutional purity and abstinence. Their 
hands, foi sooth, w^erc clean, and they were perfectly horror- 
struck at the sight of these enormities. They deliberated 
whc'tlu'r tlu'y should not be put down by fresh enactments, 
more stringent, on behalf of the right of free and inde- 
])endcnt ehx^tion ; and now^ they come forw^ard wiien there 
is a prospcjct of an election at hand ; they come forward on 
the lirst occasion when they could do any thing, by alter- 
ing all this, and throwing overboard their own resolution 
of abstinence ; they now will interfere, and that w ith all 
their might, in order to emulate the League in the use of 
its own weapons. 

Why, who does not know^ that they have been interfering 
all their lives? Where is there a county throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the land in which they have not told 
off their voters according to their estates, and in which the 
issue of elections has not been coloured with the mass of the 
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property of that county? They have reckoned this as a part 
and parcel of their inheritance. They have grown voters by a 
more rapid process, and with greater care for their culture, 
than they have grown any kind of corn ; and now, in the 
face of all this, with one of tlic most daring acts of hypo- 
crisy, at the present time — they confess their hypocrisy 
in the past time — they assure us that they are indeed 
right, whichever course they pursue; the League being 
equally wrong wliatever may be the measure which it shall 
adopt. 

In the discussions that took place on his rescinding of 
their original constitution, Sir Robert Peel, as usual, was 
roughly handled; but their moral code is a remarkable 
one, for I believe few people would pick out as the most 
intolerable vices those which they have selected for their 
distinguished reprobation. 'Iliis same Mr. Ball says of 
him, that he was alarmed at the prospect of famine : Sir 
Robert Peel became alarmed about famine; he quailed 
before the public press.^^ Sir Robert Peel cannot return 
the compliment. They are not alarmed about famine; they 
can face it, so that it but put cash into their pockets. They 
are not quailing ])cfore the public press; they bear a heavier 
load of exposure, odium, and scorn than any class of men 
has ever hitherto been found able to make head against. 
His vices, such as they esteem them, arc not found in 
therJi selves ; they are free from both. They have the 
hardihood to bear a country’s anathema, so that they 
can but continue to reap that country\s ])lunder. But 
they arc determined to be active; they will be u]) and 
doing ; and it is astonishing what they arc going to do. 

One cannot quite pierce through the whole cloud of 
metaphor in which it is enveloped, but something very por- 
tentous is obviously signilied. They are going to rouse 
the British lion, they will make him roar and shake his 
mane; in fact, they seem disposed to deal with him like a 
showman, who stirs up the beast with a long pole that he 
may exhibit his fierceness. Moreover, they have hoisted 
their banner — they will stick to their colours — they have 
nailed their flag to the mast; the Duke of Buckingham 
helped to nail the flag to the mast, and then left the meet- 
ing without speaking, to go home to dinner ; the flag re- 
maining flying, I suppose, till he came back. They will 
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have No surrender f they will raise the cry of No 
compromise They will make Lord William Lenudx poet 
laureate ; they will distribute over the country the worst 
verses any body ever saw ; they will burn the Times* Don 
Quixote only rode a tilt against windmills ; the Duke of 
lliclirnond will ride a tilt against cotton-mills. He apolo- 
gises for his speaking, on the excuse of a bullet in his 
lungs : there must have been a mistake, I imagine, in the 
locality. The absorbing process of the system must by 
this time have changed its place; instead of lead in the 
lungs, it is a bullet in the brain, and very ill does it perform 
the functions of the brain. It serves him, however, to 
threaten with; he accumulates horror upon horror; al- 
though no conjuror, he seems to adopt the imprecations of 
the Avitch in Macbeth^ 

“ Like a rat without a tail, 

I’ll do, I’ll do, and I’ll do:* 

Well, let them do. The enemies of monopoly have 
already, even now', an organisation that can feel no dis- 
inclination, if a struggle must come, to fight it out with 
the Duke of Rich moneys class. It is for them to consider 
and to measure their forces ; they are but the few against 
the many. Three hundred of them though there might 
be, they arc not Spartans, — no, not with all their love of 
Greece. Willivss liooms in St. Jameses is no Thermopylae, 
that they can long defend it against the myriads arrayed 
against them, wdio arc not barbarian myriads, but cham- 
pions of the nation^s civilisation. 

Rut they claim to be the majority. ^^The agricultural 
interest, says one speaker, ^^is the majoritjt of the nation.^^ 
How do they make that out, I should like to know? Why, 
to do that, they take some statistical tables, in which they 
find put down, perhaps exclusively, the number of those 
engaged in some one sort of mills ; and they say, “ There 
are only so many in the country ; why, then, all the rest 
are agriculturalists, and there's a majority.” Well, then, 
there arc millions who have been, Avith an unhappy facc- 
tiousness, said “ to rejoice in potatoes they put all these 
doAvn, and reckon them in their majority. There are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands that are continually obliged 
to seek a refuge from their forlorn condition under these 
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lords of protection, — that have to fly into the manufacturing 
(listricle for something wherewithal to get a bit of bread ; 
or have to take that forlorn asylum, the union workhouse ; 
or, worse than that, perhaps, . are driven to crime and tlie 
gaol ; and they reckon them, too, in their majority. There 
are those pale-faced men that met by the light of the 
moon at Goatacre to tell their affecting talcs, their simple 
record of their griefs and grievances, — a record enough to 
make the nerves thrill and the tears flow from every one 
who is formed of penetrable stuff ; and they reckon them, 
too, as agricultural labourers, into their majority. There 
are some of a different class, wlio do not meet by moon- 
light to tell their grievances, who prefer the dark night to 
the light of the moon, and who then steal forth to kindle 
up an unhallowed glare of their own creating, — the men 
who light up their ricks and their barns; and those go 
into the majority — they reckon them too. And, last of 
all, there is Sir Hobert Peel himself, with all his faults 
and shortcomings and uncertainties : he*is not a manufac- 
turer; put him down as in the majority: and thus they 
make up their majority. 

Curious mode this of balancing accounts, — precious 
statistics these ! Why, there were 200 d(‘l('gates. They 
will not allow delegates on all occasions from their fellow- 
countrymen ; hut there were d(d(igates from local societies 
to a'lccntral society ; the very thing for which these men 
or their predecessors sought to hang Horne Touke, Thomas 
Hardy, Thelwall, and their followers ; and the very thing 
for which they did consign to a lingering (ixistence — that 
w^as, in fact, a l)arbariaii murder — in a penal settlement, 
Muir, Palmer, Skirving, and Margerot from Scotland. 
Now they can meet by delegation, to resolve that they 
will interfere with tlie election of members of parliament ; 
and then they talk of their majority! Why, if those who 
are already heart and soul in this cause, if those through- 
out our po])ulous towns, and over all the rural districts 
too, were but to show themselves in their multitude and 
strength, they could sweep the whole clique of them from 
the face of the earth, and they would never be miss('d ; the 
world would know nothing of their loss. England, as a 
nation, would be England still, as wise and great, as free 
and glorious, as ever England was while liichrnouds as yet 
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had no existence on the face of the earth. Not only are 
they the few against the many, but their cause is that of 
assumption against experience, — and the lessons of expe- 
rience embodied in economical pliilosophy. They go on 
with the same account from time to time of independence 
of foreign countries, as if it was not also independence of 
foreign countries upon us. They go on with that often- 
repeated story of low prices and low wages, and heed not 
tlic events that are passing before tlieir eyes from year to 
year. 

When has the test of experience been appealed to, — 
wlien or wlicre, if not on this topic? Why, Mr. Cobden 
has stood up in Covcnt-Garden Tlieatre from year to year, 
and told how the system would work : told how, if harvests 
were abundant, it would affect this question ; how, if har- 
vests were defieient, the country Avould feel it ; shown the 
connection of the price of food with the prosperity of trade. 
And no prediction has been so punctually verified, as the 
circling seasons hate gone their round ; and they, witnessing 
all this, yet cannot learn from year to year and from month 
to month. Every man of philosophical mind that has 
written, every statistician that has accumulated his facts and 
arranged them in tables, all come to the same conclusion. 
There is no exception amongst them all. The light of 
knowledge, the testimony of experience, — these are with 
us. It is against these that they wage a warfare that ftiust 
be as unsuccessful in its results as it is preposterous in its 
characteristics. 

To take another view of the struggle : tlieir cause is 
that of ignorance against intelligence, — and I say this ad- 
visedly. AVherever they may have been taught, whatever 
school, colh'ge, or university may have reared them, — nay, 
though some of them may have gone to two universities — 
like the calf that sucked two cows, and became the greater 
calf, — whatever their training, they have shown the most 
deplorable ignorance — they confess it — and want of talent 
in the matter. They say at their meeting, that the de- 
bating talent of the House of Commons is altogether 
against them. They were complaining a little while ago 
that the talent of the press was against them. They 
Avonder how they should be against them, and they talk 
of going into the market for talent. The Morning Post 
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was advising them to send some clever young men to 
the House of Commons, to plead the cause of poor, dumb 
agriculture. They do not see this truth, — that intelli- 
gence has a natural alliance with, and a tendency towards, 
sound views of a natioids economy and interests ; that you 
cannot bribe mind to be wholly false to itself. * They may 
purchase a word -grinding machine, they may set up a 
rhetorical manufactory ; they cannot give that which gold 
can never buy, — that earnestness of conviction, that lucid- 
ncss of view, that forciblcness of appeal, which belongs 
alone to the consciousness of truth and the desire of pro- 
moting the natioids advance. 

Survey the literature of our country, look at it in all its 
phases. There arc some indulging in the remotest specu- 
lations of philosophy, and yet blending them w ith the vivid 
realisation of the scenes of past history, like Thomas Car- 
lyle. There arc some crowning her melodious songs in 
solitude, pouring forth the poct^s soliloquy, like Tennyson. 
There are some w'orking out in the details of imaginary facts 
the operation of real causes, like Harriet Martineau. There 
are bards of various kinds — our Leigh Hunts, and Brown- 
ings, and Landons — each in their way rendering song the 
eloquence of truth. There arc some, like Forster, wu’iting 
lives of statesmen of the Commonwealth, and by the liistory 
of ancient patriotism keeping alive the tlamc of modern 
patr^)tism. There are some that show what truth and 
beauty may be in humble life, what passions may agitate 
the bosom of the labourer, of the carrier, of any toil-worn 
man ; and, while dealing with homely things, perhaps, lend- 
ing them the likeness of a fairy tale, penetrating to tlie 
profoundest truths of human nature, like Charles Dickens. 
There are some, the light and feathery quality of whose 
wit attracts the workFs gaze, but which, however light 
and feathery, serves as the wund to the arrow, and sends 
it home to the heart of corruption, like Douglas Jerrold. 
And, 1 say, go the whole round of literature, they arc 
ours, all ours. Ours, from the graceful fancies of Thomas 
Moore to the stern denunciations of Ebenezer Elliot They 
are ours, not by undetected tendency in their own writings; 
they are ours by explicit declarations. They arc ours, all 
of them, more or less, by what they have written to further 
this great and good cause. They arc ours by a common 
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pledge — common pledge of a mutual bond — in which we 
read the wortli of intellect, of talent, of genius to a counti'y, 
and render to tliat genius grateful liomage, — a nobler 
homage than the patronage of peers ever rendered to hire- 
ling songs and strains of luxury. They are ours, I say, and 
would b(i ours did the contest assume a darker and more 
fearfid character. The bard of old was warrior as well as 
bard ; knew how to work deeds of heroism, which he knew 
to sing ; — and such is ever the tendency of genius. When 
it comes to the last resort, to the direct appeal, where is 
the poet y — where ? 

“ The minstrel boy to the war is gone — 

In the ranks of death you'll tiiid him ; 

Jlis father’s sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him.” 

Our opponents arc at war with the intelligence of the 
country ; now marking a most propitious era, by every day 
more and more identifying itself with the wants, the rights, 
and the cx(;rtions of tlie country at large. There is a new 
phase in literature, a new and glorious one, and the herald 
of ])ctt(3r times than the world lias yet seen. Why, even 
their own sycojiliants, those ofthemwdio have any mind, 
and who may for a while have been bribed to prostitute 
that iiitelh.'ct, will say, as Tliersites says of those Homeric 
hordes drawn by Shakcispcare — the hordes who ca 4 ;ricd 
their brains in their hellies and their howcls in their heads 
— they w ill say, as Tliersites says of Ajax and Acliillcs, 1 
will go away; 1 wdll go wdiere some wit is stirring, and 
leave this faction of fools.^’ They war not only against 
the intellect of their own land, hut against the common 
sympathies of our nature, against the intellect of all other 
countries, and against the great, mighty stream of ten- 
dency in liuinan aflViirs, which, as Dr. Channing said pro- 
phetically, in, I helicvc, the last address lie ever delivered, 
‘^sets on towards Free Trade, wherever intellect is culti- 
vated, as well as wherever trade is pursued, throughout 
th(3 w orld.^^ 

What is the workFs petition on this cpicstion? Why, 
amongst those petitions wdiich the King of Prussia dis- 
posed of so cavalierly the other day, we find a plea, a 
prayer, to he delivered from some of the nuisances of the 
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custom-houses. The people want to be less ini])risone(l 
than they are by the restrictions that bind them. In 
France your proceedings are reported ; liistories exist there 
already of the League, recording its past exertions, and 
prepared for the supplement that is to record its final 
triumph. In America, some of the best works on political 
economy, some of the amplest and noblest illustrations of 
Free Trade, luive been produced by Transatlantic writers. 
It was predicted, sixteen years ago, by Judge Cooper, in 
his lectures on political economy, that the Corn Laws of 
England would be abolished wliemiver tlie diHerent classes 
— trading, professional, and those of limited income — 
should sec their common interest, and unite against the 
corn oppression. The time has come, and the prophecy is 
about to be fulfdlcd. 

The last presidential election in America shows the 
way in wliich things arc tending there. It shows us that 
we of the League arc at one witli tlic world, and that 
our opponents arc aliens from, and in liostility with, the 
world. AYhat, would tliese dukes and their little clique 
of retainers isolate (ircat Britain from the nations of the 
earth ? \\ Ould they shut out the resources of othiu* coun- 

tries ready to be exclianged with ours? Would they re- 
duce us to live, first on the corn which they grow, and, that 
consumed, I suppose, to feed upon 'one another ? Would 
t]*fy bring us back to a savage state, and reduce, her ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria, li’om being the empress of the great- 
est state ill the world, to be only Queen of the ('annibal 
Islands ? 

They arc struggling with enduring intewests and ineradi- 
cable sympathies. Man must feel for sorrow; il is wrought 
into his frame; it is a portion, one might say, ol‘ his physi- 
cal constitution. The nerves wblf thrill at tiic exhibition 
of pain and agony. It is sad to sec nobles sliorn of their 
dignities, bereft of their estates, sent abroad, exiles over 
the world, to pick up a scanty subsistence, a^. the old 
nobility of France was sent. It is sad to see a nobility 
thvs reduced ; although perhaps there are some of whom 
a jur^ might be disposed to say, as was oneii said in a 
case of manslaughter, ‘^We find, sarved ’em light!’’ It 
is sad to behold talent and industry bulfeting their way 
through the storms of life, hardly able to make head 
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against the trials and oppositions that beset them. It is 
sad to witness the bereavements and afflictions that qpme 
to the homes of all mankind and there produce weeping 
and wailing. But the saddest of all sights is that of a 
multitude of people without a sufficiency of food. That is 
what wrings the soul; and the sympathy reacts, strengthen- 
ing the iiulignation with which wc sec that this is not the 
dispensation of Providence, but the abuse of property, with 
its influence over legislative enactment. The common 
heelings of our nature cry out against this; and it is our 
right for which wc stand, — an inherent, natural, universal 
right. Burke, the clocpicnt and philosophical, calls it a 
natural right, even when his own feelings were excited to 
the higlu'st degree of antagonism, in his endeavour to put 
down what were then called the rights of mau,^^ when he 
sonietimes went the length of denying altogether that there 
were such tilings as natural rights ; but food wrung the 
admission from him, and he said it was m(>st unwise and 
unjust to tamper with a nation’s bread. 

It is for this right you stand; for this you throw down 
the gauntlet in the face of the proud aristocracy. You 
dare tlu'm to the conflict which tiny provoke, in the regis- 
tration courts, at the hustings, in the future House of Par- 
liament ; you will fight it out ; and if God defend the 
Bight” — the old prayer in duels — we know what will become 
of those who are only champions for the wrong, for th/yr 
own sordid gains. They have yet to learn the power of 
principle. That is something out of their calculation ; 
their ])olities, for a long time, have gone on without it ; 
and they have done much towards eradicating it from the 
people’s minds and hearts. It has been one of the greatest 
blessings of the League to have revived this sense of the 
power of principle, to have taught us again the omnipotence 
of truth, to assure us that a good cause cannot be finally 
baffled ; and in this strength we feel that we arc banded 
together as by a holy League; the tic is as solemn as 
if confirmed by the oath of an angel, raising his arm to 
Him who liveth for ever and ever. It is a tie which every 
soul acknow ledges. It is a principle, not only of politics, 
but of morality, of religion, to wdiich lives arc devoted 
in the support of missionaries and of martyrs. And 
w'lio or w hat arc dukes and carls, that they should think 
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it is for them to stay this tide, and to roll back tlicsc irre- 
sistible billows, which are moving on to the fuliiliucnt 
of the purposes to which they were ordained of God and 
nature ? 

It is coming — the end of this struggle — its auspicious 
end. It is coming ; and conic ivlien it will, the heartfelt 
testimony will be borne, not here only, hut all over the 
country, that you, men of Manchester, have done it. All 
else has been subsidiary. Pliilosophcrs have laid down 
the principles, statisticians have collected the facts and ar- 
ranged the results. Politicians are but the rnacliincry by 
which these results arc to be r(Mliie{;d to legislative prac- 
tice. Voters, constituencies, are only the interinediatc 
powers to connect public opinion with a repres(mtativc 
legislature. Gucen, Lords, and Commons w ill Ix^ but formal 
agents to give solemn record and autlnmtieity to that which 
— wherever and however accomplished — originated with 
you, the men of Manchester. It will not be un remembered. 
The old man, as his daily strength reminds him of tluj ter- 
mination of Ids course, as the bending body show^s its in- 
clination to the grave, and the world begins to fadt^ away 
from his sight, — tlic old man wdll go to his I’cst the more 
contcnt(id that his children w ill not have his har(lshi])s to 
struggle with, that an easier and a blissful (!ourso is before 
them ; and he will die with blessings on the men of Man- 
clfcstcr. The future child will learn to lis]) its history. It 
will be eai'ly taught the events that have brought the world 
into the condition in winch its own eyes w(‘re first opened; 
and as it traces those pages, its sight cannot but rest on 
one — the brightest amongst them all — whi(;h tells of the 
good that in this great struggle wais wrought out by you, 
the men of Manchester. You will all of you face your ow n 
last great change with stouter hearts, in the consc-iousness 
that, whatever else may have been your sliort(;6mirjgs, in this 
great matter you leave the world better than you found it. 
And in futuni times, when tlicre is more of enjoyment on the 
face of the earth, arid when the people, leading more glad- 
some lives, compare them with the past, to stimulate their 
thankfulness ; or wdien the struggles of those times come 
on, — for struggles in this imperfect condition of humanity 
there ever wdll and must be, — those who (mjoy and those 
who struggle will — for gratitude the one, and encourage- 
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TDont tlic other— look hack to the history of this agitation 
and to its trinrnph ; and in their thankfulness, and in lAicir 
invigorated strengtli, they, too, will accumulate their bless- 
ings on the heads of you, men of Manchester. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

A Speech in the Honae of Commons, Feb, .‘2^, 1 S50, 

WITH 

A COPY OF THE BILL FOli ITS PBOMOTiON. 


Mr. W. J. Fox, ou risiiij^ to move for leave to in a 
bill to promote the secular education of the peo[)le in Ihig- 
land and Wales, said he could not apjiroai’h this subject, 
to which he had undertaken to call the attention of the 
House, without a deep sense of its difn(‘ulti(‘.s. Those dif- 
ficulties were, indeed, not the same as in former years. 
There were many points he was now entitled to take for 
granted, with which he -need not trouble the House. It 
was no longer necessary to prove tliat education was good, 
— -^00(1 for the individual and for the eomniimity ; tliat it 
leads to the abatement of crime and to improvement of 
manners and morals. Now, althougli it was held by many 
that on the one hand it was the duty of (rovernnumt to 
educate the people, and on tlie other that education was a 
religious question, and that religion was voluntary, and 
should not liavc the interference ofCiovcniment, yvX b(;tween 
these extreme opinions there was, lie apprehiiiided, a large 
number of persons who held that although the Government 
should not educate the peojilc, yet they would exercise a 
legitimate function in providing that the peo[)le should 
educate themselves ; and it was on tliat view that he had 
constructed the measure which he should have the honour 
to submit to the House. The difficulties that attciuhal the 
educational question, he had said, were not the same now 
as formerly. They formerly arose from indifTerence, but 
they now arose from zeal. DifFcrcnt religious bodies rc- 
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yarded it as soinetliiiig which they might connect with their 
poculiaritics, to w hich they might make it subservient. *^he 
consequence was, that parties avowedly engaged in the same 
work of instruction and enlightening the public mind were 
continually (piarrclling with each other. 

Tlic eti'orts which had been made for the promotion of 
cducaticui were most honourable to all parties concerned. 
Of late years the Church had put forth a magnificent 
degree of fervour and infiucnce in these matters. Dissenters 
had been the triiid friends of education from the very begin- 
ning of those clforts which in modern times had spread it so 
much among the poorer (^lasses; and he believed that the 
Committee of Ih ivy Council on Education had endeavoured, 
with great judgment and tact, to encourage those great 
bodies who have an earnest int(n*est in the cause, to pro- 
mote their efibrts, to stimulate them when lagging, and to 
guide them wln n zealous. But what w as the state of those 
great bodies? ^I'hat th(;y were’- in collision wdth each other; 
that a larger s('ction of the National Society repudiated 
grants of tlu; pui)lic money ; that a large body of Dissenters, 
and the British-and-Eonagn School Society, also repudiated 
these grants; that the Committee of Council had striven 
in vain to bring together these* jarring elements; and that 
as a eons(’(|uent'e the progress of education had been stayed, 
and, he thought, in some respects a retrograde movement 
had comnu'iieed. Now- this was a state of things most 
eariu'stly to i)e deplored, lie found that the Dissenters, 
the Congn’gational Dissentt'rs, w ho a fcAV years ago declared 
that tlu'v would ha\e nothing to do with Government in 
this matter, that they could raise a sum of 200,000/., and 
show that their denomination at least could educate itself, 
had failed in that [)urpose. The utmost they professed to 
have raised w as GO })er cent of the amount proposed. In- 
stead of raising 200,000/., they only reported that GO per 
cent, or 120,000/., was known to have been expended for 
edueational purposes within this period ; that only 7000/. 
hud passed through the hands of the board; and they had 
announced, though with ho})efulness as to the future re- 
sumption of grants, that for the present their grants to 
poor schools were suspended. While that Avas the case 
Avith them, hoAv Avas it Avith the National Society ? In 
their last annual Report it is stated, that the support of 
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schools continues a matter of greater difficulty than the 
builcling of schoolsj as it is found easier to rouse men to 
one great effort than to induce them to give a steady ami 
lengthened support.'" And as an evidence that this was 
the only difficulty, he found, in one of the reports of the 
inspectors, that in the north-eastern district the attendance 
of scholars was much less than it might be ; that witli 
accommodation for .‘53,()r)() scholars, an average of only 
14,791 children had been attending instruction th(;re. In 
one of the Monthly Papers published by the National 
Society during the last year, it is stated that its linanccs 
had become more depressed, and tin; Committee had been 
compelled to suspend their operations for the present in 
building and enlarging schools. They had also considered 
it prudent to make reductions in the instances of St. Mark's 
College, Chelsea, and the Ihittersea training listahlishment ; 
and they also fear that th(;y will be compelled to diminish 
the supply of temihers at the very time when the exigencies 
of the Church rccpiire that tiny should be increased." 
Now lie took these statements to be a good reason I’or calling 
again the attention of tlie House to this suhjijct. He 
knew it was but three years since it was disimssed, and 
very freely discussed; but when they found that the ma- 
chinery had got into such disorder, and that in.>tea(l of 
pr^igressivcly increasing they were in flangia’ of diminishing 
their usefulness, it uas surely time to impure what means 
could be taken to stay this downward courses. 

There were other reasons why the sul/pct could witli 
advantage again be brought under the considia’ation of the 
legislature. During the })eriod that had elapsed a variety 
ofim])ortant documents liad been published. In thci UepoiTs 
and jMinutes of the Committee of Council, ami in the 
evidence afforded by the inspectors, there was very much 
indeed which bore both on the extent and on tlic (piality of 
the education as now administered in this country, and 
showed that in both particulars there wais great reason 
for prompt and careful attention to the suhj(.*(!t. As an 
additional reason for calling so soon the attention of the 
House to the subject, he might also mention, that in various 
parts of the country there w as an educational movement 
Avliich the legislature should recognise, and which impera- 
tively demanded attention. The people of Lancashire, with 
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that cncrj^^y wliidi distinguished them, had formed a scheme 
for the complete education of their entire county — fie al- 
Inded to tlic proceeding's of the Association for the Secular 
Education of the County of Lancaster. In Scotland, highly 
advantfigeou'>i as its position had generally been supposed, 
in conscvjuencc of its ancient parochial system, there were 
complaints; and tlicsc complaints took the same direction, 
and ado{)tcd tlic same tone. That religious country — a 
distim^tion which it had always so honourably eariu'd — felt 
that more secular cdu(‘ation was necessary to give religious 
cducatioti its full cfhciency. They had circulated a decla- 
ration through the (country to that effect, and had backed 
th(‘ir opinion with tlu^ venerated authority of the late Dr. 
Chahrua's. Ilcsides this, in the metropolis and other places 
the workpeophi themselves were showing a lively interest 
in the c(lucation of their offspritig. They had associated 
tlu'mselvcs for the purpose, if they could, of obtaining it. 
Many individually had made great sacrifices for the accom- 
plishment of the object; but fc'cling that they could not in 
that way fully realise all they desired, they had combined 
— still adopting the same principle, and pursuing the same 
obj('ct — moH' secular education than was furnished by the 
schools at juv'sent in opc'ration. This feeling had been yet 
furlluu’ ti.'sted by the establishment in London of a number 
of .schools, wlu're tlu^ training of tli^ faculties of children 
was carried considerably further than was usual in schools. 
They were not charity-schools; they were self-supporting, 
and had even become j)r()(ital)lo ; many hundrc'dsof the chil- 
(In.-n of the va)rking elasses attended — the boys i)aying i\d., 
the girls a we(‘k ; and those schools had attained con- 
siderahh' j)opidarity with the class for whose advantage 
they w(*re designt'd. Thus, both the discouraging circum- 
stance's and tlu' ])oj)uhir movement acted in the same di- 
rc'ction and led to the same result, namely, that the time 
was come, short though the interval was, for taking some 
lurtlier step, for making some advances in this matter. 

Hut tlu'i’o were reasons stronger and more urgent even 
than th('s(\ No person could compare the condition of this 
ccuintry with otiicr conutrios as to education, without feeling 
tliat tlu* nation to whicli wc belonged was not supporting 
its high character and its ancient prerogative. 

Through means of the noble lord the Secretary of State 
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for Foreign Affairs, and by reference to the Minutes of the 
Corarfiittee of Council on Education, he was enabled to give 
the proportion borne by the children at school to the entire 
population in various countries of hhiropc and America. 
This proportion was ; — in Prussia, J in (3; in Bavaria, 1 in 
7 at day schools, and, reckoning every kind of elementary 
school, 1 in Oj in Holland, 1 in 8 at public schools, besides 
those under ])rivate tuition ; in Belgium, 1 in 9 ; in Penn- 
sylvania, 1 in 5 ; in JMassachusetts, 1 in (ii. 1'he very 
highest estimate of the most sanguine calculator of this 
proportion in England — he meant Mr. Baines — only gave 
it at 1 inS-J; but if, to make out this proportion, every 
kind of school, day and Sunday schools, were reckoned, 
still there was great reason to believe that it was veny inac- 
curate, and that I in L‘3 would be mucli nearer the mark. 
Not only would he direct attention to the general deficiency 
of education, but to its exceeding irregularity. It was not 
the same in any tw^o counties, nor in dillerent parishes of 
the same towm, nor in different classes of the working peo- 
ple. In the localities where most attention had been [)aid 
to this suhj(ot, it w^as reported that in the district of Vaux- 
hall, Liverpool, the proportion attending day s(;hools was 
I in 1|J-; in Hlackfriars, Salford, 1 in 3(); in the diocese 
of Chester, 1 in 20; in Sheffield, 1 in 11 ; in Manchester, 
1 in 1 1-i. Taking the different countiiis of England, a 
mo?fc enormous variation from the avc'rage of instruction 
was found. In Middlesex, Surny, and Cumberland, the 
number receiving education was above the aviu’age by 59, 
53, and 52 i)er cent respectively. Fn Bedford, iMonmouth, 
and .Hertford, it was below^ the average by about 53 ])er 
cent in cacli. In Warwickshire and Clicshire it was aliove. 
So that the map of England had its light and dark spots, 
and they continually intermingled in the strangest manner. 
While, according to rccmit returns of the llegistrar-Ccncral 
of England and Wales, one-half the population did not 
know how to write their names, it appeared from w^cll- 
authenticated returns from 471 cotton-mills in Manchester 
and the surrounding district, that no less than 821 per 
cent of the whole number of factory operatives could 
read. The disparity extended even to the sexes. In the 
National Schools in London and the neighbourhood, there 
wxrc thrc’c lioys educated to two girls; but in the Bri- 
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tish-aiul-Forcigu Schools in the metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood, tlierc was only one girl to two boys. 'Every 
where a\ as found disparity, irregularity ; and that called for 
some sueli measure as he had endeavoured to provide — 
namely, to excite the localities to exertion, to call forth 
t}i(j prijieiple of emulation between different districts, which 
slnaild niak(‘ ea(;h anxious to vie with its competitors, and 
to produce at least as good if not a bettor and more com- 
plete; systejn of g(‘neral and efficient instruction. 

There was yc't something more to be considered — the 
effici('ney of ('ducatioii as well as its extent. Ilow had it 
siicc('('de(l in tliat which was most confidently anticipated 
to raise a barrier against criminality? lie was aware he 
was toucliing an argument which those wlio were disposed 
to take Jiny logical advantage of an opponent might endea- 
vour to turn against him, and that it might in appearance, 
but in a])pearaneo only, be made to recoil upon cduca- 
fion its(‘lf. !!(' should cmkjavour to guard against such 
liw infei’('nc(', whi(;h was altogether unwarranted by the 
fa(;ts. From tables presented to tliis House, the abstracts 
of various returns, he derived these very striking and im- 
pressive i’(‘sidts, sliowing that education as now adminis- 
tcri'd had had c'omj)aratively little effect in the abatement 
of crime, lie took tlic years from 1H37 to IcSlS inclusive, 
and woidd adopt tin; classification of crindnals now gene- 
rally used under four heads, namely, of those who were 
unaljU; to read and write, those abh' to read and write 
imperl'eetly, those* able to read and write well, and those 
who had reec'ived a sujx'rior education. During the years 
above mentioned tin* gross amount of crime had undergone 
gr('at lluetuation> ; it had risen, fallen, and risen again; 
hut in tlu* relative proportions of the criminals classified 
as above then* had bet'u no such diversity, but a contimious 
process, t{*aching the lesson it was adapted to convey most 
impressivi'ly. For instance, the first — the leiist- instructed 
class - had not Ijeeome more criminal ; it had been placed 
under more benefuamt inlluenecs than in former years, and 
those iufiuenees had operated. During those twelve years 
the percentage ot those unable to read and write had de- 
eivas('d from 80*85 to 81* 10, 38*53, and so on — down at 
last to 81*08. In the same time the perccnt.agc of criminals 
who had received an instruction superior to reading and 
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writing had also decreased from *1'3 to *27 per cent. Thus 
the t^o extremes showed a decreasing proportion ; wliilst 
in the intermediate classes, those who could read and write 
imperfectly, and those who could read and write well, — that 
was to say, those trained according to the system of instruc- 
tion now generally practised in our schools, — there had been 
an increased percentage : of those who could read and write 
imperfectly, from 52’08 to 50*38; and of those who could 
read and write well there had been an increase also, but a 
very slight one, only from 9*10 to 9*83. The great increase 
in the relative pro])ortion of criminals had been in those 
who could read and write imperfectly — children who had 
been at the schools which now furnished the great mass of 
instruction to the poorer classes. It was shown by the able 
papers of ^Ir. rietcli(U’, the inspector of tin; lh‘itish-and- 
Foreigu Society’s Schools, tliat a similar r(•sult obtained. 
He said : AYhilc the total increase of commitments from 
1837, ’38, and ’39, to 1812, ’13, and ’ I t, was 23 per cent, 
the increase in the wholly ignorant was only ll*() per 
cent; and while the decrease in the total eommitnients 
from 1812, ’ 13, and ’ 1 1, to 1815,’ tO, and ’4-7, has bet'ii only 
13‘2 per cent, the decreas(j in tlui wholly ignorant has been 
15‘G per cent.” There had tlierefore been an advance in 
criminality amongst those who received instruction in the 
schools whicli at present (^xistc'd. 

Though feeling, witli the great majority of the House, 
that religious instruction was the most important tliat the 
child could re(a4^ e, he had also a eonvietion that, to make 
that instruction jiroducc^ its genuine results, there must be 
a jiroportionate admixture of that communication of kmnv- 
ledge and of that training of the faculties which, in com- 
mon ])arlanee, was designati‘d secular teaidiing. To the 
w ant of this he ascribed whatever there might be of failure 
in the efforts that had been so extensively made to benefit 
the rising generation. Without this, the religion they gave 
the child wais mere words, whose meaning he did not feel 
or comprehend ; he might rc])eat them, but they did not 
sink into his mind. They required the atrnosphcni of other 
instruction, and the stimulus of his own refieetivci facidtics. 
The results of the gaol returns were also of a kind to bear 
out this conviction, and to increase our dissatisfaction with 
education as now' generally administered. He would take 
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the gaol returns presented in 1 848 — the last he had seen ; 
and he would take the test generally applied by thfi gaol 
chaplains — whether the parties committed could repeat the 
Tjord’s Praver — a very h'gitimate test to apply in this case. 
The cliildren whose ])arents taught them that prayer were 
not gciKU’ally the children to find their way into gaols — 
while tlio'^e cliildren who had been abandoned entirely, the 
children of reprobate parents, who had not been to school, 
would not be able to r(‘peat, even as a diy form of ^vords, 
that symbol of devotion which was so dear to all Christians. 
He took, therefore, this test to separate the children who 
had bccai at tlu^ existing schools from those who had not. 
Of course then^ weni. exceptional cases, but they were not 
nunuTous enough to alfect the argument ; and he assumed, 
if a child could ix'peatthc Lord’s Prayer, that he had been at 
some school or other, British or National, public or private, 
day or Sunday school. In the county gaol at Heading, out 
of ()31 prisoiK'rs there w^erc only I2()4 who could not repeat 
th(‘ Tjord’s Prayiw, leaving 127 who had gone through a 
nonynal education. In (kimbridge county gaol, Gl out of 
220 wei*e umdile to r(‘peat the LortPs Prayer, leaving there 
108 who had gone through a ncyninal education. In tlic 
Oirnwall county gaol there w'cre 081 prisoners, ofwhoTii 
130 could not iKxir this test, leaving 115 there who had 
gone through a nomiiial education. Of 07 1 prisoners in 
the l)ors(*t county gaol only 57 were unable to rejieatf’thc 
Lord^s Pray(‘r, leaving ()17 nominally educated. In Lan- 
cnsti'r county gaol, out of 003 prisoners 115 w^cre in this 
prcdieanu'nt, leaving 188 nominally instructed. In the 
Suss(‘\ county gaol, out of 522 prisoners 80 were ignorant, 
It'aving 1 12. Tlu'se returns bore out to a large extent tlic 
asscTtion he had made. lie could follow^ them up by other 
calculations of a similar description. Returns procured by 
individuals from a great number of the governors of gaols 
showed that out of 9387 prisoners, 5875 had ])ecii at Sun- 
day-schools, to say nothing of other schools. lie was 
merely giving specimens of the different classes of evidence, 
the whoh' of which would fill volumes. Let them take 
H'port al’tju' report, and they w’ould find analogous results. 

The impression which this evidence conveyed — of the 
needful ac(H)mpaniinent of secular instruction and intellec- 
Tiial training to render religious education valuable, and 
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enable it to produce its fruits — seemed to liavc been im- 
parted^in a greater or less degree to tlie minds of almost all 
the parties conceriicd. The statements of gaol chaplains^ 
governors of gaols, inspectors of prisons, inspectors of 
schools, all tended in the same direction. TMicy might give 
it more or less explicit utterance, but still this was clearly 
ill their minds. The chaplain of the Pentonvillc Prison 
said in his last report : 1 am compelled again to confess 

that the proportion of convicts who have been educated in 
some sort, as compared with those totally uneducated, is 
fully as high as that which exists betweem those (dasscs in 
the general population, — a fact which should h'ad to the 
inquiry wherein the popular education is dcdcctive/’ The 
same chaplain, in his report for the year, said that, of 500 
prisoners, 178 had attended some sort of school upwards of 
four years, 58 less than four years, 193 less than three 
years, and only 71 not at all ; being a little more than four 
ycaiV schooling, on an aierage, for each. The prison in- 
spectors had borne similar testimony. In the 1 1th lleport 
of the Exeter County Gaol, the inspector stated that he had 
examined 120 prisoners, of whom 21 could not repeat the 
Lord^s Prayer, 43 could repeat it, 51 could riq)(‘at })art of 
the Catechism, and 5 could repeat the whole Catediisrii — 
giving 99 nominally trained prisoners to 21 altogether un- 
trained. The 14th lleport from the county gaol at Bod- 
min'^showed that of ()h4 prisoners, 405 could rt^peat the 
LoixPs Prayer more or less cori’cctly, and ucrc^ acquainted 
with the simple truths of religion, and 80 had a good gene- 
ral knowledge of the scriptures. Thus, 5 15 out ot 081 had 
gone through the training of the schools. Mr. Elctchcr, 
the Inspector of the 13ritish-aj id- Foreign Society’s Schools, 
appended this remark to his last report : However essen- 
tial such a training may seem to auj course claiming the 
name of education, it has yet to be commenced for all the 
children in our schools, except a few' in the top classes 
of the best of them. And grateful indeed as we ought to 
be for the degree of instruction which has been sjiread 
among the poorer classes, their ^ day-school ediu^ation’ is 
still in its infancy, (‘.ven in the most favoured pliices ; while 
in remote, though oft(;n notles.s densely populated districts, 
its existence is little more than nominal, whatever juay be 
the exceeding number of infants ^kept quiet’ in the kitch- 
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cns of tlic (lames, or of uneducated and untrained teachers 
earning a sc^anty pittance under permission to assemble a 
few children on week-days amidst the superfluous desks 
and benches of the Sunday-schools/^ The Eev. Mr. 
Moseley, whose reports were always deserving of the very 
closest (legre(‘. of attention, had generalised more his re- 
marks on tliis subject in the last report of the schools in 
till? Surn^.y district lie said : It is consistent with my 
own experieruje, and, I believe, with that of all other in- 
sp(^ctors,‘ that tlicre is most religious knowledge in those 
s(dK)ols where', the reading of the scriptures is united in 
a just proportion with secular instruction; and Avhere, a dis- 
tinction between the functions of the day-school and the 
Siinday-sehool Ixiing obsc^rved, something of that relation 
is established in the school between religious principles and 
s(^culaj‘ pursuits which ought to obtain in the after-life of 
the child. This is a grave error which confounds religious 
knowledge with a religious character, and that no ordinary 
saeriflex^ \\hi(di is made of the veneration due to the word 
of (lod when it is constantly applied to a secular use.^^ 
Another inspector, the Rev. -K. Cooke, of the metropolitan 
district said : Ih'ligious instruction is advanced in propor- 
tion to th(‘ i)ro(ieieney of children in othc^r studies, and, so 
far jis outward observation goes, the best effects arc pro- 
duced upon the moral principles and conduct.^^ 

liie (k)inniitt(U*. of Council was itsedf aware of* this 
dcTicic'iicy. 'Phe National Sc^ciety perceived that it had 
madi^sonu' mistake in this matter, and Avas justly chargeable 
with some (U'hcic’ncy. The inspector, in niporting on its 
training institution at St. Mark's College, said: ''They 
will be men, 1 think, fond of study, and desirous of self- 
improvement. Whether in the estimate they may have 
lornu'd ot the subjects proper to the education of the indus- 
trial masses ot the country, or in the knowledge they may 
possess applicable^ to it, they will be found equal to the 
exigencies of the times, remains to be proved." This 
deticiemy as to the exigencies of the times was poititcd at 
in the th Report ot the National Society. After mention- 
ing some comments on the scriptures, which were required, 
it said : "lo this list of books required may be added a 
work on th(' elements of political economy for the use of 
tcacliei^; and a very simple book on the same subject 
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miglit be advantageously put into the hands of the children. 
This a topic which is now beginning to be discussed 
among all ranks ; and it is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of early imbuing the niinds of persons with 
some maxims on this subject, in order to prevent their 
imbibing any of tlic false and pernicious theories which are 
now broached. How to foster the accumulation of capital 
in a country, and protect it when accumulated, and at the 
same time to prevent the manual labourer from being un- 
duly ground down and oppressed, is felt to be one of the 
great problems of the day ; and if the seit'iiee of political 
economy cannot solve this problem, it can at least prove to 
the capitalist that it is always, in the long-run, his interest to 
care tenderly for his workmen ; and it can demonstrate to the 
workmen that they are etpially de})endent on tlui ciipitalist.^^ 
To these evidences he would add tln^ t(‘stiniony of an 
intelligent observer, Mr. Horace ^Mann, so well known for 
his exertions in Boston, and so long connected with schools 
there, wlio, not very long ago, had made an educational 
tour throughout Ihirope. In his remarks on the schools 
and the religious teaching of this country, ho said : After 
the particular attention wliich I gave to this subject, ])oth in 
England and Scotland, I*cau say without any excreption, 
that in those schools where religious creeds and forms of 
faith and modes of worship were directly taught, I found 
the ^jommon doctrines and injunctions of morality, and the 
meaning of the preceptive parts of the Gospel, to be much 
less ta\ight and much less understood by tlie puipils, than 
in the same grade of* schools and by the same e-lasses of 
pupils with us.’^ To these observations of an intelligent 
American traveller, he would add those of a not less intel- 
ligent English traveller on the state of education in America. 
Sir Charles Lycll, in his recently pul)lished work, said : 

The clergy are becoming more and more convinced that 
where the education of the million has been carried 
furthest, the people arc most regidar in their attendance on 
public worship, most zealous in the defence of their theolo- 
gical opinions, and most liberal in contributing funds to 
the support of their pastors and to the building of (diurehes.^^ 
His inference from these varied testimonies was the same, 
— not that religious teaching should be in any degree 
checked, restricted, or abated, but that care should be taken 
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always to accompany it with such training and instruction 
as would giv (5 it its VuIl force on the mind, and insi^rc its 
hest results on tlic heart and character. 

II(i would now' (aidcavour briefly to explain the provi- 
sions of tin.' Hill wliicii he should ask leave to introduce, 
and in which he had endeavoured not to supersede any 
existing (‘ducution, hut to render it all availalde, as far as 
possible*, for (jailing forth, in supply of the undeniable defi- 
ciency, local exertions in connection with that central 
superintendiJiKje Avhieh w’ould render them most elheicnt. 
lie pr(j])osed that the deficiency in the supply of the means 
of education in any parish or combination of parishes 
should b(* asfjcrtained by her Majesty^s inspectors. In 
estiniafing those means, he would have tliein take every 
item of educational machinery into account, — National 
Schools, Hritish-and- Foreign Schools, schools connected 
with religious denominations, schools without any such 
connection, public schools, private schools, if they sub- 
mitted to iusjK'c’tion ; he w'ould liave them report on any 
and all, as affording the mc^ans of instruction for the people 
of that district, subtracting the exclusion which might arise 
from too great costliness in some iiistanees, and from exclu- 
sive rc'ligious pi'cjuliaritics being enforced upon the cliildrcii 
())• expect ('(1 of them in other iiistanees. The amount of 
tlic dciii'icncy of education being thus ascertained, he pro- 
])osed that the locality should be invited to supply it;«that 
the inhabitants of tlie district sliould be summoned to elect 
an Iklncation Committee, who should have the supply of the 
defieieiicy lor tlu'ir peculiar work, and lie empowered to 
rate the inhabitants for tlie expense necessarily incurred in 
carrying out their plans, lie would have continued regard 
to the ('xi>ting schools. There were two means by Avhicli 
the wants of tin* jiarish or district, as regarded secular edu- 
eatioii, which should ho peculiarly the jiroviiicc of the Com- 
inittee, might lie met. First, as in the old schools, and 
sch(3ols already existing, hy the remuneration of the teacher 
for so many pupils as tin* inspector slimikl rejiort him to 
have eilleicntly instrneted in the elements of secular educa- 
tion ; and, secondly, by the formation of new' schools, to be 
propi rly free schools, — schools to which any inhabitant of 
tlie parish or district should have the right of sending his 
children between tlic ages of seven and thirteen, w ithout 
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charge, without distinction in the treatment and training of 
the children, with no religious peculiarities inculcated upon 
them, but with the right reserved and inalienable, the right 
of the parents to havt‘, at certain con's enient times fixed by 
the master, their children instructed as to religion where 
and by whom they pleased, lie also proposed that, on 
leaving the school, each child, having conducted itself to its 
master's satisfaction, and in his estimation d(‘serving by 
its attainments, should have a present of books made, of 
which the holy Scriptures should always form a portion, — 
thus putting tliat volume into the child’s hand at a time 
when his mind was most fitted for appreinating its grandeur, 
and for coming under its moral inlluenees. lie proposed 
that the teachers in tliesc schools should be made as inde- 
pendent as possible; that tiny should be appointed, paid, 
and dismissed by the local Education CoinmittcH*, giving 
them in the latter case an appeal to the Committee of 
Council on Education. And should an instanci'. occur 
where the locality was so carelcs.s^ indolent, and lu glectful 
of its duty, as not to undertake to provide for the delicicncy, 
he would call upon the (^.'ommittce of Council to step in, 
and not to allow that locality to become a sink ol' ignorance, 
prejudice, and vice, to its own disgrace and misery, and a 
nuisance to all the surrounding country. TIkj masters he 
propos(’d to remunerate by salaries, fixing the minimum at 
such an amount as should insure them some considerable 
degree of resjiectability in their social jjosition. This was 
of the very utmost cons(Mpiencc. lie relied on tlu; school- 
masters I'or the advancement of education, it was only 
through their means that wc could have any hojic of better 
and brighter results than some we had uitiK'ssed. lie 
would stimulate honourable rivalry by the [)ubli(;ation by 
the Committee of Council of a complete Iteport, Irom year 
to year, of the state of education in every di.strict in the 
kingdom ; those reports would find their way into tlui msual 
channels and to the table of that House ; and thu:, publicity 
and 0])inion would be avaihdde both I'or ciiccmiaging the 
meritorious, and for shaming the indifl’cient out of their 
culjiable neglect of duty. 

He hoped he had said nothing in the course of his 
observations which could be fairly construed into any thing 
oflensive towards the various religious bodies who undouljt- 
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cdly did so much for education. He proposed to put no 
restraint upon them. Schools might still be erected and 
endowed in the strictest principles of Church education ; 
they might be put under the entire control of clergymen, 
and have Ijishops for visitors. He interfered not \Nith any 
of tlu'sc. On the contrary, those schools, of whatever kind, 
which had assisted the State in sending out, year after year, 
a certain number of pupils qualified to take their place in 
civiliscMl society, would, under his scheme, receive their re- 
ward according to the work they had done. The religious 
bodies would have the opportunity of giving instruction as 
hen'tofore, accompanied with their own peculiar rdigious 
opinions, and would have the power of making the impart- 
ing of education subordinate to what appeared to them a 
piiramount [)ui'[)ose. lie did not think the Dissenters 
would 1)(^ found objecting to his proposal, because tbeir 
schools would be left equal freedom. And here he would 
observe that be adopted the distinction so finely drawn by 
the bon. inemb(‘r for Surrey (Mr. Drummond) bcdwecii 
^D'dueation’’ and “instruction.” By education be meant 
the complete training and drawing forth of the mind. This 
could only be a(*eonq)lisbed by tlu^ highly gifted tcacluT or 
tli(? aHeetionat(‘ [)ast()r or parent. Instnietion, or the mere 
imparting of knowledge, was a lower task, which was to Ir'^ 
ace()nq)li''li('d by the agemy of the school and the elforts of 
the schoolmaster. He ust'd*^ the word “ edueation,” howeShu’, 
for instruction, as the one most coinrnoidy us(‘d to signify 
that whi(‘h was propc rly exprt'ssed by the word “instruc tion.^^ 
But tlu’re was another class of persons \Diose coopera- 
tion was of the utmost importance; in working out any 
system of c'diieation— he incaiit the working pc'Oph', wh(3se 
ekildrc'u wen' to be instructc’d and trained, Unh;ss they 
were with the j)lan, nnh’ss they (‘oineided with it and re- 
ceived it kindly, and as a privilege for their children, 
although it should have the sanction of the Churc'h and 
of dilfcn'ut religious di'uomiuatiuus, it w'ould not have that 
elleet which it was most devoutly to he wishc'd it should have. 
Amongst that class, whose iutelligciieo was underrated by 
those w ho had not the advantage of ])crsoual eomniuuication 
with them, a sturdy intellect and moral sense prevailed 
whic'h recoiled from charity ; and w hatever they might 
think of their feelings, rights, and privileges, he thought 
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this sturdiness of intellect, which was invariably the result 
of seif-eultivation, though it might not lie accompanied by 
external culture, was entitled to respect. Thc'se people 
were indisposed to send their children to schools ^Yheu they 
found them used for the purpose of prosedytism ; and thus 
a suspicion of their intentions Avas generated which ho 
regretted to say Avas not ahvays uuAvarranted. Tic Avould 
read to the House a passage from the manifesto of the 
AA^orking men of London on tliis su])jeet. They say : ^MVe 
cannot consent that our children slionld be ap[)ortioncd 
amongst the religious sects; that tlieir plastic minds and 
nascent judgments should be subjected to an external {)res- 
sure which Avould give them a permaiuMit bias towards 
peculiar notions. This appears to us to he the very Avay to 
foment and cherish those theological distimdions Avhich 
already so unhappily divide mankind. Ib'ligion is intcauled 
to prepare men for heavcui, Avhere th(‘ sociidy of tlu; blessed 
Avill be united in peace and love. Why should it be made 
on earth the pretext for cutting up tln^ community into 
sections, and separating them from oiu* another by unpro- 
nounceable shibboleths? We have noAV for sev(‘ral years 
been spectators of the dis{)ute going on bi'twceii the (h.'uo- 
minations on tlu; subject of [)opular (Mbication. Wc‘ have 
noticed that thry ail agree as to its nrgaait and imjx'rative 
nee.essity; each party has vied with tin; otb(‘r< in (‘locpumt 
de:'t;riptions of the frightful condition of the wo)’king 
classes. have been callc'd'a midtitiuh^ of untutored 

savages,^ and the places wlu're we dwe ll have l.u'cn desig- 
nated as ^ great and tcia-ibh; wild('rne>s(‘s.’ \V(* have sat still, 
expecting that tlu^ religious ileuominatiojis, in holy charity 
and pity for our sufrci’ing, would for onc-c lay by their 
peculiarities, whi(;h tlic’y themselves con less arc' not esstnitial 
to salvation, and agree' u[)oii-soine plan by which the re- 
soAirccs of the State might bo (unployed to reseiui n.s from 
our awful condition. Hut av( 3 have waited in vain; the 
controversy has waxed liotUn* and more*, furious; our little 
ones have been forgotten in the fray, and their golden mo- 
ments have been allowed to run irreeovci’ahly to waste.”’^ 
lie believed these Avords to be the genuine opinion of the 
real Avan’kiiig men, and their Avillingiiess to receive instruc- 
tion fairly otfered gave an assii ranee of success to be de- 
rived from no other source. 
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It would be expected that he should say something of 
tlic cost of the experiment he proposed, but it wouid be 
idle rifiectation to produce any figures on such a subject. 
He would remark, however, that first impressions were 
]ik('ly to lend to a much over-rated estimate of the outlay. 
The Association for Jylucation in the County of Lancaster 
made a calculation with great care, and they found that 
th(T could enx'i schools for the entire education of the 
county by a rate of \’l(l in the pound. The expenses of 
sustaining and managing their schools for children and 
adidts Avere cxp{'(?t('d to ])e covered by a rate of Cul. in the 
poufid. Snell was flu; estimate for providing education for 
1h.(M‘ntiv<‘. conuly ; but it must be borne in mind that he 
jironosi'd by his prese nt scheme to jirovide merely for the 
(hdiciency of (‘diic‘iti(,n. Then he asked to have a reason- 
able all()wanc(‘ made* on account of the diminished crime 
which would result from education and moral training, and 
for th(‘ abatenumt of the cnornious cost of un restored pro- 
jierly lost by th(d’t. T\w poorer ratepayers Avould also find 
th(nnH‘lv(?s n'jiaid, and overpaid, for Avhat they would be 
called on to contribute for teachers, in the instruction 
which Avould In* given to their children. Beyond this 
geiK’ral view, it would Ix' absurd to attempt to calculate the 
exjienses of tlu' jdan with any degree of accuracy. 

11 had already iri's])assed too long on the patience of 
th(? House, but he would ask their attention for a few 
niinnic’s longer. lie dt'pended on the character of the 
teaelu'rs for the succhvs of his plan. In that ahoav he Avas 
Avarrauled hy a siniiid oh^ervadion of the noble lord at the 
lie.'id of her .Majcsiy-s eov(‘rnment, made three years ago, 
Avlieu this Name t^pie of education AAas under discussion. 
He said : 'Mt ba ^ ahvays licen my vieAV that you can never 
edectually rai>e educ'alion in this country till you raise the 
oondil ion and pro^ peels of the tcaclicrs of schools. That 
Avas Avlnit lie [Mr l’\)\) Avished to do by the salary he 
r('('()niiuend('(l in tlu' nu^asnix* for the masters of free schools. 
And it any one (piestioned the esstmtial importance of the 
masters ot selux'lN, he Avould refer him to the Isle of Man, 
Avliere the most perleet system of educatinn to be found in 
till' Avorld ('xi>ted ou }'aper* for every parish had its school, 
the rat ('payers lind a share in its managinnciit, and every 
parent Avas made to send his children to school; yet, not- 
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withstanding all tliis^ these chikkeii were in a more forlorn 
coiuRtion than any children in the country. This was 
owing to the want of proper and ^IRcient teachers. The 
bishop^ writing on this subject to the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education, says : TMuit unless some plan were 
adopted for raising the character of tlie sclioolraaster, they 
would be outstripped by the inhabitants of any other part 
of her jNTajesty^s dominions, and they would not liave good 
schoolmasters unless tliey raised their position. It was not 
enough to have convenient schoolrooms; tlu'y must also 
have a sudicient salary, and (!oniforta])h^ houses to reside 
in.^^ The fact was, that the profession of sc‘hool master did 
not receive that encouragement in tliis country which was 
necessary to enable persons to devoti; themselves heart and 
soul to their calling. lie believed that pca’sons well qua- 
lified for the work existed in great numbers throughout the 
country. lie believed that it might be said of the school- 
master as it liad l)een said of the poet, Nascitur, non lit.^^ 
He believed that there existed by nature in some nlinds a 
disposition which enabled them to sympathise with children 
— to feci the difficidtics whie.h ol)strncted cliildren, and to 
accelerate their ])rogress, for tlu^ want of which no amount 
of learning, classical or otherwise, could compemsato. lie 
would therefore throw the com[)ctition for masters ])erfectly 
open, without regard to training scliools. lie would ijivite 
true men to come forward ; lu^ would make a[)titiule for 
teaching the great test of fitness, and would reward tlunn 
accordingly. Tlic function of the teacher was one of great 
difficulty ; it reipiired time, jiatience, and it was deserving 
of the best honours which society could bestow. 

lie trusted the House would iudgi^ this subject on its 
own intrinsic interest and importance, and not from the 
imperfect manner in which it had been brought forward. 
He prayed the House to think of the condition of thousands 
upon thousands of children in this country; to think of the 
crime which had thriven on soils from whiidi they had 
hoped it was entirely banished, and which they wished to 
see preoccupied by better seed; to think of those localities 
which continued to send forth their hordes of untutored 
savages’^ upon society, who seemed to derive from civilisa- 
tion itself facilities for becoming more unwholesome annoy- 
ances to it; he would have them thi^'k of the overcrowded 
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gaols, tlic hulks, and the reluctant colonics j he would have 
them think of the peace, quiet, and good order which Wbuld 
spread amongst tlie homes of the well-disposed, by the 
general training and moral culture of the people; he would 
have tliem look to the higher motive of patriotism, and 
consi(lei‘ that the intellect and moral lustre of their country 
liad Ix’cn a glory su])erior to that even of its supremacy in 
arts and arms; he would have them look to the highest 
objects of all, which, wlieii the purposes of civil society had 
])C(‘n accomjdished, still remained to be realised in the indi- 
vidiial, who, by the means which they could afford, would 
he la tter (jualilied to fuHil the great purpose for which he 
had het‘n formc'd by a beneficent Creator. 


yi JViU to Promote the Secular Education of the People in 
Enplavid and Wales. 

[Note. — The words printed in todies are proposed to be inserted 
in the Committee.] 

AllUANOEMILNT OF CLAUSES. 

Inter])retation of Act; Sect. 1. 

Annual Jtoports on the provisions for Education in every parish to be 
iimdt‘ to the Coiiimittee of Privy Council ; 2. 

Oil (U-licionoy of im'uns for Education reported in any parish, ^tbe 
rated inlui])itants to be directed to elect an Educational Cdm- 
inittoe. Proviso, tliat two or more parishes may be united for the 
election of an Educational Committee ; 3. 

Tlie ])arochial Kdueational Committee to propose a plan for supplying 
dflicieucy of Secular Education. Committee of Education may 
direct payments to be made to masters of Schools for pupils 
gratuitously taught ; 4. 

W'here ]>rovi^ion for Education deficient, Free Schools to be cstab- 
lishecl, to b(‘ managed by the local Educational Committee. 
Salaries of SeliOolmastersand Mistresses. The instruction in Free 
Schools to be the same for all pupils. No charges in Free Schools. 
Time to bo allowed to pupils at Free Schools for religious 
instruetioji. Pupils at Free Schools to be rewarded for acquire- 
ment and good conduct ; 5. 

Infant, and Kveiiing Adult, and other Schools, may be established ; 6. 

Power to remove Schoolmasters and Mistresses in certain cases. 
Appeal to Committee of Council on Education ; 7. 

Power to levy a School- rate. Where parishes united, School-rate to 
be apportioned ; 8. 

Educational Committee may purchase and hold land ; 9. 

Educational Committee to appoint Schoolmasters and I^Iistresses ; 10. 
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Educational Committee to keep accounts and minutes of pro- 
ceedings; 11. 

Educational Committee to send yearly abstracts of accounts 
and minutes to the Committee of Council ; 12. 

If no Educational Committee elected, or no plan proposed, the 
Coipmittee of Council to establish Schools; KL 
Committee of Council to report ou Education ; 14. 

Act may be amended or repealed ; 15. 

Wiieup:as it is expedient to make provision ft)r Secular 
Education in England and Wales, and to provide Ibr the 
greater cfliciency of existing Schools : lie it tlierefore 
enacted by tlie Queen’s most exccdlent ^lajesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this jm'sciit l^irliament assem- 
bled, and by tlie authority of the same, Tliat in construing 
this Act the words and expressions following shall have, the 
several meanings herein assigned to them, unless such 
meanings be ivpugnant to or inconsistent with the context; 
(that is to say), 

Words imj)orting the singular number shall include the 
plural number, and words importing the plural 
uund')er shall include the singular nund)(*r: 

The word “ pcnsoii” shall include corporation, whctlier 
sole, or aggregate : 

Words importing the masculine gender shall include 
tlio feminine : 

T^ie word “ land’’ shall include all nu'ssuages, lands, 
leiieme.uts, and hereditaments of any ami 

any interest therein : 

The word “ parish” shall includii any township, tithing, 
vill, or other place or district iu which a rate for 
the relief of the poor is levied: 

The words “ Inspectf)rs of schools” shall denote Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of schools appt)irite(l by llie 
Commith'c of j’rivy Council on Education : 

The word Overseers” shall include and denote all 
persons having power to assess or levy a rate in 
any parish 

The word “ inhabitants” shall denote and include all 
persons assessed to any local rate : 

The word “ parent” shall include the guardian or any 
other person having the lawful care and control of 
any child. 

11. And be it enacted, That on the next 
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after tlic passing of this Act, and on every succeeding 

tlie Inspectors of Schools shall make fttll and 
detailed Ih^ports to the Coininittce of Privy Council on 
IMucation of the state of secular education in each parisli 
of their respt'Ctive districts, and of the adetpiacy of the 
existing provisions of each parish to alford secular cdii- 
cation for the wants of the entire population th(?rcof; 
and that in stteh Reports the said Inspectors shall take 
cognisance of secular education only; and in estimating 
the [iroportion of educational means to the wants of the 
entire population, private schools which submit to inspec- 
tion by the Tnsp(‘etnrs of Schools, and schools in connection 
with tin* Kstablishcd ('Iiiirch and any other religious body, 
slinll bo included ; and regard shall be had to the elfect of 
every exclusion from instruction, Avhether arising from the 
oxp(!ns(‘ of schooling, from peculiar or special religious 
teaching adopted in any school, or from any other cause 
AvhatS( lever. 

fir. And be it (‘uacted, 'fhat whenever it shall appear 
from any such* Report of the Tnsp(*ctors of Schools that the 
existing provisions for (‘ducation in any parisli are insuffi- 
cient fir the wants of the entire population of such parish, 
the Conimitt (‘0 of Privy Council for Education shall, by a 
L('tter sigiu'd by their secretary, addressed and siuit to the 
overs. (‘Ts of such parish, direct the oversi;ers to summon a 
nie('tiiig of the inhaliitants, within a time to be named in 
such fiCtti*!’, who shall elect not less than [yf/v] nor more 
than [_/(7hrw] of the inhabitants of such parish to form the 
laliKaitional Committee for such parish ; and thereupon the 
('lootion (if such Educational (bmmittee, and the names of 
th(^ members thereof, .shall be forthwith certifmd to the 
Caimmittee. of (V)uncil on EAlucation by the said overseers ; 
and siK'h Educational Committee shall remain in office for 
iu'rf rr, calendar months from the day of elcx'tion; and fiflccn 
days at least before the .expiration of such tAvelce calendar 
months the said overs(‘ers shall siunmon a meeting of the 
inhabitants, who shall elect a like Educational Committee 
for the year then next succeeding the exjiiration of the said 
twelve calendar months, and so on from time to time for 
every succeeding year; and after every such election the 
said overseers shall forthwith certify the names of the 
nieinbers of the Educational Committee so elected to the 
(’ommittee nf Council on Education: Provided always, that 
the Committee of Council on Education may, in manner 
atoi’esaid, direct the inhabitants of any two or more adjoin- 
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ing parishes to unite in electing an Educational Committee, ofanEauca- 
and such united parislies sliall, for the purposes of this Act, 
be deemed one parish. • 

IV. And be it enacted, That the first elected Ediica- The paro- 

tional Committee of any parish shall forthwith propose a cllni?' 
plan to supply the deficiency of the existing provisions for miiuotopru. 
secular education in sucli parish, for the approval of the j. 

Committee of Council on Education, and on being approved y ‘>f 

by the said Committee of (^)uncil the same shall be carried Jatioa! 
into execution by tlic Educational Committee; and such 
Educational Committee sliall appoint a clerk, sc'cretary, 
treasurer, or other ofneer, with such reasonable compensa- 
tion as they may .think fit, to assist in cxeculing the ])Iau 

so approved as aforesaid: Provided always, that it shall Connnittoo 
and may be lawful for the Committee of Council on Ediica- 
tion to direct tluit the Educational Commiltee of any parish 
shall pay to the master of any existing scliool, or of any nuwicrs uf 
school to he established under this Act in such parish, such 
a yearly sum of money, not exc(H?ding ten nhifl'nii/s, as the i,Maiiiiiousiy 
said Committee of (’ouncil may deem fit, in respect of each 
pupil who may have Ix'eii gratuitously taught at such 
school for one year thou immediately preceding, and who 
sliall he reported by the Inspector of Schools to have re- 
ceived sufficient secular education. 

V. And l)c it enacted, 'J'liat in every parish wliere such Where pro- 
deficiency as aforesaid shall he reporUid, one or more free; 
school or schools sliall he cstahlislied under the jirovisions (Ji'fincnt, 
of this Act, wliicli shall he under the management f)r the to iurcsilu)! 
Educational Committee of such parish, avIio shall ajipoint to bo 
the schoolmaster aiifl mistress; and in all schools established theioeai 
under this Act (except the infant, eve.ning adult, and other 
schools hereinafter mentioned) provision shall be made fur 
affording gratuitously snlTicicnt instruction, which shall be 
secular only, to all the cliildreii of eacli parish between tlie 

ages of sere// and thirteen years ; and every schoolmaster aiul 
mistress shall be allowed a net yearly salary of not less than 
one hundred pounds for every fifty pupils who sinill attend 
the free school of such master or mistress for one year: 

Provided always, tliat tlie same course *of secidar educa- 

tion shall be afforded to all the pupils attending any such scUdois to bo 

free school as aforesaid; and all such pupils slndl he free 

from all charges and payments whatever: Pri/vided also, 

that the master and mistress of every free school sliall allow hrhoois. 

to each pupil sufficient time for receiving religious instriic- 

tion, under the direction of the parents of such pupils: pupils at free 
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srhooia for Provided also, that each pupil of any free school, on com- 
nliLMons pletiiig his education, shall, upon receiving from th(* master 
or mistress of suclf school a certificate of approval, be eii- 
Jrlvord.d’for hoolvS of iliG valiic fifty shUUugs, to bo selected 

anjuirt riicnt hy tin; Said master or mistress, and one of such books shall 
be a copy of the holy Scriptures ; and such certificate of 
ap[)roval shall relate to, and certify approval of, the con- 
tinuous and regular attendance of such pupil at school, as 
well as his accpiirements and good conduct. 

Infant, r veil- VI. A lul bc it euacttjd, That it shall and may be lawful 
oIim'i’ fji' ihe Educational Committee of any parish to propose for 
iu'* ' the aj)])roval of the Committee of Council on Education a 
lisiicd! plan for i^stahlisliing an infant school for .the instruction of 
children under the age of seven years, an evening school 
foi* the instruction of young persons above the age of 
thirteen }’Gars, and schools for the instruction of deaf and 
duml) or blind persons, or any one or more of such schools 
for any one or more of such purposes, and on being approved 
by the Commitlee of Council on Education tlie same sliall 
h(‘ cai’i’i(.‘d into execution by the Educational Committee. 
I’owcr to rfi- YII. And !)(.• it enacted. That upon the complaint of 
in^'istcrs aiili' panuits] of the children who may have attended 

mist icssrs 111 school ioY ttrcl VC months next preceding, made 

certain nisc.s. i i i i 

against any master or mistress ol such Iree school, the 
Educational Committee shall intpiire into and investigate 
the subject-matter of such complaint; and if upon such 
iiKjuiry a.nd investigation just cause of comjdaint, either by 
reasim of incomjieteiicy or misconduct., shall be proved 
against such masttu* or mistress, the Educational Committee 
shall forthwitii remove such master or mistress, and (sub- 
j('cl. to the aj)p<*al honanafter mentioned) shall app^oint some 
other lit person to su[>ply the vacancy thereby occasioned: 
.(pipini (otiu- ProviikMl ahsays, that in case the persons complaining 
cmmnL * Jigaiiist sucli luastcr or mistress, or in case such master or 
mistress so complained ngainst, shall be dissatislied with 
the decision of the Educational Committee upon such com- 
plaint, either party may refer the subject-matter of such 
complaint to the (’oimnittee of Council on Education, whose 
decision shall be linal. 

Power to Ad II. A*nd be it enacted, That the Educational Com- 

uiittee of each parish shall direct the overseers of such 
parish to li?vy an annual school-rate for the purposes of this 
Act on the ratable property ol‘ such parish ; and such 
school-rate sliall be made, raised, levied, and collected by 
the overseers in the same manner and with the like powers 
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anil authorities as they hy law possess for making, levying, 
and collecting rates for tlic relief of the poor; and such 
rate shall be paid over by the overseers to the Ediicationiil 
('oininittee or their appointed ollicer, to be applied in carry- 
ing into eifect the plan so approved as afor<.’said, and for 
the other purposes of this Act: Provided always, that when* Whrrr 
two or more parishes shall be united for the purposes of Hmu 
this Act, the Educational Coiuniittee of such united parishes 
slialJ aj‘)portion tiie school-rate between tlie several i)anshes uoned. 
in union according to their due proportions respectively, 
and the overseers of each parish shall raise, levy, and collect 
such apportioned rate. 

IX. And be it e.nacted, d'hat livery Educational (‘om- UdiirntioniU 
mittee shall have ])erpetual succession for the purposes ofiniiyimr- 
this Act, and shall be entitled to take, {)urchase, and hold 

land of freehold, copyhold, or leasehold tenure whereon to 
erect sehoolhonsi's, residences for schoolmasters, or for in- 
dustrial training, for the use of any school to hv. estahlished 
under this Act: Provided always, that land purchas(?d by 
any Educational Committee shall he conveyed free from all 
stamp-duty whatever. 

X. And he it enacted, That the Educational Coinmitlee 
of each j)arish shall, with the approval of the said Com- to 
mittee of Conneil, appoint, and from time to time remove, 

the sclioohnaster and schoolmistnfss or scliool assistants of tn-sscs. 
any school estahlished under the ])rovisions of this Act. 

XI. And be it enacted, 'J'hat every Educational Com- Ktlucntional 
mittee shall keep accurate and distinct accounts ol all sums lokcipao- 
ol'moiiey received and expended for the purposes of tliis Act, 

and of the si'veral matters for which such sums of money i-roaxdiugs. 
shall liave been n'ceived or exj)eiuled, and, in ca.se of united 
parishes, distinguishing therein the parishes from and in 
respect of which tlie same were received ami expendiid, and 
shall enter in a book, to be provided for the pnrj)os(*s of 
this Act, minutes of all ord<‘rs and .directions received from 
the said Committee of Council, and of all acts and proceed- 
ings of such Educational Committee in relation to the ex- 
ecution of this Act; and such hook sliall at all seasonable 
times be open to the inspection of every inhabitant, and of 
every person having a child at any school subject to such 
inspection by Inspectors of Schools in such parish, without 
any fee or gratuity whatsoever. 

XII. And be it enacted, That every Educational Com- Educational 

mittee shall, within days after the in t.I^Sd y^iir- 

every year, cause to be prepared an abstract of their receipt h' abstracts 
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ami expenditure, for the purposes of this Act, for the year 
ending on the , and of such other jirtiliculars 

as tile Coininittee of Council on Education may require; 
ami such ai».straet, so prepared, shall be signed by the 
clerk or oth(;r’ oflicor of such Educational Committee, and 
shall be forthwith transmitted to the said Committee of 
Council. 

XI II. And be it enacted, That in case no Educational 
CoiiirniUee. as aforesaid shall be elected in any parish, in 
pursuance nf the direction oftlic said Ooinniittee of Council, 
or if no such plan as aforesaid shall be proposed by such 
Kdiicational Committee, or, being proposed, shall not ol)taln 
tli(! sanction and approval of the said Committee of Council, 
it shall b(‘ lawful for the said Committee of Coimeil to 
undertake to supply tlic deficiency of provision for secular 
education by the establishment of a free school or schools 
under this Act, and to exoi’cise tlie powers liei'eby given to 
the Educational Committee of such parish. 

XIV. And be it enacted, That the Committee of Coun- 
cil on iMliicatiou shall make yea,i*ly a full nq-xo’t upon the 
state and progixi.ss of education in England and Wales, and 
shall transmit such rcjuirt to one of her Majesty's principal 
Secretaries of State, to be by him laid bidure Ikirliameut. 

XV. And be it enacted, That this Aet may be amended 
or repi'aled by any Act to be passed in this present session 
of rarliament. 
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A S2)eccJi (IcUccnd ^farck in, at the JAhuJon Ta eern ^ ]Usho2)>\(jnte 

hStreet^ ot a Monthly ^Si.irce of the Satiotuil lhfoi',a A&,<>ijcudion ; >SVy 
Joshua ]\alii}sLy^ M.P.^ resident of the Associatioti^ in the Chair, 

Mk. Chairman, Ladies, and Gcntlonun, — When the 
plan of these nieetiiigs M as first mentioned to me, 1 at once 
declared my concurrences n itli it, and my readiness to co- 
operate therein. It cannot hut be interestin'^ and useful to 
have brought Ix’forc^ the iniblie, at these monthly assem- 
blages, the various branches of the great lleform (piestion, 
and the different phases of that (piestion, consider'd in its 
generality. Tlicy Mill be placecl before you by variety of 
talent, animated by uniformity of principle and of purjiosc. 
Not that M'c antici[)ate that miub novelty, of either argu- 
ment or illustration, can noM' be adduced upon the subjc(Jt 
— long-standing* grievance's nec(,'ssarily lead to monotony of 
complaint — but you Mill have clicit(*d the difh'rent vieivs, 
arising from the contemiilation of various intellects; and 
those M’ho are still in a state of ignorance or iiidilference 
may be thus made better acquainted nith the subject; 
M'hile those mIio aln'ady feel its importances, and appreciate 
its vietorie'S, Mill encourages one anothe r to perseverance 
and energy in the great struggle that is before us. 

The (joinplaint of sameness in the speexdieis on these occa- 
sions Me must confess to be',, to a considerable (‘\tent, mcU 
founded. The Times muII probaldy say of this meeting, as 
it said of our annual meeting in this place, that it was the 
usual thing.^^ Well, sir, m Ik'h pe.'ople were; beatcai, it M^as 
'^thc usual thing^^ to cry be'fore the flood, and has 

been so ever since. Continuity of MTong juoduces con- 
tinuity- and identity of remonstrance; but when meetings 
like this — so numerous, so respectable;, so enthusiastic — 
M'hcn such meetings become "‘the usual thing,^^ for success 
to be long delaycel Mill be very unusual indeed. Our ejppo- 
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ricnts tell us that they uphold ancient institutions. Granted; 
but then \vc upliold an ancient protest against the imper- 
fections or the abuses of tliose institutions, and our anti- 
quity is at least as honourable as theirs. 

All great principles, when first brought into practice, 
are imperfectly understood and partially applied. This 
holds in all the departments of human exertion. It is true 
in niechanisin. A new power, like steam, at first is under- 
vahu'd, misdirected, and its power wasted; and it is long 
b(;f()re it takes its proper place as the great sprhig of so 
much useful operation in the mechanical arts. It is the 
saim^ in tlui political world. Representation— that great, 
tliat glorious ])rinciple — representation, the characteristic 
of ilii) modern world, unknown in the ancient — which 
bc'longs to our forms of government of these later days, 
whi<;h is associated with the civilisation of the modern 
world — where is the wonder if, when representation was 
first recognised as a principle of government, it was applied 
only very partially, and its purpose, essence, and spirit 
wen^ far from being understood, (uam if there had been a 
disposition properly to appreciate and fully to a})ply them? 
Simon de .Montfort little knew what he; was doing, if Ik; it 
was uho hrst called the Commons of Ihigland to assemble; 
he thoJight probably oidy of a temporary expedient, lookecl 
no further than the first patrons- — -the (irst regal patrons — 
of the (Commons did — which was, as to how thc;y could J^ct 
tlu; most moiu y out of their loving, paying subjects. Rut, 
sir, the principle was iid reduced; it began to make its way 
in ])e()pl(;’s minds; and from that time to this there has 
be('n a continuous struggle to correct its abuses and to 
extend its inthieuee. The history of representation is also 
the history of an midt'avour for ndorm and th(‘ extension 
of r('pr(\s(*utation ; because that principle — an ('ssential por- 
tion of our con^titution — has its full development in the 
future, and not in the past. Accordingly wc; find, sir, that 
from age to ag(‘ there has been this conflict going on. 
Tluu’i' have hcaai the unrepresented, the partially repre- 
sented, and there have been defects which pressed heavily 
tind gri('vously on some one or other portion of the com- 
mie lity. 

Abuses — and detected imperfections, which arc as bad 
— abuses are contemporaneous with the history of parlia- 
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ments : they came togetlicr as life and death came together 
into«the world ; their antagonism remains to tliis day, but 
-with a succession of triumphs which will bring us nearer 
and still nearer to what the philosopher conceives of repre- 
sentation, and to what it is the advantage of the multitude 
to realise in representation. Why, sir, as far back as the 
reign of Edward tll. it was demanded, and the demand 
was conceded, that parliaments should be annual, or oftener, 
if need be. In the time of Ileiiry \ IL we find that abuses 
had crept into the exercise of the elective' fraiicbisc, and 
that elections were disturbed by tumultuous crowds, and 
restriction was founded on this abuse, — it would havc^ been 
better to make an extension of the (pialilieation than to 
exclude parties, — but a restriction wais founded upon these 
abuses, which w'as thc^ origin of that vahiablc^ iVanchise, the 
forty-shilling county frec'holds. Well, sir, soon alU'r this, 
in the rcigu of the tyrannical Henry VI I L, wdien Wah^s 
became formally incorporated with this (country, rc'prc- 
sentation w'as conh'rred, as a mattc'r ofeonrst?, upon some 
sort of instinctive understanding that taxation and rej)re-* 
sentatiou must go together. When i)ai*liamcu{,s wen^ inter- 
mitted by the first Charles, the Truainial Act of that day 
tvas passed, foi'bidding the monai'ch to be more* than three 
years without calling parliaments. Cromw('II had his bill 
for the amendnumt of the representation, and in that it is 
a Remarkable cinannstance that m(nid)(‘i‘s wana* as^ig•ned to 
^lauchestcr nearly twa> centuries before a pai*liament of a 
later date conceded that privilege, even to so important a 
towm. W(‘ll, sii‘, at the tinu; of William 111., it is on 
record that, in ojic instance at least, tln^ ballot was in use, 
in the borough of rjymingtou in Hampshire*, and tluit it 
was found thc're most serviceable in kcej)ing pt’ople from 
being corrupted or intimidated. Then, sir, at tlu* beginning 
of the last century, the Lh’otcstant Whigs of that day ))r()- 
longed the parliament from three years to seven. This 
gave rise to a siiee(‘ssioii of eoiifliets; Avliieh show s that the 
cause of parliamentary reform, whether pi’ovoked by mnv 
aggressions or old abuses, has been eoiilinuoiis in this 
country. From tlie time of the first Stuart reixdlion, in 
171“), till the time of the French Jlcvolutioii, there was an 
almost continuous parliamentary conflict against the Sept- 
ennial Act. Its repeal was moved in and was defeated 
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by 201 to 18t. Moved again in 174^1 — when the motion 
was not for a return to triennial parliaments, bu4 for 
annual i)arliament> — and negatived by 145 to 113. Again 
in 1747, again in 1759, again in 1771, again in 1773, there 
were del)ates and divisions on this (question: and then came 
the rrencli il(:\olution, whieh swamped topics of this kind 
for a long course of jn'ars, which alarmed all the prelatical 
and aristocratical world, — alarmed them for the cause of the 
altar and the throne; that is to say, the tithes and the 
taxes. There was, sir, against this Septennial Act, a 
))rotest, whieh is one of the bright spots in the history of the 
Jlousc of Lords, and which contains sentiments which 
ought never to be forgotten, nor be remembered without 
lionour to those by whom they were inscribed on the 
jourinils of that House. Twenty-lbur peers protested against 
the third reading of the Sepb'iinial Bill, because frequent 
parliaments were of the fundamental constitution of this 
kingdom ; because the House of Commons ought to be 
cliosen by the p(‘ople, and an hen continued for a longer 
time than they were chosen for, they wcu’c then chosen by 
the parliament, and not by the people. They conceived 
that the bill, so far from preventing corruption, was rather 
increasing it; for the longer parliament Avas to last, the 
more valuable to corriiptors would be the purchase; and 
tlnit all the reasons Avhich had been given for long parlia- 
nuaits ANOuld be good for making them perpetual, Avh’ich 
Avould be an absolute subversion of the third estate. Such, 
sir, was the protest of these ])cers ; amply justified at once, 
for the price ol' boroughs immediately ro^e fifty per cent 
in the market, and it AVC'ut on increasing until it Avas 
checked by the lleform Bill, an'Ik'ii a dilferent mode of sale 
of votes and of ironseienee Avas introduced. 

A\ ell, sir, succeeding, then, to these ])rinciples and to 
tliis contest, can avc for an instant alloAV that they are 
si’ttled by the Kefoiin Bill ? — that it is to be taken as any 
llung like a liiud adjudication of tliis great question? Me 
demur to this, because the Iteform Bill is not Avliat at the 
(Hitset it })r()fessed to be. As that Bill first came before the 
House of Coininons, A\lienevcr a constituency fell heloNV 
three hundred voters, the neighbouring parishes and dis- 
tricts were to be called on to ANipe awav so foul a blot upon 
the very notion of representation, as constituencies of three 
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hundred householders. By the Reform Bill, as it iirst 
stoQ^l, the length of the duration of parliaments, ami the 
question of seeiirity — that is, safe and unbiassed voting — 
these were left open questions. Every body understood 
that they were to be adjudicated at a future tiuu:, and 
under other circumstances; and it was not presumed for a 
long time that these were to be precluded from discussion 
or ado])tion, but tlu'v wctc still looked u])on as a material 
])art of that course of h'gislalion on which we had entered. 
Now, sir, ten or fifteen years before the Reform Act was 
passed. Lord John Russell deedared, in his jdace in the 
House of Commons, that there were a million of persons 
in this country fitted to exercise the fraiudiise, and not 
possessed of it. Did the bill enfranehiso that million? 
Why, wc have scarixdy more than a million of voters now, 
with all the incnuisc* of knowledge which lias taken phujo 
since that time, with the schools that have been mnltijilieal, 
with the institutes, colleges, and various provisions for the 
growth of tlui peojde in attaimmaits, and in fitness for the 
exercise of th(*- franchise. There must now, then, according 
to that classification, be an accumulation of pvTsons well 
(pialilicd, but still c\clud(‘d; which more accords with Mr. 
linnufs calculation than with the present views of my Lord 
John Russell. Now, sir, the notion of the Ih'form Hill 
being a final settlcnumt seems sonudhing like given up in 
those (juarters from which resistance has been so long (‘\pc- 
rieuced. We are to have, it secuns, when the })ropcr 
time shall eome,^^ — and 1 think something has hapjKUKul 
since that answm’ w’as given tv) hasten the period, — we are, 
1 say, to have some mwv peu’sons, or new class, admitted 
within the boundaric's of the (constitution; but still tlierc 
are evident indie^ations that it will b(i on the, principle, 
and in tlie spirit, of the existing Reform A(;t, and not on 
that broad principle and more generous spiiit which 
characterise the plans of reform supported by this Asso- 
ciation. 

Now, sir, the Reform Bill lias sonmtimes he(;n called a 
compact/^ The Conservative's arc in the; habit of saying, 
^^You gave the Jleform Bill, we acarepted it, and there; is 
ail end of the matter/^ But they did not aeetept it without 
damaging it by their Chandos clause, whicli admits a 
dependent class in large iiuriihcrs, wliilst it k(;cps out indc- 
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pendent persons in yet larger numbers. But even if the 
Whigs can riglitly sliy they did give it, and if the Tories 
can alilnn, Wo accepted it” still, I say, what is that to 
us, the; people of lilngland ? Who gave them authority to 
barter between them our rights and liberties ? The free- 
dom of Kiiglishnum is not a tiling to be given by AYliigs, or 
to lie witliludd or accepted by Tories. Nor was the Reform 
IVill a compact between the Whigs and the pcojile. They 
were, indeed, supported by the people; and where would 
they have bc;en had that not been the ease? But did they 
gi\e the ])eoj)l(j the Reform Bill, after all ? AVhere were 
they wluai King AVilliam lY. Hung Lord (Irey, by refusing 
to (ireate pikers? Why, there was an end of the Whig 
pouer; there was an (aid ot‘ tluar promise to the people, 
tlnit il tliey would only kc(‘p cpiic^t, Governnumt would do 
it ail for them. Tlu^y trmd their strength, and tluiy failed ; 
and it was the great popular demonstration, from John o^ 
Groat’s to the IjaiuVs End — it was the magnificent atti- 
tude, so calm and so resolute^, assumed by the jieople of 
Ihighind on that occasion — that made even the heart of 
'Ghe Iron Duke’^ to quail within him, that told him he 
might have been the victor in a hiindnal battles, but that 
he was not di'slincd to be a victor over the will of the 
pi'oplc of Jhigiand. The Whigs gave us th(‘ Reform Bill? 
It was we that gave the Whigs the RcTorm Bill. And how 
did we do that? ]ly a givater extent of heart-felt uniiiii 
among the dillerent (‘lasses of people in this country — of 
tlu' ditleivnt I’anks of society, of the ditrerent sets of poli- 
ticians —than had ev(T before been evinced. Wo did it by 
tlu* union of those who wcu’c content with septennial par- 
liaments, and with the framdiise then provided -those who 
wished for triennial and those who wished for annual 
jiarliaments — all classes of jiolitieians combiiuG in carrying 
th(‘ Reibrin Jlill. And, sir, they did it, I think, vvith a 
(dc'ar understanding. The great mass of the working pecrple 
of this country saw that the bill would not eiiframdiisc 
them, that the sutlrage it gave would stop with the middle 
ela>ses, and that they themselves would still be excluded ; 
yet, with a gcnuu’osity and nobleness of spirit which did 
them honour, they waived tlicir own rights, and they helped 
the middle olassc's to gain their freedom ; and shame on 
the middle classes of this country if tliat union is ever for- 
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gotten ! I say, sir, tliat was a pledge — an implied pledge, 
and a sacred one — on the part of the middle classes of tliis 
country, that whenever the opportunity shouhl serve, the 
power being in tlieir liauds, they would again unite with 
tin; working classes throughout the kingdom, and would 
cooperate with them in an attempt to gain that for the 
excluded ])ai'ty which had already been gaiiuid J‘or those 
who \\(we ]nelud('d in this extension of the sullVage. 

Now, 1 take Air. llume^s motion to he an attempt to 
fulfil this ])ledg(i. 1 will not say — 1 never have said on any 
occasion whatever — that that motion perhudly comes up to 
what the inherent right of tlie |)eophi recpiires ; hut 1 do 
say that it conibiiuis a larger number of sup[)orters than 
any other jdan (am or will combine. 1 say that the diller- 
enec betw(^en it and the more consistent theory is pracdically 
so small, that whihi the ehamai of getting th(^ one is greater 
than getting the other, I think we should go for this; for 
although it may leave half a million luumfranehised who 
ought to possc'ss th(i Iranclnse, yet it will add to the con- 
stituency something like three millions of voters; and what 
power will stand against their infiueime then? 1. rejoice to 
see the way in which this measure is taken. 1 know not 
whether the meeting generally has seen the resolutions 
passed by that gia^at body of Chartists in the north who 
hold tlieir jiublic meetings in Manehestin’. Tiii'y ari^ an 
admirable set ol' resolutions. 1 will not occupy your time 
by leading all of them; but there are two or three which 1 
wish to bring before the notice of the meeting, because 
they realise thi 3 subject 1 undertcK^k to discuss in this 
address, — tluiy exhiiiit practically the True Spirit ot Reform. 
The third of thi;sc resolutions runs thus : “ 'fhat many 
years of bitter ex])cricnce have taught us the m‘(;(issity of 
the friendly union and eoiiperatioii of all sections of political 
reformers that such a union would be so [xnverful in its 
fcatuivs that nothing could withstand it; that th(3 pn^sent 
political crisis is a gn^at opportunity for a union being 
brought about, and to accomplish its (aids. We thcrelore 
resolve to assist and give the right hand of fellowship to 
all men who are essaying to gain any measure ol reform 
that shall elevate the down-trodden mass(;s of our country- 
men.^^ The next resolutiou gocis on to. say: That we 
receive with satisfaction the address recently put forth by 
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the National Parliamentary and Financial Reform Associ- 
ation, signed hy Sir Joshua Walrnsley, and we liei^l)y 
tender tliein our licarthdt thanks and support; believin’^ 
that in so doini^ we sc'ck to fiirtlier the principles of oui‘ 
Chart(u-, and shorten the way to the enfrancliiscmcnt of 
tlie industrious inillions/^ Let tlu'sc resolutions be met, 
sir, by a (‘.onespondin^ spirit. From one end of this coun- 
try to the oilier, let us have an end of this line of demar- 
cation hetw('en those who may i»o different Icuigths, but 
who have; a common object — the rendering of this a self- 
ti^ovcrncd nation — and I think tliat such a union Avill 
yi(‘ld a. far j^n'atcr measure of reform, and tliat speedily, 
than my Lord John Russcdl is, as I understand, conteni- 
jdatinji'. 

I cannot, however, omit all notice of the theory w hich 
that nobh; lord still holds, and wliicdi w'as Avilh some for- 
mality jM’opoundcd on a late occasion. It may be well to 
see ('xa(!tly Avluu’ciu avc differ, lie allows that it is desirable 
to j)lae(‘ lh(^ r(‘preseutation on a Avidc'r basis, and give an 
inU rc'st to a gr(‘ater number of the sid)jects of the Qik'CU 
in maintaining our institutions. AYhy not in ‘Mm[)roviiig'^ 
our inslitui ions, as well as ‘Mnaintaining^^ them? But, 
he says, cannot conceive that a House of Commons, 
merely repn'se nting numbers, AAOuld nv.t in harmony Avitli 
th(' monarchy, a hereditary House of Tjords, and an Es- 
tahlislu'd diurch/^ 4’hen Avhy cannot my Lord Jolrti 
lluss('ll eoneeive that? Docs he think that these institu- 
tions ai’c not good enough to commend themselATs to 
neoph' t)f common sense? Does h(i nu'an to make this 
very impeafeetion a reason for Avithholding tlieir rights 
from those nho, as lu; apprehends, may i'ut(‘rtain a diifer- 
ent o[nnion upon this subject? Why, sir, Avhere is the old 
W hig toast and doctrine of “ The Sovereignty of the Peo- 
ple”? AVhat is an Lstablislied Cdiurch, Avhat House 
of Lords, what Royalty itself, according to the old Whig 
doetriue, Imt emaiiatious from tln^ sovereignty of the peo- 
ple,” existing for and by the people alone? vSir, 1 say the 
}H'o])le have a right, if they pic ase, to deal Avith all these. 
Assuredly thev have the right to deal Avith an .Esta])lishcd 
Cle.ireh, Avhieli is only' a civature of the ^tate; Avhosc Prayer- 
hook is the long sehc'dule of mi Act of Parliament, passed 
in the reign ot ChurRs 11. ; Avhicli re])catcd]y boasts of its 
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connection with the State, and thereby avows its own sub- 
jugJted coiiditioii. Assuredly it is in the power of the 
people to decide whether wisdom ])e or be not lu'reditary, 
and wliethcr so large a portion of it does desecaul from 
father to son as to make that mode of legislation (l(\sira])le. 
Not that tliere is any ])articular outcry about the House of 
Lords at tliis time; nor miu‘h, indeed, about the l^^stab- 
lished Church: the outcry is rather Iw tlio Established 
Churcli against the aggression of a nou-establislu^d Cburch. 
But still wc tleclare the p(M)plc liavc^ a right to dc'al with 
these matters. As to lloyalty itself, — and tliere, sir, Tjord 
John Russell liad little occasion to make this remark at 
such a time, for when has tluTC been less dIsc'outi‘ut in the 
country as to the character or conduct of the sovercagu ? 
Never. 1 am old enough to remember three sovtaeigns 
before this, and all the j)opularity that each ofilu'ui liad 
put together, and multiplic'd twentyfold, vvonld not amount 
to the [)o[)ularity enjoxu'd by Uucmi V^ictoria. If tlu're be 
any imimlation implic'd here, and it looks sonunvhat lik(^ 
it, I say that irujiutation is a calumny u[)on the ])C‘ople of 
this country; but I say that if royalty should, in tluuHuirsc 
of years, show it.self inconsistent with the well-being of the 
country, — if it should I'orfeit its claims to immunity, by 
invading the liljcrties of the subject, — if it should e(‘asc to 
fi^lfil the henelit, whatever that may be, for which its (jxist- 
cnce is cheerfully recognised by the p(,‘ople, — then the 
people have a right to deal wdth that as with oth(‘r institu- 
tions. We do not hold the monstrous faith of millmns 
madi^ for one ; we are not the born property of hereditary 
possessors; wo have monarchy as an institution with which 
we are content, but which, shoidd wc not prove content 
w'ith it, we have a right to abolish. 

Lord Jolin Russell thinks it should be the object of 
every man who apjiroaeluis the sid)ject not to create a 
House of Commons w hich should be a sepai’ate and indo 
pendent power, jarring with all our institutions. Well, 
then, he would have it a d(‘pendent power, not jarring with 
our otlu‘r institutions, — Lords, or Establisluid (diurcli, or 
whatever they may be. J'liis is not desiring the cnlran- 
chiseinent of the people ; this is a plan for giving them 
votes, provided there is full security they will use; those 
votes just in the particular way, and no other, in which it 
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is (losirod by the parliamentary donors. Sir^ the very 
objeet of a man’s j)Ossessinj^ a substantive existence in*'tlie 
State, of bein^ enframdiiscd, is this, — that lie may exercise 
an iTidcpemhait judj^nnent, and that his representatives may 
be as indejiendent as he is when truth and justice require 
it, aTid not r*andully to keep himself in conformity to our 
otlaa’ institutions.” T shall be glad, however, to find the 
noble lord doing any thing. I am not for n'ji'cting the 
smallest irnaisiin' of reform, and I am very glad he has 
found out his blunder about finality. He came to that 
opinion mindi too soon. In fact, the Whigs in this reform 
labour have revers(‘d tin? plan which in a late report of 
a fa(!tory ijispi'ctor it was stated that some mill-owner in 
the north adojited with his workpeople. He had them 
rung in in tln^ morning by the engineer, and rung out at 
niglit liy tin; fireman. The engineer had a watch which 
was a ([uarter of an hour too fast, and the fireman had 
a watch which was a quarter of an hour to(> slow; so 
that the labour of the people was prolonged at both 
ends. Hnt Ijord John Russell and the Whigs begin their 
redorm work by the slow watch, and end it by tlic quick 
watch. 

Sir, in directing attention to the true sjiirit of reform, 
I assume that a great and noble cause like ours should be 
n])lield by its snjiporters in a s[)irit that corresponds wijh 
its dignity and its nobleness. 1 want to sec no vile jiarty 
tactics^ no unnuMining clamour, no tricks such as arc re- 
sorted to to cairy some measure of the day. Ours is not a 
measure' of that (h’scrijitiou. We have a past. Mr. DTsraeli 
has sometimes boasted for Ids party that, although crippled 
now, tlK'v hav(' het'u a great ])arty; that they have done 
things iH'eorded in history ; that they have their traditions. 
fSir, w v. have our traditions. ’ Faintly and hastily I have 
sketched the progrc'ss of reform from the very beginning of 
r('pri\s('ntative government, and its coiirdinatc^ progrcvss with 
that of re[ir('S(Mitation. W(' have our past in the Idstory of 
our country ; tliosc by whom reforms were concciv(ul, and 
by vhom they were won, and by whom a portion of them 
were ('stablished. We have onr alliances with great names 
in till' history of our country; men who in jddlosophical 
retirement, like Sir Thomas ^lore, have conceived in their 
I'lopias of a more prosperous state of society; — they have 
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early been of our principle's — the ]\Iiltons, and tlic Lockes, 
and* otliers, shedding a brighter lustre upon our country 
than all the deeds of its warriors, or even its statesnien; — 
they pleaded ^vith their gigantic powers in this same cause 
of leforin. Ours were the warriors of the Conimonwealth, 
and ours were tlui martyrs ot‘ the llestoration. From that 
time to this there has been a siiecessiou of men, belonging 
ill later periods to the huinbh'r classes, but showing an 
intelligence and integrity worthy of any period; a cause 
containing such names as that of Thomas Hardy and the 
men of 17LH ; they perilled jwospeets, lilx'rty, and life in 
this cause : and thesi; in long sneei'ssiou havii handed it 
down to us. We have to su])port it worthily. II ('re is 
something greater than physical, hereditary (h'seent ; here 
is generation after gi'TU'ration : heirs each of the sjiirit of 
those v*’ho went before, following them in stniggli's the 
most ardiKUis, enduring jwivations afti'r their high (Example, 
endeavouring to apply their suecc'ss, and to rc'.alise what to 
them were only the blissful visions of futurity in tli(?ir inia- 
ginatious. 

Sir, wc hav(i our past and our future'- too. They are 
connected. We have been called 'Hlestruetlva^s.^^ It is a 
thorough misunderstanding, if it be not wilful untruth. 
All that wc desire has its foundutioii, or its i*oot, in tlu', 
past. ^riu-U’e is not a thing, even teehnically, lor which w(i 
have not prceech'iit, M('n in I his eountry ha vii had annual 
parliaments, tlnw have* voted hy liallot, tlu'y have had, by 
imjdicatioii, tlie suffrage. Lord .John Itussell hims(’ll‘, in 
OIK' of his early reform speecdies, stall'd that every house- 
holiler iu a borough liad fonni'rly a riglit to vote for mmri- 
bers of parliament. We oidy ask that of wbiidi tliii indiiia- 
tious are evident in the past; we ask tlu^m frei'ly developed 
and applii'd to the intelligi'iiee and the condition of tlie 
present gi'ueratioii. W'e allow no slavery now ; and we 
demand, then, for all, if slavery has ei'ased, the rights 
wdiieli were claimed for freemen as far baek I'-vim as the 
tyrant John. If the CJiartiu’, as wc have often been told, 
did not benefit the serf, why, when smfdom ceasiid, the 
l)enefit ought to liave been coextensive with human exist- 
ence. The term slave class^^ has often heCn objectiid to 
by certain parties, hut what else is a man who, iu a govern- 
ment carried on by representation, has no share in the 
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election of a representativ(3 ? Sir, our future — it may be 
tljroufjh a lon^ j)cr.s|)cctive, but it is ^n-and and glorioifs — 
it is that of j^rouiii" intelligence with extended right; it is 
that of the fusion of classes, th(3 swamping of* class interest 
in the great common interest; it is that of men who 
kiKAV thenr rights, and, knowing, dare maintain it is that 
of a seir-g(»v(‘rned nation, clearly apprehensive of its own 
gre'atest and b('st intcTe'sts, and in whose hands, there^fore, 
those int(‘rests are safe against either internal oppression or 
foreign invasion. And in our way to that consummation 
an' many good things to h(^ en joycal : the lighhming of the 
hni‘d(‘ns of taxation; a more (apiitahle adjnstnu'iit of them; 
the jiressnre rcfiioved from tlie springs of i]idustry; a feeling 
of fraternity, taking the plac(‘ of the rivalry of mutually 
anathematising (dmrclu's; and eventually talent — talent 
a]id ehaixu^tcr- -tilling tlnar ])r(>])er places in the world, and 
as adapttal for political organisation and arrangement heung 
in llu^ si'uts of power, however low ly the situation in which 
their poss(‘ssor may have been born. 

W hy, sir, how' far we arc olfthis ! The other day, tlic 
l( :uler of a frc'e-trade ministry being virtually out of otUcc, 
to wlioni does he b(‘tak(^ liiimselfy W hy, lu' advises lier 
Maj('sty to send foi’ my Lord Stanley; he knowing and 
declaring that Lord Staulcy^s ministry would he a groat 
wrong to this country, an injnstiei^ too had to be home, 
and tliat it would be re(!titic(l, not by parliament, wliere; 
thi^ jieople liav(i no sntlieieut voie(‘, but that it would pro- 
duce confusi(ni throughout the country, and plunge society 
into 1h(' most liorribU* calamiti('s; yet, stx'ing all this, he 
ad\iscs her Majesty to scud for Lord Stanle\ 1 W hy ? Be- 
cause he liimndf is the leadt r of onc' ])arty of the aristo- 
cracy, and Tjord Stanley is tlie Uanh'r of tlie antagonistic 
])arty. Lord Stanley had not beaten him; he was not put 
in a minority 1)y Lord StanUy’s ])arty in the House' of 
Lommons. lie had bec'u put in a minority, — true ! but it 
w as by the members of the people’s party. Wdiy, sir, I 
(‘(udd bettt'r understtmd, accordiug to the etiquette of 
sueh uuitters, that he should have advised her ^Majesty to 
sctld for ^Ir. Loi-ke King and ^[r. Ilumc, than that he 
shoald havt' advised Lord Stanley to be sent for. .But this 
is the result of letting the nation or government be placed 
in the hands of certain families. There is a little knot of 
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families called ^^Wliigs/^ and another little knot of families 
called Tories they take the government by turns, and 
when one of them gets into a hobble, then the other is called 
in, and has its turn in the disiributioii of the good things of 
government and of corru])tioii. 

Sir, I say to this National lleform Association, — pursue 
your object in an intelligent, decided, and high-inind(;d 
manner. Let there be a moral fec^ling amongst you, which 
will make a man as willing to confess that In; has put his 
hand into othcT people’s pockets as that he has taken a 
bribe to bias him in his vote. Let sucli pe()j)l(^ feel that 
they ar(5 as felons in the class to which llu'v hi^Iong. Let 
them know' that you will not toloraU' the various Ibrms of 
bribery, and those absurd and beastly indulgtau'C's to w hi(di 
they were so addi(;t('d, and in Avhicli thosi^ w ho mala^ them- 
selves the agents of (;()rru[)tion in the land are in tlu‘ habit 
of working. ^Vhy, sir, the aecjounls of the recent election 
for the Falkirk Burghs is enough almost to make one 
blusli for one’s nature ! We ar(5 told therii that the voti'rs 
were, in such a state of beastly intoxication, that they w'i‘j’(^ 
lying about the paths in all dinotions ; that you wvw. not 
sfjfi^ in driving a carriage, lest you should driven ov(‘r them ; 
that some were with their heads in thi^ lualgc', and others 
with their h^t in tlie luKlge ; that tlu'y were sc^attorcul 
aliyost in all sorts of w%ays, from whi(,*h hinnainty tuj’iis 
sickening and nwolting. is this to be ciHlured? Is it to 
be endured that the common plan ofean\assing ami co- 
ercing the conscience should bi‘ [)cr.sev(‘rcd in ? I s.iy to 
the members of this Association — and I would say it if my 
voice would reach its members throughout the country - 
set youi’ faces st(‘rnly against this; jio matt(‘r w'hether 
M’hig or I’ory, or w hoever may be the (amdidati' that r(‘sorts 
to such means; they are Jiot the partic‘s to thial wuscly, 
fairly, and truthfully by you, w^heii they have accom[)lished 
the object of their ambition. 

c nc('d tin; [)]’ot(*ction of the ballot from s(;enes of 
this kind. T am not an advocate for the ballot in itself. I 
say it is a i)ainful and degrading thought, that siicrecy 
sliouhl be nec(!ssary in the (^xenase of th(‘ j)roiidest duty of 
acitiz(ai; but so long as tin? great ami inllmmtial classes 
persist ill corrupting the pccjjde, — so long as they persist 
also in intimidating the people, — 1 say protection is the 
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right of (‘very man wlio rniglit suffer in his circumstances 
as no oiu? should h (3 (compelled to suffer. T vcncrat^j the 
martyr wlio lu-aves all tliis ; but I would take away the 
])ow(ir of infliclin;^ martyrdom througliout the country, 
\Vhy, wliat a position it is ! T remember the story of a 
brew(n’, in tlu! time of oiui of Sir Trancis Burdettes 
el(‘.eti()us for Wc'strniuster. The brewer served tlie king ; 
and it is said tliat lu; had had a hint from a higli (puirtcT 
as to Ids vot(‘ at the ehx^tion. The poor man said: “ What 
am 1 to do? if I vote for Sir Francis Burdett, I sliall brew 
no moiH^ for t]\v, king; and iff do not vote for Sir Francis 
Burdett, 1 shad ])rew no mon; for any body else.^^ Well, 
sir, something like that is the condition to which tens of 
thousands of the tradesmen of this country arc reduced 
wdicnev(‘r an (deetion comes round. The law should throw 
ov(‘r them tlu^ broad shield of its protection by setTCcy ; 
and 1 think the n’sult would be, that, in the course of a 
single g(‘neration, that dull body to learn — tlu; aristocracy 
of the country — would at length be taught the lesson, that 
it had no more to do with how a tenant or a tradesman 
vot(‘d, than it had with whom he married, or how he said 
his prayc'rs. 

Fursiu' (’('form in the. spirit of indej)endenco, avoiding 
all abuse and low party tactics. Remember that it is an 
in(('ll('(*tual subj('ct ; understand its bearings; be r(‘ady. to 
give a reason for it. Have something more to say tlian 
what the llnies calls it,-— that it is 'Hhc usual thing.^^ 
Ijct it b(' usual with you to show how and why you d(‘sire 
it ; that you look to the intlueiu'i^ of the })Cople, and to the 
pr()t(*cti()n of their iutcn'sts. You look not merely to 
economy and saving, you look to the prosperity as well 
as the fiH'cdom of your country. It may l)e a long work 
yet for some of us: perhaps, for some of us at least, it 
w ill be a life-long work. It is w orthy of it. ]M any have 
liv(‘d for it, — some have died for it. \Vc follow' them 
in this course ; and by a stern frown on every dendietion 
of principle, by a s])irit of union and kindness in the 
various classes of soei('tv thus hcrmoniously combined, by 
abstaining from all absurd threats of violence — it is not 
violence that can ever serve the cause of reform— let us 
show' ourselves worthv successors of the jjreat men who have 
gone before in this cause, — of the multitude who before 
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have nobly striven in this cause. It is the greatest and 
the b^st causes for Mdiich we can engage in [)oliti(*al action; 
and if you shenv that you deserve to be vietoiious, that 
desert will hasten, aggrandise, and render more benefieial 
the moment of victory. 

[The other speakers at tliis iiieetinir were the President, T. J. 
Serle, Ksq., Charles (iilpin, Psq., John Thwaites, Ksep, 11. II. Iveii- 
iiedy, Esq.j and II. J. Slack, Esq.J 



THREE SPEECHES 


Ih'Vn'i'i'nl ttf. lifihl to coiuji'itfvlitU Ml'. Fox OH Ilia rttuni a 
sixotiff firm’ as M.P. for O/dham. 

[At tho first of tlieso Meetin^^s, held at Oldham on February 4. 1853, 
ii crimson velvut purse, containing 11:^ sovereigns, — the nuinl)er 
of tlie majority by wliieh ho was returned, — was ])rescnted to jMr. 
Fox by th(‘ ladies of Oldham, together with a signet-ring, hearing 
tho inscription: Fdiication the birthright of all.” At the second 
irieeting, lield also at Oldham on February 7, b^53, a silver ink- 
stand and goM pen were presented, the former ])earing the inscrip- 
tion : “Presmited to W. J. Fox, Fsq., for ( ddhatir, by a few 
of tho non-(dect.ors of that Itorough, for his able and zealous 
advocacy of tlioir political rights, and their moral and intellectual 
elevation.” And at the third meeting, licld at Iloyton on 
February 12, l.s.-)!), a silver medal was presented, bearing on one 
side tlie inscription: “Presented to W. J. Fox, Fsep, ^I.P., as a 
token of respect, by a number of boys bidonging to tho l>orough of 
Oldham and on the other ; “ Free Trade ;ind Ileligious Liberty.”] 


No. I. 

SFKh^ClI AT OLDHAAL 

Frfiraai'i) 4M, 1853. 

Mu. CiiAiuM v\, Ladies, and (unithution, — AVords arc want- 
ing to inn to express the (‘motions witli which .1 receivo 
this handsome and sniistantial memorial, s« gracidhlly and 
hc'autifnlly pn'sented by tlie lady deputed for that purpose. 
I eaiinot hut feel that this is, indeed, tlie jirondcst tribute 
wliieh a political man can ]jossihly receive. 1 had it to be 
the noblest reeognitiou of whatever I may have done in the 
field of polities, for this reason, tliat wluui womaiFs heart 
is tonclual by jiolitieal mo\ements, when womaiFs moral 
sense accords with tlie exertions of man in the storms of 
public life, yon may he sure there is something more in it 
than a mere party (jiiestiou, — something more than a mere 
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struggle for power. There is in it that which appeals to 
the commonest and purest principles of onr nature; tluTC 
is something Avhich tends to the edification and elevation of 
humanity. Tt is on this account I feel so strongly this 
testimony from the mothers and daught(‘rs, iron# the wives 
and sisters, of the electors and non-ch'ctors of the borough 
of Oldham. I feel it more from tlicm than from tlu'ir 
husbands, sons, and fathers, because 1 rc'gaid woman as 
the conscience of politics, its moral sense, that which argues 
its refinement and its exaltation ; that which marks it 
morally as well as politically, and indicati's to us the path 
which, with our rougher means and in our rougher way, w('. 
should endeavour to trace. Some will say, cwn in this 
day, as it has often been said before, and may still, perhaps, 
be said in some dark corners of the country,— some will say 
that woman has nothing to do w ith jiolitics. iiy^ if 
woman has nothing to do with }K)lities, an honest man 
ought to have nothing to do with ])<)liti(!s. Hut have to 
do w'ith politics. Hu,‘y keep us pure, siiujde, just, (‘arncst 
in our ('xcu’tions in politics and juiblie life. They have to 
do w ith it, because, w hilst the portion of man may be, by tin? 
rougher labour of the head and hands, to work out maii}^ 
of tiie griiat results of life, the peculiar fuiu'tion of woman 
is to spread grace and softiu'ss, truth, btaiuty, benignity, 
overall. Nor is woman confined to this sort of inlliuuice ; 
in fact, I w'isli that lier direct, as wadi as her indirect, in- 
fluence w ere still Itirger than it is in the sjihiax' of politics. 
Why, we trust a woman with the se(‘ptre of this realm; and, 
adc([ii;itc to making piors in the State, and l)isho|)s in tlu^ 
Cliurcli, surely she must he adeejuate to sending lu'r repre,- 
sentative to the lower House. 1 know' tln^ time may not lie 
come y(-*t for mooting a (juestioii of this sort; hut I know', 
also, that the time will come, and that the tinui must come, 
and that woman will he something more than a mere ad- 
jective to man in political matters. SIuj will hceoriie a 
substantive; also; and why not? If she; eh()os(;s, every 
woman w*ho holds stock in the Kast-India C'ompany shares 
in tlie election of the directors of tbe Ikist-lndia House, wlio 
elect those wdio govern our vast Indian emiiire. Any 
woman who holds East-lndia sto(;k iiomiiiatcs those wlio 
nominate the rulers of our mighty orimital territory. In 
many of our large parochial matters — in the parrdi of ^Fary- 
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lebone, itself as larj^c as a county, and with its array of 
numbers and pro])crty — women who arc houscholdcrsi vote, 
and vote by a mode analogous to tliat of the ballot. There 
is a list of the (;andidat(is left at their residences, and they 
strike outitliose names of wliicli tlu^y disapprove, and leave 
in the names of those of whom they apju’ovc ; and thus they 
exercise their iiiiluenee on the general result of parochial 
iiianag(‘m(‘iit. Tlien in Lower Canada women vote for 
re}jres(*ntativ(;s. All those who inherit certain freeholds, 
l)y a traditionary custom from their forefathers, exercise the 
elective franchiser there, and no complaint that 1 know of 
has ev(‘r lj(‘en mado of its being abused. 

However, 1 speak not of such a thing as^of immediate 
and ])ressing urgency in this country, but as that which I 
am not ashamed or afraid to look forward to. This is a 
matter we ought not to blink, as a matter of pibiciple, as 
something which will come in this country, if it is to be a 
fi’ce country, and if the laws which aft'ect all are to be 
assented to by all. Women havir not been wanting in the 
most arduous and stirring times; they have not been want- 
ing in whateverr could mitigate thcr sulierings and stimulate 
the e\(rriions of those who were engaged in arduous 
conllici. 

]\lany yeai’s ago, I was acquainted with William Hone, 
w ho fought the battle of the fret'dom of the ])ress witli the 
gi)vernm('nt and the aristocraey, and w ith courts of justidr — 
a man w ho was tried for many long hours, on three succes- 
sive' days, on diH'erent indictments. First, by Chief- Justice 
Al)l)ot, who was then pushed aside by Lord Ellenborough, 
who as much as said to Iiim, You do }iot know’ how to 
convict a I'adieal — 1 do; let me come on to the bench but 
Hone obtained the verdict of three juries. What w as the 
position of my j)oor friend? . When this array was before 
him, his lu'art sank w ithin him ; some thoughts of his wife 
and ten ehihlren crossed his mind ; he thought of the future 
w ith the ])resent ; all the perils of political martyrdom arose 
in his sight, and he said, It must not be, 1 shall not 
stay : 1 w ill estreat my bail, and be off to America and 
his wife said, “You have braved them thus far; you have 
challenged those powers; you have dared them to the con- 
tliet ; do not leave your children the disgrace of knowing 
that you shrank from it when the moment of trial camc.^^ 
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Inspirited by licr, he w ent on and succeeded ; and so will 
man succeed wlien w'oman points the path of duty, and 
urges him to the conliict, however arduous that conlliet 
may be. 

When English arms w(‘re victorious in France, the fair 
Maid of Arc redeenu'd her country; and wdien tlie Freneli 
overran Spain, tin* ^laid of Saragossa aggrandised even the 
antique bravery oftlie Spanish nation. Women are eap- 
a])le of deeds like t]ios(‘; and, if it considmvd that their 
general sphere slnndd be conlined to tlui discharges of houst;- 
hold duties, it is as the genii of our hearts and ofonr Iiomes, 
and not as drudges, that \\c, should there n'gard tliem ; 
and Avoe be to the man who d.ares not (*arry Jns politicos to 
his ow'ii hearth and ti reside, and tell his w ifi* his leelings, 
his principles, his motives, claim the synij)athy of woman 
in the (‘xertions of man, and so give thian eonsi*i*ration and 
an earnest of the Divine sanction. ^Ihi'y are the })ledge of 
the snei^ess of every great and good cause. 1. rinnend)er 
when the anti-Corn-Law agitation had gone on for several 
years, then* came a gnuit movi'iiumt of the women in its 
favour; there w'ere gatherings in diftiu’ent parts of the 
country, and Mr. Cobden exclainuul with didight on thi^ 
occasion, We shall win now' tin,* women are for us.^^ So 
T say of itidbrm, w'c shall win w hen the women show them- 
selves in favour of it. So I say of the contliiit which is yet 
to uomc; and why? ]t has b(.*cn so since the world began. 
AVhat great work has been accomplished without woman’s 
aid? Would the emancipation of tin.* slave have been 
aceomplislu'd had it not been for the im|)nlse of strength 
and ejicoiiragemcnt from their .sympathy ? We may go 
back to the origin ofonr religion. AN'ho in the New'-Testa- 
incnt ri-'cord a})pear as the most earnest snpportiirs of the 
great Founder of Christianity aiid of their leader and 
Saviour? We find womi*ii following, ministering to his 
wants and necessities, and sympathising in his sorrow. We 
never lind them among the brutal multitude, shouting 
“ Crucify him but whereverthe success ofthat puri^ system 
of religion was to be promoted, they w'crc the last at the 
cross and the first at the sepulchre in every place ; and 
thus they gave Christianity tlieir evidence that it is in 
accordance w ith the best and purest sympathies of human 
nature. 
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I would say, if our spheres are different, they yet har- 
monise. I would say to man and woman, in political 
movements, as an elegant poetess, j\lrs. Barbaiild, said to 
the scholars of Eton College, imagining their future destiny 
in the scrvic<', of the country : 

‘‘Their different powers in different spheres displayed, 

Like Mended liarinony of light and shade, 

Willi friendly union in one mass shall blend, 

And those adorn the cause, and these defend.” 

But my thanks are due not only to them, but to others 
nliom 1 see congregated before me; and I can truly say, 
of all tb(‘ nieetings 1 have ever facerl — and tlu'y must have 
been many — tliis is tin? one whiidi most embarrasses and 
impairs my jiovvits of utteraneti. 1 bave faeed nieetings 
like this, of majestic nnmliers; I 1 kiv(^ faced meetings aeuti? 
and critical, Avhere ev(‘ry word and seiitenec was liable to 
be analysed, and, if tluTc were a flaw in it, detect (’d ami 
seolfed at. 1 bave fae(‘(l m(‘(*tings uproarious ami hostile, 
where a lu'ariug was seareidy to lie obtained, if it weri^ to 
lie obtained at all. But not in any one or all of those did 1 
find associations so overwhelming as ])resi‘nt tbi'ms(;lv(‘s to 
my mind at this moment. It is not nu'rely that a great 
bo^t of fri(‘ndly beings, by the accumulation, as it were, of 
their kindness, ovc'rpower tlui hrliiigs, but it is the asso- 
ciated reeolU'ctious which tluT awakmi, that crowd on nhe 
mind ; it is the thought that you, (‘lectors and uoii-clcetors, 
by arduous struggh's, by great sacrifices on your ])art, by 
mueli influeuec', by ojiposiug ri'ason to viohnice and justice 
to (’aluumy, — tliat you have', at the peril of person ami of 
property, in tin; most noble ami most nmguanimous manner, 
placed me in a ])()sition to which my thoughts, some time 
ago, nev(’r could have possibly lookc'd. You have placed 
the “ Norw ich \Veav(T-buy” in the tSeiiate of the British 
empire; ami you have dom; so from no influence of wealth, 
of station, of eoniu’ction. ^^ hy, there have been, and there 
ar(', other honourable instances of nu'n who, like myself, 
br(}d amongst the lal)ouring classes, have taken their places 
in that assembly ; hut there is this ditli'reiiee hetw ecu my 
ease and tlieirs. They Iiav(' made tlieir way by successful 
industry ; they have aecumulated wealth ; they have aeepared 
station and iidluenee by their wealth ; and on this basis 
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they have erected the fabric of their ambition. I liave 
never done tliis ; I have never sought to do this. I came 
amongst yon with no such influences : 1 have them not. 
There was only to recommend ni(' tlic simple ferveney of 
my nature in the cause of the classes in which I was born 
and bred, and to the ('levation of which my eflbrts have 
been uniformly directed. 

Tlierc has been a paragraph lately going the round of 
the papers, headed a Tiibcral (Constituency/^ stating that 
the electors of Wolverhampton returiK'd Mr. Yilliers tree 
of expense. This may be new to some; but there is nothing 
new in it to you at Oldham; it is a familiar thing. It is 
not what you consider liberality, but justice. It is what 
you have done again and again, and it gi^es me the right 
to boast — a right which few share with nu‘ in the House of 
(Mrarnons — that T have practised nothing unjust to bring 
me there, or used otlna* means than th(‘ fair exercise of 
my (‘iK'rgies ; and when T was once asked, w as there any 
bribery in Oldham, 1 answawed, ‘‘ Yes, there ^^ee 
instance, and only one, that came to my knowledge' ; and 
that w'as, that the noble and generous people of Oldham 
bl’ibcd me to be their rcprcscntjitive.’^ 

1 said that recollections were (crowding on my mind as 
T stood here, and therci continue to crowd on it nx'olha'tions 
of difl(*r(mt kinds. And w'ith the memory and wiMi tln^ 
trtoughts of active and living services, I eaiinot stand on 
this j)latfonn Avithont the memory of tlu^ scawiei’s tA' tin) 
dead. T eaiinot stand on this platform Avitliont remember- 
ing Avhat passc'd here not very long ago, — that solemn, that 
impressive scene Avhich I have no doubt re(‘urs to your 
mind, Avitliout adverting to it more this evening. At a 
distance I felt a feeling of regret avIk'u the news of that 
ocenrix'nee reached me; for. as regards Mr. Holliday, J 
Avas Avith him in a pc'culiar position. AVlnai I first a])p('ai'('d 
here in 1810, lie and 1 stood on the same •|)latf()rm in your 
toAvn hall. AVe stood tlu're as opponents. He was then 
the candidate for your suffrage. 1 I’ound liim a frank, 
truthful, generous opponent. 1 had to eomjilahi to him ot 
no mis-statement, of no calumny, of nothing ungenerous, of 
nothing that could excite any" other fei'ling tliau Unit of 
respect. As tlie course of events proeeedi'fl, he \Anthdrcw 
his pretensions; and as I had found him a frank and truth- 
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ful and generous opponent, I then found him a frank, 
truthful, and generous supi)ortcr. ‘ He acted cordially in 
the struggle of that first election in IcS 17 ; he became sub- 
sequently iny ])rop()ser on the hustings at the nomination 
day j and, in tlui recent struggle, you all know how keen 
Avas his inten'st, liow valuable liis (‘xertious. And in that 
last imp)*(‘ssive scene, he closed his life, though most uucx- 
pect(‘(lly, yet most worthily and honourably, in enforcing, 
especially on young men, a regard for principle above all 
tliiiigs ; th(^ tcmperat(‘, the reasonable, and persevering pur- 
suit of tin; true and the good. And may the lessons tliat ho 
taught tliat day, with Ids dying breath, be impressed on 
their minds (dearly, that tiie future nuiy give value to their 
chara(d('rs, and brightness to tludr eternal lu^pe ! May each 
learn from Ids memory, w'hat(;ver his polities or opinions, 
wliat(;ver his position, that as he Avas successful in his in- 
dustry, sincere in his piety, patriotic in his politics, the 
moral of Ids life and death is one Avldch, thongli trite and 
lamiliar hi iis t(‘i rns, sliould yet be insci’ibed on every mind 
and heart, that 

An honest man’s the noblest Avork of Ood.” 

And now 1 feel that jihysical iidirmityAvill scarcely perndt 
nu; to thank you ns largely and ler\(mtly as 1 Avould. JJut 
let iiK' glance at tin; gameral eondilion of the country. I 
am hapjiy av(} nu'ct in times of prosperity, in times made sb 
by the exertions eminently of one Avho is with us on this 
I'/latlorin, and in a large (h'gnx' by many of you j_)reseiit. 
ddieii* is an c’lid to all controversy now about free trade, 
because IIiom' avIio doubted, doubt no longer j those Avho 
(h ided it, (h ny it no longer. In fact, they charge their 
opponents with not going on fast enough; and, as the late 
Chancellor oi the Excluapicr said iu his budget speech: 
“.Tliey say juotcetion is dead. Not so; it is alive on the 
heneh opposite .-they have taken np onr prejudices, Avheu 
we have laid them down.'' AVell, I am glad to tind they 
luive laid tluuu down, Avhoewu’ may take them up. But 
tl'ic iniluenec' on the [iriees of food, on the imports of varmiis 
artieh's into the kingdom — on trade, on exports, on the 
slii[)ping interest, and all interests, — the results arc coii- 
s[)ieiu)us ; there can be but one voice and one feeling now' 
on the matter. 
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Nor is this the only cause of congratulation. The 
g()\Kn’nment of the country is now in liaiuls which, wlnit- 
ever suspicion tlnwc may be about some quolious, I think 
may be regarded as sale hands for free traih*, -at least, as 
lunch safer hands for free trade than those from whieli th(?y 
have taken tlie reins of government. We have, 1 think, 
seen the end of the last Toiy ministry that this country will 
('ver know. They have added to a curious fact with ri'gard 
to nnuiy Ikw}' ministries that [ireceded tluMu. ^ On lind that 
every Tory government coming into power si'cs itself behind 
the public opinion on some point orotlun* — sominjh so, that 
it must make coiua'ssions. The history o(‘ ^fory adminis- 
trations is like a j‘ceord of milestones which sliows how the 
world goes on^ and those who cud('avonr to stand still only 
serve to record its progress. From 171k), for a period of 
forty years, Toryism was rampant in this country ; and what 
tricks it ])layed! Idiere are in Oldham and tin' neigh bour- 
liood some ohl I’erormcrs, like myscilf, who iX'nuMulK'r tin; l inn; 
wlu‘U the ]lab(;as Corpus A(*t was p(;rm;inenl ly snspcanlcd, 
— wlieu men were dragged from their honu's and from their 
beds, and convexu'd to })risou — nobody kn(;\v for what, they 
themselves l(‘ast of all — and some even k(’])t there' for s('V(M'al 
years, without any distinct charge being made against tlnan, 
— when tin; press was taxed and j’ettt'rial, — when ptiblic 
meetings were iniju'ded in ev('ry [lO'sibh; way, — when 
t?j)[)rcssiou W(;nt gn'atcr It'ugths tlnin this, and ('vents 
wiiieli 1 ne('(l not rc'late now, of a sangninary character, 
took place;, and magistrates we.re thanki'd for niassactres. 
This la.sti'd forty years; and then again, in lS:i7, ilnui; was 
a I’ory ministry with (jeorg(; Canning at its head. I'lny 
did some good s(;rvi(;(; by mdoosiiig tins country from the 
car of the Holy AUiaina;. '^l'ln;y diseh.imed that im|Uons 
bond of kings against peoiple. Tln;y ^ lid tin; country 
should have nothing to do with any sindi e.oinbination gr 
conspira(;y, and they j'etroguised the iinh'jK'ndt'iiee of the 
republics of tin; N(‘W Wkirld, in order to eoi’reetthe lialance 
of tin; Old. In there was again a 1'ory ministry ; and 

what did th(;y do? Tiwy' lilierated the Dissi'iitc'is fnjin the 
disgrace of the Test and (Awporatioii Act, and they eman- 
cipated the Irish Catliolics : not from any good wall, 
avowedly not from conviction; hut the puldie opinion of the 
couutiy was not to be trilled with on this matUu’. In IS35 
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we a^ain had a Tory administration in power, the Peel and 
Wellington administration. What did they doV They 
accepted tlic Reform Act — tliat Act which they declared 
would ])cril tlic House of Lords, the king’s throne, the 
institutions, and (n'cry thing that was sacred and venerable 
in tlic country. Jn J811 there was another Tory adminis- 
tration — tli(‘.n h(‘gan tiscal reform, the tariff was amended, 
and in 1 8 HI a 1’ory administration repealed the Corn Laws. 
In eame the last Tory administration, Avhieh has pro- 

noinuH'd tlu' finu-ral oration of jirotcetion, consigned it to 
the gra\ (‘ of all tlu; Cajmlcts, wliich has left this country a 
h'gaey which must he administered to in a corrected income 
tax, in amending the probate duties, and intcrfei'ing in 
various ways with the system of class legislation which has 
hitherto [innailcd. 

J do not thank Toryism for those things; but they show 
that its tyranny has been gradually declining eveiy time 
that it has c‘onie into the ])ossession of power, — something 
sw{‘[)t awaiy from it every time, — until modern Toryism is the 
merest strip lik(' the nalueing strip of land seen when the 
tid(^ is rushing in on the edge of the seashore. AVhy, some 
tinu'ago it sciamal as ifth(‘ sliin(‘, and the si'awoi'd, and the 
grotes([U(‘ reeks of the shore, and all the da.'formity of the 
b('aeh, wei‘(* triuinjdiing over tlie retreating tide. One 
wav(' rushing in cuts down a ])ortion; another comes, and 
<)V(‘rwhi‘lms another part; anotluu’ takes yet mor(‘, — until 
tluy come on, and wc have arrived at the very last edge of 
Toryism, and tlu' maj(‘sti(* tide of jmhlic opinion rolls tri- 
umpluiui in beauty and graniU'ur over the whole extent of 
the kingdom. 

On otln r occasions 1 hav(‘ been asked many questions 
in this pkiec’. The last time I >vas here, oh ! how^ I w as 
(jnestiomal for about an hour. • I have no eateehism to say 
now. I have given but one vote since I had the honour of 
b(‘ing your nqm'sentative, and that one vote I gave with a 
sound and sali* eonscienee. It was the vote that helped to 
unseat the Herby ministry; and I say with the greatest 
pleasure here, that in this case my vote was not neutralised. 
J did not vote alone. Oldham was not on that occasion 
mystified and stnltificd by votes on both sides. You told 
for two. Ill that majority of 19 (uo very large majority) 
Oldham tidil for two, and 1 think it was a fair and honour- 
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able proportion for you to liave in that divi.sion. Tliore- 
fort3 I say, that was a vote which I glory in, because I 
think tliat the men then in power, by their \mpriu(‘iple(I 
mode of acting on the public mind, — by tlu^ nefarious at- 
tempts wliich they made in elections by bribery and ^ b;- * 
Icncc all over the country — by open violence in some pbua's, 
and by hlthy W. H.-ism in others; by eating their own 
words wholesale; by being all things to all num - -|)roniising 
any thing and every thing — shifting the grounds ev(Mi ot 
the v(‘ry (juestion on wliich we were to come to a vote — shift- 
ing the grounds every speech that was nuuh', in ordi'r that 
they might bewilder and catch some one or otlu r stray 
vote; — I say that such men deservial to be turm‘d out. 
This country is not to be governed by trickery, artifice, 
and falsehood. We dinnand fair, straightforward, boiu'st 
dealing in those with whom we d(‘al in rcspi'ct to our 
allegiance. 

I say, th(‘ budget alone was oflenei* (*nough. I [lar- 
tieularly allude to its most promiiumt fealun's,- - doubling 
the land-tax and exhmding the area of tin* tax, anti 
extending the area of tlu^ income-tax. 1 say ibis was a 
policy most unfair to the very same classt's, [jcoph; wath 
iiuionuis from 50/. to 150/. jier annum, ^riuw are the 
p(’oplo who bear the gri'at mass of indii’i'ct taxation, 
and from whom lln^ largest proportion is lakon Ibr the 
nu're lU’cessarie.s of life; and yrt it was on this (;la>s that the 
grc'at burtleu was to fall. What could be move uneijual 
than this house-tax? Mv(*n as it at jiresent exists, how 
unjust towards tin* shopkeeper! When*, in England, do 
you think the highest-rated house in the kingdom was lately 
to be found? Not in th(i palaces of prin(*es, not in the 
large and statidy castles surrounded by tlui d im. .>m;s of 
noblemen. Unlbrtunatidy, the most highly taxed house in 
the kingdom was an hotel in Brighton, dda; sho[)kc(;pcr 
has three or four times jis much to pay as tin* first noble 
of the country; and, at this very moim'nt, thi-^ uiUHpial 
rating makes the tax bear, as in its naturi; it must, seri- 
ously on the trading and operative classes, 'riicre is a 
special reason for this. A person of imh'pvmdeiit property 
chooses his abode; he jiitchcs his tent where la* liki's. lie 
can take advantage of the salubrity of one country, or tinj 
beauty of another, or the conveniences and clicapncss of a 
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third. Tho shopkeeper must liavo his premises where his 
custoiricrs most do coii<^rc;iatc/^ The labourini^ iftan 
must live where lie is witliiii reach of tlic place of his cm-* 
])l(>ymeut. Tliey are both tied and attaclied to the spot. 

ejUDiof move from it. Taxaiif)n taki's nw ungenerous 
advantaii;(’ of it, like some filthy monuTcd o(‘ a do^’ which 
wori'io a poor enw that is tetbensl within a narrow circle 
of j^-rass, a. id that cannot escapee liis vexatious inlerforence. 
Why, sii’, that was the course pursued by the Chancellor of 
tlm M\c]i('f{ui'r on this resolution. He lookcal in nnniy direc- 
tions for collecting; o})inions. lie did somc'tliiin^’ for the ship- 
owner ; he did some! hinjij for the AVcst-Iudia interest. Ih' 
intended to make the gTowers of barky a presiait of tw(’> 
and a. liaJf millions ]M’r annum — for the p;reat('st ])ortion of 
it would bav(‘ '^‘one into tlu'ir ])o<‘kcts, and not remained in 
tlios(.* of Iho (‘onsunuu*. lie did sonu'tbin^ for the farmers — 
rcMiiittiny, I think, 1(>(),()()0/. out of scheduh' lb TT(' did 
somethin^' for th(^ eh'r^ynK'n — he purposed to put them, 
oil a dillcreut footing- from other holders of a freehold 
lile interest, lie inad(‘ a eircumuavi^ation of liberality; 
be seemed to b{‘ sailing- round the world, toueluup^ at every 
social port and distributing his bountii's, until h(' came to 
tb(' land of narrow incomes and industrial labour; and there, 
instead (jfgi\ing a bonus, be li'vii'd a contribution. I say, if it 
was only for Ibis, thiy di'siu’ved tlu'ir dismission from power. 

As to llu' men who succeed tlunn, they are upon tlieir 
trial, and a fair trial they are assiiri'dly ciitith'd to. I trust 
tliat lVc(' traah’is sah' in their luinds. I do not say (juitc 
as much of the (pic>tion ofnTorm. Wc shall sc(‘ what tluy 
do nu'an to prodiu*e ; hut, without insisting on all tlii' points 
that \\v lU'cm I'vcn of gri'at importance, there are thrc'c 
essi’iitials in any ndonn scheme which arc indispensable to 
make it woi tli any thing to those who understand the (pi(‘s- 
tion. Tlu'sc three essentials an', — a large extension of the 
franeliis(‘ ; the ballot or other secairity, if it can he di vised, 
for safe voting, of which I have no knowledge; and a re- 
distribution of electoral power. Tlu’sc*, I say, arc all 
essentials. 

^riu'iv are masses that are wa ll t'utitled to the suffrage, 
and that must have it, and it is inevitable they slionld have 
it ; but what is voting unless it be free voting? ].low’ can 
it be free voting unless tlu'v have some protection from the 
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supervision of those who either use the hliulp:cou to stop us in 
oupway to the poll, or who say that wc shall feel the screw 
upon our pockets if wc dare to vote in o])positiou to them? 
Wliy, they said the ballot woidd sanction lying. T am wry 
glad to find that the ])eoplc who say this arc so ])artienlar 
about lying. It is, no doubt, a lie wlicn a man tells liis 
master or landlord that he voted one way, and actually 
voted anotlier ; but I can tell you a vrorsc lie tlian that: 
it is a still worse lie when a man goes to tlie judl and says, 

vote for A. Ih’^ — knowing in his lieart that A. B. is not 
the ]wo])erest })erson to send into the house of legislature. 
Wily, tliat is a lie, not to Ids master or his landlord, — it is 
a lie to his God, lii'^ country, and his own c*onscicne(’ ; and 
the ojieration of tliis is to spread lying throughout his lite. 
A mail is ashamed to say he vot(‘d against his opinions; 
he falsifies his opinions in order to ac(‘ommodate these to the 
vote whieli he was compi'llial to give; and tlins yon eonfer 
a sort of oinnipn'sencc cm fals(‘liood ; you strike at the very 
licart and life of truth in the maids own soul and eonseicnee. 
Then, I say, we must have a redistrihution of power. One 
liuiidrc'd and fifty thousand electors, out of about a million 
wlio are now in tlie nominal possession of the franchise, 
return a majority in the jiresent House of Commons. Is 
this fair? 

And what does an extension of the franchise mean, if 
fliert' lie no disti ihution of repri'sentativi s in proportion to 
the pojiulation, or, if you like, tin* population and tin* pro- 
perty, of the eh’Ctoral districts? What does it ni(*an? It 
is simply low(‘ring the value, of tin*. franchis(i. You have 
now ill Oldham about 2000 voters. \V(*ll, Mr. llnimds 
motion, if carri('d, would give yon 10,000 and some, odd 
liuudr(’ds. Wliat, then, is yonr position? ICach voter has 
now th{‘ nomination of tlie •two-thousand tli part of a mom- 
her of parliament; you would then liave only the sixteeu- 
thousandtli part. You would have so niueli taken from 
you, if this is to lie all, — if tlu're is to he no jiroportioii 
hctweeii the mimhm’ of (doctors, or, it may hv,j tin* amount of 
property, of a district, and tln^ number of the representa- 
tives. AVhy, is it not monstrous tliat the metropolitan 
boroughs, if you add Maiicliestcjr to them, return just 
eighteen members, and yet contain a majority of the 
present coustitiuaicy of the country? Is it not monstrous, 
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tliut if you sort the counties according to their character, 
if you take eiK^h county witli its population, w ith its pro- 
perty, and wdtli the nuinhcr of members it sends both for 
tlie county and for boroughs witliin tlie county, — if you 
apj)ly this te>t to all tiie counties in the country, and tlicn 
arrange them as they are agricultural counties, like Dorset, 
and Jlainp^liire, and Essex, and so on ; or as they ai’c manu- 
faduring ecjunties, like Lancashire and Yorkshire, and so 
on, — tliat the agricultural counties have nearly one hundred 
mor(‘ in(inib('rs than by jjopulation and property they arc 
oititled to send, while the inanufaeturing counties liave 
nearly one l)undred fewer incmbcrs than by i;()pulation and 
prop('rty tliey ar(i entitled to send. Now, that is tlie reform 
J want to see. Distribute political power. There is nothing 
gained by giving a man who has now 1(),()()0 electors, lo, ()()() 
constituents; his is but one vot(‘, — he is altogether in the 
same position. 1 want to see that we proportum ]<olitical 
j)ou('r to population and property, and make them tell upon 
the legislation. 

Another jioint on whieh I would not trust the present 
government is that oredncalion. J.ord Jolin Kussell and 
Lord Aberdeen say they are projecting an educational 
measure on the basis ol leligion. Aow', lliav('u forbid 
that I should, on this occasion or any other, say one wan'd 
against religion as an element of ulneation, because 1 
should 1)0 belsing my own -views and (jonseiiiiee. J sa^ 
there can be no education, in the jjioper, am}>l(‘, Ijigliest 
s(*nse of tlu' word, without religion. 1 say that most dis- 
tinctly. At tla^ sanu’ (inw, 1 oljcet to a govermnent selu jiie 
of education whicdi is what they call I’ounded on religion, — 
because such a ^ehem(; means leaching eati'chism, nut 
seieiiee; heeause such a scheme inwaus tiirow ing the juve- 
uih' pop\dali<.)n of tlu' country into the hands of the jiarsons, 
and nut of the philosophers ; because it tends to seclaiianise 
tlu) [)Opnlatioii, Then* are certain things which I should 
have thought no one would doubt— and your ebairmaii put 
this point to you — were important tor all. Now 1 say, it 
w ouhl be desirable if there were places— call them schools, or 
instilntes, or whatever \ou will — all over the (■ountry, where 
tin' voiiiig miglit freely learn to J'ead, to write, and to east 
accounts; where they might he taught something of the 
history, geograpliy, and institutions of their country; where 
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they might get some insight into the elements of some ;ivt or 
science eonneeted witli industrial occupations ; where they 
might have inculcated .upon them the principles of socaal mo- 
rality ; — I say it would he a good thing to have such schools, 
or institutes, call them what you will, accessible in tlu! morn- 
ing of the day, or accessible in the CNcning of the day, and 
freely accessible to all, and maintained out ofeithcr aloeal rat(' 
or a general tax, —at any rate*, inaintaiiu'd so that all might 
go and say, T want this kiiou ledge; give it nie.^’ Well, 
I do not care whether you call this edmaition or not, — call 
it instruction if you w ill, as distinguished from ediu'ation, — 
T say a government cannot educate; that is a task htwond 
the powi'rs or the' splujre of any goviirnment. It may 
instruct, and provide for instruction, but it cannot educate. 
It is thci mother must educates; it is home must ('ducate; 
it is the teaciher who is in the place of a panait that must 
educate ; it is the faithful pastor who lu'cds ilu; ailmonitioii 
to fc('(l the Sa\iourks lambs that must ('diu'ate; it is that 
faithiiil clergyman that lures to brighter worlds, and h'ads 
the way.^^ Let these educate, in the higher and nobler 
sense of the term, and educate all the j/COi)lc, of all ehissc's. 
that they may not come to the duticis of civil and scHjiai 
lile mere barbarians, nnai)h‘ to manage their own eone.erns, 
and unfit to tak(i a [)art in iidluimciug tlu* comau'iis of 
others: and I say, if tliis were done, then^ is another link 
wTdeh ought to he eoniu'ctetl witli it. I would say, h‘t 
there be such j)laces for teaching open to all ; and let not 
iiKTcly children, but young imm who art' :it v.oik in the 
daytime, and have their e\cning>, h't them go to tliest* 
places; ajid then, 1 say, when the inspector of the schools, 
or some other constituted autlnu’ity, comes rcmiid, let tlKun 
i)resent themselves bcfoi’c him for ('xaininat ion, and say, 
1 have learned what tin- govi'rnment say thes(' institutions 
shoidd teach: try me; examine me.^’ If he Ibund the 
examination satisfaettu'v, 1 would give tliat man a (a'rtiti- 
eate which would eonfi.'r the franeldse upon him as long as 
he lived, and whei'cvei- In; might he. 

I feel that 1 must say hut a few^ morc^ words. They shall 
be devoted to what 1 think the first great oi)jeet (d' public 
life — the future well-being of the working clashes. For 
tliem I think prospects are opening which are full of bril- 
liant promise. TVee trade is begiiininJi its good work for 
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them. It is only hegiiniing yet. Emigration is be- 
ginning its good work for them ; but that, too, is lonly 
beginning yet. In the last year it is calculated that a 
tlionsand persons per day left this country for Australia 
and oth(‘r rc'gions. AVcll, they leave no vacancy but what 
we can till up. AVe are better without them, and they are 
better without us. They arc our best customers^ go where 
tlu.y will. \Vc export to them as colonists at the rate of 2/. 
p(‘r li(!ad per annum, whilst our highest (^x[)orts in })ro])or- 
tion to tin; population — tlio.se to America — are only 12.s\ 
per luaid. And do they not carry with them our fashions, 
our notions? Do they not show us, when our turn or 
that of others may c^onve, howto go out and join them in tho.se 
new and promising regions? Must there not he a dimin- 
ished competition where competition has ])ress('d the most 
hardly and the most sorely u])On the state of the lahourt'r? 
Why, look at the change whi(di has ttdvcn place in the 
condition of the most d(‘feneel(‘ss class of workjx'oph^ in this 
whole mition. Th(‘r(‘ was a h'tti'r fi'cnn Lord Shaftesbury 
th(‘ oUkt day in the 'Inars ; his lordsliip was made rather 
fore hy souk' retorts of th<‘ Anu'rieaus upon the lady ])hi- 
Ianthro{)ists of Sutherland House, whom his lordship had ex- 
cited to movem(‘nt ; and Lord Shaftesbury thus r(‘pli(!.s to the 
alk'gations of the Am(‘ri(‘an writc'r. The Am (Tiean w riter 
says: ^Mioiidou contains 33, 000 uecidlewomeii, wlio earn 
on an average', only {\(L a day hy working fourt('en hoursd^ 
Shameful ('uough. Hut Iist('u how Lord Shafte^])nry replies 
to this: ^A\n oiler wais mad(‘,^‘ he says, ^Hhrougli myself, 
a short time ago, to provide* lodgings and (h*. a week foi 
two or tlirei' hundred femah* hands recpiired in the* north ol 
Kngland. ddu* proposithm was laid before tliis formerly 
sutKering class, ])nt n'jecti'd, l)ccaiise their actual condition 
was so much hcttc’r in Jjondond’ AV('ll, now', what had 
(lone this? Not any of Lord Shaftcsljury^s own pliilaii' 
thr()[)ic intcrf(*n*uccs,- no putting dow n of Mo.scs and the 
slop-sellers, — fri‘c trade, mainly, 1 tak(* it, has ;ichicvcd 
this result for the poorest, the most distresseil, the most 
helpless of our population. Does not tliat teach the lesson, 
that to their ow u clear heads, to their ow u strong liaiids, 
the* working people of this country must look, — to their own 
prudence, care, energy, and perseverance? 

Wlu'u saying this, I must advert for a moment to a 
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subject Mbicli has often in the borouirli, both in ibis place 
and <n other places, been pr(‘ssed upon niy attention. I 
allude to the Ten Hours’ Hill. I allude toil now that 1 am 
returned as one of your representatives, to say that no 
assertion of mine, howc'ver stronj>:, that no deelaration 1 
have made, in any time or place, on this subjc'ct, ^‘oes 
beyond ^\hat I at ])resent ndlu're to; and 1 am ready to act 
fully and entirely np to all that 1 have even’ said. Hut, 
while reeoi;’nisinij; the ])rineiple of .Mr. John l'''iel(h'ii’s Hill 
not to interfere with adult mal(‘ lal)our, aiul to stop exces- 
sive female labour, that of yomiu: pv'rsons and of children, 
y('t, as T am sorry to tind from tiie ix'ports of tiu’ ins[)t'etors 
tliat that Hill is extensively violated, 1 am leady to any 
reasonable leiii^th to r(‘j)r(‘ss that violation, and to enforec* 
conformity with th(‘ law. 1 would say, that if a man 
obstinately violatc's it, ith(‘ is eonvieded onec', and apiin, and 
a^ain, — after that third eonvietion, 1 would tahi'. ean^ lu^ 
should do so no mon^, and in that (‘asi^ 1 would ayrc'e with 
tlie proposition })opnlar :imon;.;'st many of yon, — 1 would say, 
restrict tlu^ movinj;' power, so that he shall have no ability 
to violate tlie law. 1I(' would hav(^ di'served his j)unish- 
ment in that (‘as(', and h‘t him submit to its ('uduramu'. 
T rcjX'at this, bi'canse f would not ha\{' it said by any on(‘ 
tliat J have ever utten'd opiniojis whilst oidy a candidates 
tiiat T am not fully pn'pared to aet n[) to now' that I have 
the honour of l)c‘in;j; one ofyonr r(:pr(‘s(‘iit:d ivc"^. 

Hut it is not, I C()nt(>s, to this that 1 look mairdy t’oi- 
the ekwation oftlu' working' classes. It is to the ^(‘allin*.:; 
forth of nion* prinhaiee and mortJ thoii'dd.; it is to inoi'c* ()1‘ 
that (joijperation by wliieh th<! a,i]r.e,re^^ati^ ol* yom* small 
earnings may realise sojiiething which (h'servavs th(' nanu^ 
of eajiital. It is to see the Inroad li)i(' nan-owad that parts 
the capitalist and the operative ; to s(‘(‘ it so narrowed that 
it may be passcal ovt'r with facility, and that wa* may ee?isc‘> 
to regard it as one of tin* great di'>tinelions fifthf- elassc's of 
this country. Look wdiat is donti by laa’iperation in tlu; 
higher (dasses. Jjook at the princely clubs of Lfindon, 
with all the luxuries they provide. A small subscription 
from a large, number of members realise^ es<'n lor men of 
wealth tar more than they eouhl (wer hope to hava^ from 
their own resources. Look 'at your own baadiold land 
societies. There is the path ofprogrc'ss- maik it; press 
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forward in it ; and take care that mere material prosperity he 
not tlie only prosjxn'ity which you are ambitious of realising. 

There is more than this; tliere is an intellectual, an 
artistic*, a moral prospe^rity, that I desiderate for the work- 
ing classes oi‘ tliis country. I would have yon all familiar 
witli the great ^vriters of our own language. I would have 
you all know something of the arts ancl sciences which adorn 
and reline humanity. I would have you all appreciate, 
not in that vulgar mode whicli elevates military glory 
above all othca* honour, — but I would have you appreciate 
intellectual and moral greatness ; and by doing sc3, enhance 
that grc'atness in your own minds and lives. It was said 
of tlic Athenian population, that there \vas not one amongst 
them — not a citizcni, however poor — that did not know the 
rc'fmc'tnents of their most relined language, aud have some 
knowledge of their great poets and [diilosophers. It has 
been said in reply to this remark, and as an objection to 
the grc'at body of the people in a modern nation doing the 
like, that th<i Athenijins had slaves that did all their 
drudgery. Wc'll, 1 hope to see the time when tlie working 
classes of Ikigland will be i‘m[)loying their slave's, who are 
ready madci I'or their hands. You may have slaves too, — 
slave's, not I’ellow-men, with bones and iniiseles, nerves, 
brains, and hearts, like yourselves, but slave's of iron, slaves 
of stec’l, slave's of stc'am, slaves that ])ass to and fro across 
the watc'i’s, slaves of the w inds and of the w a\es, and ’of 
the elemental powcu's of nature. Make these your slaves, 
and then at home in your cxcTtions, al)road in your emigra- 
tion, go forth to rc'plenish the world and subdue it, and the 
subdued world will yield you its large blessings in return. 
This is what 1 desiderate, hope for, and shall be glad more 
and mori’ eonlidi'ntly with each rctiirning year to anlieipatc. 
It has hi'eii often said, and i.s- a somewhat ti'ite saying, that 
on the llritish empire the sun never sets. Oh, on that 
em])ire may the sun of intelligence and moral truth and 
good rise never to set! ^lay that uusetting sun behold 
the largo regions sprc'ading abroad in tlieir miglity extent 
across the surl'aee of the earth 1 ^May it behold them no 
longer bound in the frosts of oppression, no longer devas- 
tated by the storms of war, nor ever again entombed in the 
darkness of ignorance 1 
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Ko. II. 

SPEECH AT OLDHAM. 

l'\hniary Itliy 1S53. 

The heartfelt "ratification \vhicli 1 should have* derived 
from any one of these testimonies of respect is increased hy 
tlieir combination. 1 rejoice in r('(*eivin" at the same time 
these marks of approval from the non-electors, and from the 
yonn" men so honourably en^a^ed in the mutual instruction 
societies. The cond)ination is one which asserts tlie two "reat 
rights of human nature. It (‘orresponds with the inseri})tion 
on the signet-riu" which T ])ear on my fin"('r, havini:i; n'ceived 
it here a fcAv ni^lits a"o, and whi(;h d(H*lar(\s ('ducat ion to 
hostile birthright of all. 1 am one of an old school of 
philosophers and ])oliticians, beli(W(Ts in natural rights. I 
think that rnan^ as man, has inlu'rc'ut and nnixc'rsal rights; 
and of these I tak(^ tlu^ two most imj)ortant to b(‘, tlu' right 
to th(^ development of his faeultit's by means of (‘ducation, 
and the right to his share in controlling the ('oma'rns of 
the community of whi(;h he? is born a member. 1 say, there 
is the right to edu(;ation — the right of the child, in the first 
instance, from parents or friemds. The child conu's into 
the world helpl(*ss inde(’d ; but those (’onmudc'd nith his 
biilh have contract(?d obligations, sacred obligations, to- 
wards the human being thus produced. They have no right 
to turn him, helpless, ignorant, pt'rhaps nsedess and p(U’- 
nicious, uj)on the world. Tlu'y are bound to ('luh'avour 
for his dcveloi)m('nt, jdivsically, mentally, morally ; and if 
parents be uinvilling or unable to do this, tlnai, I say, the 
community has a right to st(*j) in— tlu* state*, has a I’ight, 
in the charact(*r and s(*i*vices of the various citizc'iis ofwlunri 
it is composed — it has a right to be fmi from tlu* nuisance 
of having, from time to time, shoals of ignorant, un instructed 
barbarians thrust into soeidy, to the utt('i* croidusion of all 
its elements of order. AVliethcr we lo(jk, thcr(*for(*, to the 
parents or to the state*, I say, education is tlu^ birthright of 
the human being, an iidiereiit right ; and I say, as for the 
other form of natural right to which 1 have ad vertcul, that 
man is not produced now, like the first man, without social 
relations; avo arc born into society — society receives an 
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accession of nicnibcrs — it receives the prospect of future 
services from tlie toil that tends to its enrichment^ froai the 
ctforts whicli may tend to its aggrandisement — and in re- 
turn it ought to recognise every new-come member ; and 
if he caumjt exercise the functions of a citizen witliout 
])revioiis iustrnction, the state, that claims his obedience 
to the (lutii's of a citizen, is bound for its own part to bring 
borne to him tlie means by whicli lie may be instructed. 

Thes(i rights of each one are the rights of all. W e are 
all born ( qual. The puling infant is as lielpless, whether 
it b(‘ the child of tlie peasant or of the sovereign. It has 
similar claims upon otlu.rs — similar duties are to be lixer- 
cised towards it. I will not believe that there is not universal 
and inlK'HMit right; 1 uill not believe that some classes are 
born to (umimand and otlicrs to obey, without respect to 
personal merits or ([ualitics ; I A\ill never believe tliat 
some inlu'i'it a title to oppress, and others a liability to be 
opiircsscd, — until I see some children liorn into the world 
with saddles upon their backs, and otlu'rs born ready booted 
and sjuirred in order to ride them. A\ licnever sueli a phe- 
nomenon occurs, L sliall tlien, so far as it goes, but no 
farther, n'cognise the inhcrmit right of some classes to bo 
the ruku's and masters of other classes. Jhit so long as I 
sec all hiiinaiiity ccpial in birth, equal in its destiny to 
exertion and sulfcring, eipial, again, in the mouldering 
h;vel of the grav(', — so long shall 1 belii‘ve in the natifral 
equality of me n, and in the universal existence of native 
and inherimt rights. Those rights wi'ic asserted in the 
Amei'ii’an i('\olulion ; sjiite of that foul blot of slavery, 
and in coiulcinnation of it, there stands the constitutional 
declaration of tin' United States that “all men are born 
frci' and e([nai.” That truth cannot be destroyc'd until 
you rcNcrse tin; Anu'rican revolution. It was again rc- 
aimounceil to the world at the opening of the rnaich re- 
volution again repeated and echoed from nation to nation. 
Nor is it on such pillars as these that the principle rests. 
It is declared in the scriptures we revere that “All ye are 
brethren and tliosc who supersede the doctrine, must 
dispose of Christianity itself. 

1 acc( pt u itli pleasure these marks of your regard, from 
the manner in which they have been presented to me ; not 
merely from the kind and laudatory terms employed, but 
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because they arc associated with feelings which mark in 
the so^troiigcst inamicr your a|)preciiition of my Iminble but 
continued endeavours to benciit my fcJlow-creatures. I do 
not — if I may take any such sliglit exception to a single 
sentence — 1 do not take them as any compensation or 
alleviation for any indignity wliieli may 1)0 thought to have 
been ])ut upon me by ee)-tain occurrences a few months 
ago. I assure you that tliose oeeurrences have passed away 
IVom my memory. I liave no wish to look l)aek on them ; 
or if I have, L only look back in this j)oiut of view — tliat 
there was a ecu'taiu compliment implied in them ; for those 
mIio cmU'avoured to prtoent my voic(‘ l)eing heard l)y tin? 
people of Oldliam testiiicd therel)y that tiny thought words 
of truth falling from me would have their weight v. ith you, 
were they allowed to be heard. With that 1 ilismiss them 
from my thoughts. 

Adverting to the manner of this testimonial, 1 recognise 
with strmig feelings the language used ])y those young men 
who ar(' so worthily associated. My sympathies are with 
them. I have known something of what their struggles 
and elfoi'ts must be. I have knowji wduit it is to snatch 
hours from necessary engagements, in order to employ 
them ill the culture of the mind; and if in any w?iy 1 can 
aid and promote their ellbrts, it would be to me not only a 
heartfelt satisfaction, but 1 should feel it a duty, reimrriug 
to’ the events of my own earlier lift', remembi'ring how, 
while I ol’ttm toiled alone, at other tiiiuis 1 was cheered by 
symjiathy and encouragement. Sir, I value this testimonial 
for a certain appropriatem;ss in it. Our triumphant gene- 
rals, returning from victorious cam})aigns, have swords 
presented to them ; this [iakltHf up thu pcu.) is the sword 
you give me. And in the feeling in which you give it, J 
accept it. lie who presents the sword says, (Jo and kill V’ 
Those who present the pen say, “ (Jo and teach Yes, the 
pen is my sw'ord — not to lop off a limb, but to lop off a 
prtgudiee ; not to cut the throat of an enemy, l)ut to stab 
to the heart a fallacy : it is the weapon of the warfare 
which 1 would wage with all the enemies of the' true and 
the good ; and I trust, in the strength you give me, to 
wield that sword more energetically than ever. Nor is it 
only in the political or the literary w'arfare that this w’capon 
is used. It has sometimes held its place in spiritual con- 
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flict. It has put down bigotry, persecution, and priestly 
assumption ; it lias humbled and put to flight those^wlio 
would have kept the world in darkness. You give me an 
inkstand. That is one of the weapons that wrought the 
great reformation of the liftecnth century ; and the legend 
about Martin Luther, whatever of literal truth there may 
be. in it, is most expressive in its meaning. When Luther, 
it is said, was translating the scriptures, the devil eoiitinu- 
ally appeared to him, and tormented him and interrupted 
his work, until Luther threw his inkstand at the devil. 

mark of tin? ink — they say it was printer's ink — is 
seen upon the wall to this day : the devil fled, and the 
translation of the scriptures w'as completed. And by such 
w(‘a])ons may we put to flight all the devils that would 
excite man against man — that Avould stimulate him to 
torture his brother, to imprison him, or to deprive him of 
his political and civil rights : they are of the same spirit — 
all of the natur(.‘ of persecution. ’ AVith sueli weapons may 
you and I ])ut to flight and lay for ever all the demons that 
hauut this country. 

Sir, in the lionourjible eflbrts of those' who are asso- 
ciated for mutual instruction, and whose eflbrts I consider 
always conjointly with those of all who are aspiring to 
their political rights, is it not a shame, a blot, a foul dis- 
grac(.' uj)on this country, that tlu^ v(u*y means of information 
and instruetiou should be subjeetc'd to taxation ? It is 
not merely the child at school ; the yoiiug nuui finds his 
book all tlu' (h’arer, he finds more diflieulty in obtaining 
infonnatii)!!, eilUer on the events of past times in history, 
or on those of the eurn'ut day in the newspapers — he finds 
these nu'aus ol‘ kiiowh'dge rendered more costly by the 
iiiterfeivuee of taxation. Why, what has taxation to do 
with such subj(*cts ? The paper duty, with its tliree-quar- 
t('rs of a inilliou, the stain]) duty, and the advertisement 
duty — that ])altry thing, with its 120,000/. or thereabouts 
of revenue— what are the.'^e but totally inconsistent Avitli all 
culigliteiied political principles, Avitli all justice and philau- 
thro])y, and with all free-trade principles ? Why, how can 
you talk of free ti*ade, when a man cannot announce to 
the public his wares hut he must pay so much to the 
governitioiit ? Is that the way in which wc should encour- 
age the interchange of the jiroducc of one man’s toil with 
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another's ? And on whom docs this hoar the most hard ? 
It i« a tax for the suppressinjj^ of trarle — tliat is one odious 
aspect of it ; but it is a most unfair tax on the diilerciit 
classes of society. 

I took the trouble one day of analysing the advcu’tise- 
ments in the I'lmes, on one of those days wlieu tliey put 
forth their su})plciiieiit crowded with advcnuiscinents. Well, 
1 found that altogether there was about half a million’s 
worth of property advertised for auction, and that this paid, in 
the whole, some four pounds or fivt' pounds duty to govern- 
ment. And thoi J found scores and hundreds of servants 
wanting ])laccs,’^ — liable to the severest privations, many 
of them, from their being out of place,— I found tlu'sc*, pay- 
ing twice, three times, four times as mu(d» taxation as those 
])y whom this vast amoinit of property was going to be 
transferred from one j)ossessor to anotluu*. 1 found among 
the classes subjected to this heavy impost that governesses 
seeking for situations, in whicdi, on the (condition of atU'nd- 
ug to so many children, they wcuh' to have a f(*w pounds 
per annum, wen; taxed Is. (>(/. for eviuy application they 
made for such employinent. 1 found that mam the poor 
laundress could not a|)ply for the family washing without 
j)assing under this infamous taxation. 1 found foix'igners 
liable to it, — aeeom])lish(;d men, rc;fugt'c*s Ifom dilhuTut 
countries, able to teach all tiic Ianguag(‘s of modern Ihiropc; 
and of ancient time — ready to do all this for a shilling or 
sixpence a lesson — yet ol)liged to j)ay this same hateful 
ini})Ost. And I say, iftlu; window-tax was had, as blocking 
out the light of h(;av(;u from peoj)le’s habitations, is not 
this a had tax, which l)h)(;lvs np the avcunes of the; mind, 
shuts up tin; windows of the soul, and doc s wdiat taxation 
can do to c.ondcmn us to j)crp(‘tual darkiu'^s? 

Considi'r the ellcct of this n])()n thos(; who as]>ire to 
be the instructors of the coinmnuity. Aow, liow' valuable 
are many of the publications which arc attcnij)tcd, at a 
very low price, in order to commnnicatc UM'fuI information 
— many of them by men of high talent or gcaiins, jiiany of 
them by men of large industry and knowledge; and yet 
we find them stopped l)y these taxes. Wv find that Messrs. 
Chambers, who have done so nmeli, Inivt; once or twice 
been obliged to give up their publications, sorn(; particular 
scries, because the taxation to the government prevented 
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even tlieir immense eirculation from yielding a profitable 
return. And this is not all. Look at the temptations under 
which you place your writers. A man conducting one of 
these publications, if it be a twopenny one for instance, 
can scarcely make it replace? his cxjicnscs, to say nothing 
of profit, und(ir a circulation of G0,000 or 70,000. What 
is the consccjucnce ? If he has the talent to raise his 
work — il’ he dares to confront any popular prejudice, or if 
he opposes any falsehood which has already a wide grasp of 
the minds of the people — his circulation falls below tiiat 
limit ; he cannot afford to continue it at a loss ; he must 
(uthcr tamper with his own conscience, or retire from the 
task he has undertaken. 

I say, that a wise government should do any thing in 
its power to encourage those wlio, wdth ability, undertake 
thus, in some measim;, to guide and inform their fellow- 
creatures, Instead of that, by this enhancement of the 
price of tlufir work, by this increased risk, we disable tliem 
from their most useful sjdierc of operation, and we do as 
much as w(; can to make them pander to every prejudice and 
fallacy that may have an extensive liold of the population of 
the country. And wdio is it that we tax? Not only the 
living, but the mighty dead, whose iianu^s adorn our coun- 
tryks history nu>re than those of all our gcma’als and admi- 
rals — more c'vcm than those of all our legislators and states- 
men. We find a WTitcr with such power as Milton to soar 
to the heaven of heavens, and paint things of eternal worth 
in strains t)f song that arc not unw orthy of the subject, — and 
what do we do with our paper-tax? Why, we tax him, 
and cndeavvMir to interpose a barrier between him and the 
public. We find a Shakespi'are, with that versatility of 
power, with that deep knowledge of human nature, who 
can ap[)cal to all the variety of faculties and feelings in us, 
ministering at once to enjoyment and elevation of feeling 
— and we tax him. We find an elocpicnt writer of the 
Chureh of* Ihighuul like Bishop Jeremy Taylor, whose 
w^ords might peiK’tratc millions of hearts, who might recover 
to the]K)som of the eldiT Church those who have associated 
themselves with newer sects — but the government for once 
forgets its adhesion to the Cliurch, and taxes him. Wc 
find a man amongst the Dissenters like Dr. Watts, often 
called the sweet singer of Israel, whose hymns have 
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been the language of expression of tlioiisaiuls of souls in 
thdr times of distress and calamity, or of devotion and 
thanksgiving — and we tax him. We find such pcoj)le as 
Chambers and Cassell issuing works for the geuerid in- 
struction of the people, and promoting sclf-cducatioii — and 
^yc tax them. In fact, we endc'avour by this fiscal impost 
to close every avenue, and to k(‘ep knowledge, truth, good- 
ness, morality, and religion at the utmost possible distance ; 
we warn them off the premises as intruders, and say, “ This 
is the House of Ignorance ; we defend it ; it is a castle 
which you may not and sludl not enh'r.^’ 

AVcll, when we look to provision for the younger classes 
of society, what is the conduct of govci’nincnt, and what is 
the course which the address presented to me this (n'cning 
would lead us to pursue as the most desirable? It is said 
that the new ministry mean to appoint an educational com- 
mission. I should like to know' for wdiat puri)ose. If that 
commission is only to iiKpiire wdietluT the people universally 
be as w'cll educabul as they ought, 1 thirdv we know well 
enough how that case stands, w’ithout their instituting any 
examination of it. If that commission be to iiu[uirc whether 
the system of teaching generally pnrsiual in th(5 schools of 
this country is the best, I think that tiny may bo answaired 
wdthout any such in([uiry. We know' that in this country 
e^lucation is torn limb froin limb by (H)idlicting eliiirclu's 
and sects, each of which is making theology its paraiTiount 
object, and (xlucation its subordinate object. Well, there 
is the cause, and this never can be a satisfactory states of 
things. We need only look abroad'. In America there 
arc their common scliools, to which th(‘ (katholic and Pro- 
testant, the Episcopalian and Indepemh'nt, Haptist, or 
other sect, all send their children, mixing harmoniously 
together ; and wdio w ill tell me that one of those chihlren 
w ill be so likely to hate and to abuse and persecute another 
of the children in after life, when he rcm(‘ud)(;rs how they 
took sweet counsel together in their boyish days, w'cnt to 
the same school, and sported on the same playground ^ 
Nor is this the oidy intermixture which takes place. A 
gentleman told me that he knew this fact — that a visitor 
to one of the American schools said, ^MVho arc those 
children? Who is that hoy yonder, and who is th(.' 
boy next him that is helping him on with his lesson 
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The answer was, Why, the boy yonder is the son of the 
President of the United States, and the boy sitting nt;xt 
him, and helping him on with his lesson — a help which he 
will gratefully remember — is tlie son of the town crier of 
tlie village/’ And even in Ireland, in some degree, this 
has ])een realised ; in all the schools under the system of 
national cducati(3n in Ireland, there is a separation of 
generiil instruction from the tlicological instruction ; tliere 
cii'c times and })hices set apart, at which the Catholic ]n’iest, 
the Jh otestant clergyman, the Presbyterian or other Disscnit- 
ing minister, takes charge of the children connected with 
his Church, grounds them in their religious knowledge and 
duties, and all this a])art from the rest ; and then the chil- 
dren go back again, they mix together, and their progress 
is allowed to Ijc such as to raise that system very far indeed 
above any thing we have accomplislied in this country. 
There is a proof of this, because in Ireland the number of 
criminals who can read and write is a continually diminish- 
ing percentage; in this country it is the reverse. 

Now, it has been sometimes said, A^’hy should you make 
one man j)ay for the education of tlu' childrcm of another ? 
This has been put as a conclusive ai’gunu'ut against any 
common mode of raising the funds for tlie ncc('ssary outlay. 
Why? 1 will tell you why. In the first ])lacc, if he is able* 
to pay, and is a good man, who likes to see men made some- 
thing more than beasts of the field or beasts of burden, he 
will not grudges P‘^ying for his neighbour s children. But I 
wdll put that out of tlu^ (juestiou. Suppose that he does not 
pay for this ('ducation, is that much consolation to him 
when In* has to pay for their pauperism? Had not he bet- 
ter send them to sehool at his exj)ense, than ltd them go 
to the poor-house, and l)nrdt*n him and his neighbours 
inueli more heavily? If he demurs to pay for their edu- 
cation, let him remember that he may t)ay for their 
blunders and their thievery, — that their crimes may tax 
liiin, — firstly, by the property they may abstract from 
society; and then, by the heavy expenditure for their 
i)uuislimcut. I say, the original outlay is an insurance, 
well ami w'iscly laid out, for the prevention of coiis(’(juenees 
such as these. Now", some people say, Oh, but religion ! 
you don’t think of teaching them without religion?” I 
propose no such thing. I propose this, — that religion be 
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taught by the persons best qualified to teach religion. 
What I say is this, — tliat the multiplication table is true, 
upon all religious systems. I say that there is the same 
number of shillings in a guinea, and the same number of 
ounces in a pound, on the (^atholie system as there is 
on the Protestant system. I say, too, that there has not 
been a religion on tlie face of the earth which made false- 
hood, theft, violence, and crime, virtues. These arc^ de- 
nounced by all ; and surely here is agreement enough to 
go some way upon a common system. Hut they say ^^tlie 
Church must educate,’^ and they are willing to pay all 
kinds of religion, so that ri'ligion be but taught, and made 
what they call the basis of education. Well, as they 
include the Roman Catholic among th(' systems, I would 
just remark liow the ease stands in the city of Rome. 
Whatever may be said of Rome in other respects — and 
whatever veneration, with which I do not (piarrel, the 
Catholic may f(X*l for the metropolis of his religion — 
I believe no one can deny, that it is about one of the; most 
licentious cities on the face of the earth ; and yet tlu^re is 
plenty of teaching of this sort, under th(^ direction of the 
priests. Mr. Laing, the traveller, writing in 18t(), says: 

In every street in Rome, there are at short distances 
public prirnaiT schools for the education of the children of 
the lower and middle! classes of the neighbourhood; Itome, 
Vith a population of 1 .‘)S,()()(), has 372 pi’imary schools, 
w'hcre, according to the official stafemont, with ■t82 Riachers, 
there are 1 1, 000 children attending thern.^^ Ami yc^t, 
you know' the results. If there is a plac(! to ])e point(*(l 
out w’here debanclu'ry and theft and assassinations are 
most abundant, it is in that city, so Avell schooled, but 
schooled theologically, and not scic^ntifically or rm^rally. 
Why, the state of that city is such, that it is said a 
Jew was once converted to Christianity by going there; 
and every body was very much surprised at the result. 

Converted to (fiiristianity by going to Rome tliey said; 

we thought it would ratlicr give you such U disgust for 
Christianity, you would never hear the jiame again 

he sai(l, I saw' so much w ickedness in Rome, that 
I am convinced, unless it were miraculously upheld by 
Christianity, tlie city must have sunk into an abyss of ruin.^' 
But there is a way in which too many people use the 
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sacred name of ndiglon. They connect it Arith ignorance, 
witli ambition, with nsnrpation, and with cruelty. Nor 
does this happen to Christianity alone. An English tra- 
veller, staying at Algiers, saw there a remarkably handsome 
seynietar; the Ijlade was of the finest steel, it wms beauti- 
fully flexible, it was sharper than any razor, and it had cut 
upon it certain mysterious U tters in the Arabic language. 
^^What,^^ said the English traveller, — what is the meaning 
of those letters, and wdiat is the use of this scynictar?^^ 
'AMi V, the letters, they said, ^^arc a verse quoted from the 
Koran of Mahomet, and mean, ^God is merciful / and this 
scMiietar is what the executioner cuts people’s heads off 
w ith Oh, there arc those who, in the name of religion, 
would revers(; the miracle which w e road of in the Tempta- 
tion recorded in the Gospels: that temptation was, to turn 
stones into bread; and they, having the l)read of life in their 
hands, w ould turn it into stones to pelt their neighbours wdth. 

AVell, sir, if the education committee could not iiiterfcrc 
in tliis point of the matter, there is, 1 confess, work which 
they might be advant:ig(‘ously set to do. They might over- 
haul the aueieut endow numts of our various grammar 
s.eliools ; they might ask, wliat funds exist for educational 
]uir])oses ; — and if the estimates of rumour have mucli cor- 
rcetiicss in them, tliose funds are so large, tliat they would 
almost suUic(^ lor the j)urposcs of national education, w ith- 
out any taxation at all. 1 know some wx)\dd say, Olq 
but remember the will of the founders ; these arc tied up 
by tli(‘ will of the founders r’’ And are wo always so very 
reverential to the will of the founders? ^Vhy, how did we 
come l)y onr ehurehes and our (*athedrals? l)id we, the 
Protestants of Ihiglaiid, found tln'in ? They were built by 
liien wlio w antc'd to have masses said. for their souls perpetu- 
ally. after tlu'v wx*re dead : and the majority of the nation, 
regarding that as an outworn creed, said, ‘‘No, we will 
apply tlunn to more reasonable pnr[)oscs.^' I ask you to 
a[)ply the same principle to schools. Tlicse grammar 
schools, many of them, w ere founded w hen a know ledge of 
Latin and Greek was supposed to Ije the very sum and 
substance of all human acquirements; notliing was thought 
of t)eyond that. Why, since that time, other languages, 
motknm languages, have arisen, of immeasurably greater 
importance in the practicid concerns of life ; old sciences 
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have been extended, new sciences have been discovered ; 
thojpro^rcss of invention has gone on with aceeleratod pace ; 
and, if we have respect to the will of the fonudeis, 1 should 
construe it in this way, — that the founders nu'iint that 
knowledge shoidd be coininuuii!atcd, and that peoj)lc should 
be iiistructcd: and if so, we best carry out tiieir })ui*pos('s by 
including all the great area of niodeni tuition within the 
compass of these ancient endowments. 

I take this matter to l)e a very simple one. The dutic's of 
religions guidance devolve with a very solemn resj)onsibility 
upon certain parties. Leave those duties tluu'e. The state, 
composed as it is of persons of all religious dcmomiiiations 
and persuasions, has no business to attempt to ineuhaitc a re- 
ligion ; but the state lias a right to expect something like 
this, — that a subject shall have some acijuaintanei^ with 
the common mctliods of computation, — that he shall be 
able to read and write, — that he shall know sonuslhing 
of the land we live in, — that he shall have some glimpse 
into the elements of diflerent scienc(?s, — that lui shall 
have a notion of those social duties wliicb all religions 
acknowledge and inculcate, and which are essimtial, not 
only to the well-b(nng, but, we may say, to the exist- 
ence, of society, I say, let the state ]>ring honu^ tlui oj)p()r- 
tunity of these acipiirements to every man's door, h't it 
put them within the reach of those young nu*n the greater 
part of whose time is spent in m.'cdful toil, but who are 
willing to giv(‘ their evenings and spare hours to such ocem- 
pations, — imd tluMi, let any one of thmn be li tjc to pn^sent 
liimself b(‘forc (rertain competent p(‘rs(jns, ap[)oinled lor the 
purpose, and say, ‘MIere I am; i‘xamine me: havij I at- 
tained the requisite degree of knowledge which is thought 
necessary for all the citizcais of a freecounti’}? ” and if he lias 
so attained, I say, then a certificate of competency given to 
him should make such a man a free man and a voter, to the 
very end of his days, in whatever town oi‘ part oi‘ the coun- 
try lie may reside. 

In this way, the two subjects which have b('en Immght 
before us tliis evening harmoniously Ijlend. In this way, 
the suffrage, by easy gradations, would become sti ietly and 
properly universal. It would be every one's own fault if 
he did not make tlic reijuisitc attainuKuits. And people 
can do that even at an advanced age. I have at home, in 
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ray desk, a beautiful specimen of handwriting, which was 
produced by an old offender and criminal in gaol, Tho 
learned to write under the prison tuition in his sixtieth 
year ; and if an old thief of sixty can do this, what may not 
young and enterprising honest men do, through their 
earlier years, or even in the maturity of their lives ? 

Sir, on the intentions of the government on these sub- 
jects — the suffrage and education — we arc yet very much in 
the dark. In fact, as to the new ministry generally, w^e 
may i)C said to be in a state of waiting and watching for 
the dawn of tlicir career. Wc are glad of every glimpse 
til at we can get ; and a few rays were affoi’ded us on 
Thursday last by a cabinet minister, a late (^lianecllor of 
the Kxch(‘qucr, and future President of the Board of Control, 
— that is to say, Governor of India ; for he partakes of a 
remarkable aptitude, which certain persons are said to have, 
that they can move with facility from one post to another, 
fit alike for all. We sec a man distinguish himself in 
regard to the colonies, and he is put to the Board of 
Works j and we see a very able militia oflicer s(‘t to be 
Secretary of the Admiralty; and avc sec another, who has 
been a colonial minister, and is deep in Chureli matters, 
and he is made Chancellor of the Exehe(jU(‘r; and so, in 
the whole round, tliey seem to be fit for all things; and if 
they so regard the universality of their own knowledge, I 
think they might have a little moiHJ respect for the prevalence 
of knowledge among the whole ])eo])le. 

Now, as to what wo learn from Sir C. AVood at the 
dinner n'ceutly giv(‘n to him at Halifax, — in tiu' first place, 
he promises something in the way of reform; he introduces 
it in this mautu’r : “It would he strange, iiuh'cd, if there 
were no faults and no defects in the lt(;form Act, which the 
experience of twenty yi'ars might bring out.” Well, what 
the experience of twinity years may liave brought to Sir 
(diaries AVood, I will not undertake to say ; but I know 
this, — that the (l(’fects of the Bi'form Act required no 
twenty years^ experience to detect their existence. I know 
that at the moment that Act was passing through the legis- 
lature, there were those, Francis Place amongst the rest, 
wdio, in a series of articles in the Mornhig Chronic/ej 
showed that the Reform Act would, in no long time, create 
as precious a nest of small manageable and corrupt boroughs 
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as existed before that Act. It needs no cxperionee of 
twewty years to show that votin*' is not pure and free. This 
was very well known at that time; the iiceessity for the 
ballot had been demonstrated by reasoninn^ and ('xperienee 
before the llcform Bill was introduced ; the dis[)roporti()n 
of representation to eonstituencies also existed before, and 
was somewhat abated by that Act, hut only moditied and 
not extinj^nished, because no general principle was adopted 
in that Act. However, if experience has made cal)inct 
ministers know that after twenty years which all the world 
besides knew before, we are rejoiced tliey an* enlightened at 
last, though so late in the day. But he says, “ We propose 
to proceed upon the principle of tlu' Beform Bill, as advo- 
cated in 1S3.‘2, and so to extend the framdiisi' as to embraces 
the most int(‘lligent of the classes below thosi' now enfran- 
cliised.^^ The j)rincij)le of the Reform Bill? What was that? 
Did that connect intelligence with voting at all? Jjord J. 
Bussell had, many years before that Bill was introduced, 
declared that there wc*re a million of men in the country 
intelleetually qualilied to cx(‘rcise tlu^ francbisc. lie did 
not give the franchise to that million — noi* to above half that 
million — by the Reform Act. rntelligencc; is not tln^ prin- 
ciple, — bricks and mortar are the princi[)le oftln^ Ih'form 
Act, l^oyou live ill a 10/. Iioiise ? That is th(U|U(‘stion. Why, 
that 10/. Iionse may indicate a vc’ry dilfenmt social status 
111 one part of the country from what it does in another, 
and, at any rate, it is no gauge whatmau’ of th(^ brains of 
the man by whom that house is inhabited. WiR, then. 
Sir Charles, of course, says, ‘^Wc are to go on with va^ry 
great caution,’’ — like a eat stepping on a wall. He has a 
hit at the freemen, as if they were tlu^ most corrupt body 
that ever existed. Well, something may be said for these 
poor freemen. You will remember that tlu'v Ix'long to a 
class that existed under the old corporations, — and what 
were those corporations but a continual maebinery of 
corruption? and on tliem rests the guilt if this class la; 
debased. But I don’t believe in the justice of this indis- 
criminate censure. Why, when St. Allains was overhauled 
last year, it was ascertained that out ol the constituency 
there were but two uncorrupt voters— only two in the 
borough— and these belonged to the despised class of free- 
men ; among the 10/. voters there was not a single excej)- 
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tiori to the corruption. AVcll, Sir Charles Wood, to enforce 
his wariiinj^s^ says, Tlicrc is hardly a country in Europe 
whicli, in the last four or five years, has not attempted a 
rcvolution.^^ That is true enough ; but, to make it a case 
in point, Sir Charles should liave shown that this arose 
from there being a too extended franchise in these countries; 
he should have shown that too much political right liad 
made pe()j)l(; revolutionary, — that in Prussia, in Italy, and 
in Hungary the people had too much right and iidluciiciJ — 
that they did not know Avhat to do with the surplus, and so 
they made a revolution with it. I think we may safely say 
that, from the eoinmenccnKnit of liistory, revolutions have 
never been the result of too mindi political influence by the 
people. But tlu^ grand a])p(‘al of Sir C. Wood is to the ex- 
am j)le of France ; he says, “The votes in France were taken by 
univ(irsal sulfrage, and voting by ballot; now, gentlemen, 
just consider what the effect of this vote by ballot is I” 
Well, wlicn Sir C. Wood undertakes to read the moral of 
a great evcait to his countrymen, he should look at all the 
lessons which that event teachi's. We may probably 
differ in opinion from these millions of Frenchmen, — we 
may vci*y much disapprove, we may detest and despise the 
])resent government of France, — T will not argue that mat- 
ter at all. But 1 will say, that the ballot and universal 
sulfrage are not the only things which have had to do with 
that governnu'nt, or of which Sir C. Wood might have told 
us to take wai*ning by the example of kranee. Sir C. Wood 
might have said this : Look at France, and consider what 
the military haw*, done in elfeeling this change! See what 
the result of large* armaments in that country has been 1 Look 
at the slavery eomu*eted with a military ])reponderance in 
society ! ^fake note of this, g(*ntleinen, and beware how 
you sanction large army estimates and gr(*at military 
cstablishnu'nts in this country !’^ Qr Sir C. AVood might 
have said, Look at the elfeet of the Establislu'd Church 
in France, — sec^ liow Louis Napoleon courts the priests, 
and how the priests, in return, court and sup})ort Louis 
Napoleon! See what a hierarchy, possessing great wealth 
and great ambition and great inllueiiee, will do for the de- 
struction of freedom and for the establishment of despotism ! 
Take warning, gentlemen, by the example of France, and 
remember the revenues of your own bishops and arch- 
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bishops ! think of the great sinecurists, with tlieir hundreds 
and •thousands, paying their poor curates 60/. or 70/. a 
year! Look at the innnense funds locked up in your 
ecclesiastical institutions, — take warning, gentleineu, and 
reform your Established Church 1’^ And Sir Charles 
Wood might have said, ^CLook how that Louis Nai)()leon 
is endeavouring to consolidate his power by extravagant 
outlays, to gratify the taste of the Erciudi ))eople for tin- 
selled finery, — look at the enormous wealth which he is 
lavishing on processions and exhibitions, and on pomps and 
paraphernalia, and on the gilding and ornament of his 
palaces, — take warning by Eranee, gentlemen, and when 
you hear of 80,000/. expended on the passage of the corpse 
of a great warrior from the Horse (Juards to St. Pauks, 
take warning by Prance; — when you luair of the sums 
continually ex[)(‘nded to build and k(!e[> ))alaees in re[)air, — 
or when you bear of millions upon millions lavished on that 
gorgeous abortion, our new House of Parliament — witii 
nothing eoinenitmt, but every thing glittering, with greiui 
dragons and blue lions adorning its windows, to show that 
Sir C. llaiTy has a medieval taste* — money sunk wholesale 
in the very mud of tlu^ Ixinks of the Thanu's,^ — think of 
Prance, gentlemen, when you find these outlays made;; oh, 
take warning by Prance;, you Engli.',hmen, and button up 
your breeches’ poekc'ts!’’ 1 have thus endeavoured just 
to finish Sir C. Wood’s (‘lueidation of the moral ol’ recent 
transactions in hh’anee, and their application to this 
country. 1 will only add oiu; thing more. I hi says the 
ballot and nni\ersal sutfragii hav(‘ done this. So say I : 
but what theny We think it a very bad dei'd that seven 
millions have voted for Louis Napoleon. Did they think 
it very bad? Can any one presume to say, \\hatevi;r our 
opinion of liiin and Ids govcirnment, that he is not tin; 
choice of tlie majority of tin; nation? Tlu ii 1 say again 
with Sir Charles Wood, the ballot and imiv(;rsal sulfrage 
have given exprcission to the will of the nation, — an erroneous 
will, 1 grant, in our a))pr(;hension, — but their will. Tlie 
ballot and universal sulfrage have given ex[)r(;ssion to the 
erring will, it may be, of the Preneh nation ; and so 
would the ballot and universal suffrage give exi)ression to 
what I hope would be the not so much erring will of the 
British people. 
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The 1)1 ending of the cultivation of the mind with the 
aspirations to political right, is, in proportion to its extent, 
a pledge of peace and of improvement to the country. Sir 
Charles Wood do(*s not seem very apprehensive of a great 
war. Tie professes to ^‘liavc no fear that Louis Napoleon 
will eornc over at the head of 200,000 incn;^^ but, most 
curiously, towards the conclusioii of his speecli, he urges 
that we are to 1)0 very strenuous in our national defences, 
because ''5000 Frenchmen may land upon the Sussex 
coast.^’ What in the world should 5000 Frenchmen do 
on the Sussex coast, without a general, without the sanction 
of any one in authority in l^rance, — because that presup- 
])oses, between the goveamments, remonstrances and so on ? 
— but there are to be 5000 soldiers, seized with a spirit 
of viigabondage, to start on a buccaneering expedition. 
And ll(^ asks, W hat arc we to do, if we do not strengthen 
our defences? Why, the poor unhappy wretches! if they 
do land, the best thing to do would l)e to send down the 
])olice division A, ajul take thein all into custody. A 
notion of this sort is utterly chimerical and perfectly 
childisli, and shows the straits to which men arc nuluccd 
when they have a ])ositi()n to defend which then? is no solid 
ground lor in lact and argument. 

I ^•eturn to say, that this junctio]i of mental and political 
progH'ss is a ph'dgc ])oth for peace and improvement. The 
victori(!s thus gained are enduring victories; the triumphs 
of the ])eu can \\o\rr be reversed like tliose of the sword. 
Our i)hilosoplicrs have demonstrated truths cemturies ago, 
and those truths now rule the Ix'licf and the minds of men. 
lint whcr(^ aix^ the victories of the sword, — where are tlie 
most recent, the greatest, and the most splendid of them ? 
Wliy, the sun of the same week which shone on the 
funeral (;ar of the hero who demolished the (mipire of the 
first Napoh'on in hh'ance, shone also on the resurrection of 
tliat very cm[)irc which he was supposed to have eternally 
destroyed. Ijct us lose, after this, faith in the victories 
of the sword. Let us look to those victories over ignor- 
ance and error and superstition uhich arc gained by 
the power of tlu' pen. Let the inkstand, and not the 
powder magazine, be our ammunition ; and thus we may 
go on winning for each class good — in knowledge, in indus- 
trial attainments, in the use and invention of the arts, in 
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the enjoyment of literature and of scicneo; thus wo may 
prepare the way . for that great progress by which, I trust, 
the laborious classes, coi>p(‘ratiug wisely togctlier for the 
husbanding of tlieir small resources^ may go on, in mind 
and pliysical condition alike improving, until dilUeulties, 
obstacles, legal interventions, all melt away l)erorc them, 

• — until they run in the clear space which belongs to them, 
as forming the great body of the population of this empire, 
— until upon restrictive acts, upon hmdal castles and 
palaces, ii])on ancient monopolies, however long cherished, 
— until upon the ruins of the.se shall sit enthroned the 
giant genius of emancipated industry. Sir, it is by union, 
by laborious united exi'i'tion, that this is to b(' aeeomplishcd. 

I am hai)py that we havci with us liere to-night the 
President of the Parliamentary and Financial Reform As.so- 
ciation,— -of that central society, in harmony with which 
you hav(5 formed a society here which numljers its members 
by hundreds. He will probably (‘ontinne the train of 
thought which I have endeavoured to suggc'st; and 1 will, 
therefore, eomdiule by saying that it is by associating your- 
selves together, it is by linking mind to mind and heart to 
lieart that all great moral and intelh'ctual victories in the 
world have been achievc'd. Saenal or siaadar, this has be(?n 
their powcT. The first Christians, wherevaa* they wi.'re con- 
verted fi'om paganism, formed themsedves into ehiirclnis, 
little lirotlKU’hoods of men who knew oiu^ anotlua‘, and 
acted togctlier ; and it was liy nmlliiilying thi‘se oM‘r the great 
extent of the iioman cmjiire that the gods ofCireeec ami 
Rouk’. uere made to bow down Indore (Jlirist, and the apos- 
tate Julian was forced to exclaim, (laiilean, thou hast con- 
quered!^^ It was in this spirit the Reformation ^\as achieved; 
here and there a man of intellect sjirang up that saw fartlua- 
than others, but he was sure to be perseeutc'd- he was 
doomed to martyrdom; but they multijilii'd, thiy leagued 
themselves together, and at last the reign of darkness, 
which had extended for ages, brok(‘ down, and imai arose 
who, if they did not fully carry out, at least taught the 
elements of the great principles of religioiis liberty, it was 
by thus associating that Clarkson began with a few' fruaids, 
and stirred up their minds like his own (m the (pu.'stion ot 
negro slavery ; it spread from one to another, and those 
efforts continued for year after year, until, after the lapse 
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of half a century, they saw the completion of their wishes 
in the abolition of slavery throughout the British dominions. 
It was by this Daniel O^Coniiell conquered political rights 
for the Catholics of Ireland ; by this that he occasioned his 
own return for county Clare, and presented himself at the bar 
of the House of Commons, — himself a power which the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords were soon 
fain to acknowledge. It was by this that seven men met in 
a small room at jManchester, and organised that mighty 
Anti-Corn-Ijaw League, which, as was said the other night, 
conquered three administrations, which conquered hosts of 
prejudices, and ushered in the groat change in our national 
policy from monojioly to free trade. By this menus of associa- 
tion we hope to guide this country onwards until the time wdien 
the natural rights, the birthright of education and citizen- 
ship in a civilised community, shall both be recognised, 
and w^e shall see throughout the land an intelligent self- 
governed nation — the most glorious ('poeh of our own 
history, and making our country the glory of all nations; 
for the reformation of England will Ixi the regeiu^ration of 
the wnrld. 


}io. III. 

SPEECH AT IlOYTON. 

t\branrtf 12^4, 

I ArciU’T this juvenile present with great j)leasure; for 
to win young liearts, to act iqiou young minds, to feel that 
young blood is tlowing freely, and that young pulses arc 
beating strongly for whatever is good and improving in the 
w'orld, ought to be a w ortliy object of eont('mplation to all 
of us, and T feel it an honour that by the young, as in 
other cases by the aged veterans of reform, I have been so 
heartily greeted in this place. It is now within a few" 
months of s(wcn years since 1 stood in this v(*ry room, and 
delivered one of my first addresses to the ])Cople connected 
w’ith this important borough. In April IHIG you gave me 
your first hearty welcome. I now receive }’our second ; 
and I receive it gladly from the people of Iloyton, who 
were amongst the first to tender me their kindness and 
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support, — 'who, as they were amongst the first, liave been 
amongst my firmest frieiuls — who have stood l)v me when 
the day went in our favour, wl)o stood by me when the day 
went against us, — who, tlirougli good report and evil report, 
in peaceful times and amid scenes sueli as you liave had, of 
confusion and of violence, have e\ (w been true to m(\, — wlio 
with eacli successive election of the three which have been 
contested for the borough of Oldham, have given me a 
majority, whilst some other districts left me in a minority, 
— who gave me that majority even when, in .Inly last, the 
entire borough put me in a minority, and wlio increased 
their numbers from one election to thi‘ other, and have thus 
shown a spirit of kindiu^ss, of confidence, and of gmierous 
appreciation, which I cannot but feel to the vmy bottom of 
my heart. 

In sjK'aking to yon on the present occasion, 1 labour 
under one disadvant.'igc. 1 have already address(‘d two 
very large meetings in the borough of Oldham. I have 
forestalled much which I might have said to you on the 
present occasion ; and 1 have no wish to n'peal herc^ what 1 
have already said in iaiiother place; ))ut as on those two 
occasions I adverted to various points of politic^al interest; 
— as the circumstances of those meetings, and the addresses 
delivered to me, and the presents made to me, h'd me to speak 
of the place of woman in society, of the infiiu'nei; she was 
qualilied to exert, and of the influence whl(rh sin; ought to 
possess; — as they led me to speak of the general cause of 
reform and its advocates, of their history, and of their 
prospects; — as they led me to cnt(*r into the snbjcc^t of 
education in its various phases, and cspeijinlly in its relation 
to and its connection ^^ith the suffrage;. — iis 1 had also 
occasion at those meetings to spi'ak of labour, its duticjs and 
its rights, — to speak of it as tlic lot of a larg(! [lortion of 
humanity, but as a lot which had been manfully endured, 
and would be working out, as 1 trust, its own way to 
improvement, physical, mental, and moral; — as I had to 
speak of excessive labour, and of my wisli for its being 
reduced so that all might have the opportunity for mental 
culture as well as for reasonable enjoyrmiut; — I shall pass 
by tliose tojiics on the present occasion, and address mys(;lf 
to that which relates to all of tliem indeed— namely, to tln^ 
very spirit and essence of political institutions, — to the 
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motive of political zeal, — to that which I deem more import- 
ant than any of the external paraphernalia of mere institu- 
tions. 

I say, then, that in my view the great end and aim of 
all politics — the nxison why any rational or good man 
should meddle uitli politics — is this, that they should be 
rendered >uhs(.'rvient to the development of humanity, — to 
th(j matining of man in mind and body, spirit and circum- 
stances ; to tlui making of man — I speak of man and woman 
under the gcmeric term — all that the grc'at Cn'ator intended 
him to be and has ibrmed him capable of being.’ And 1 
believe that (!very human being that comes into the world 
has, as the motto of the ring tliey gave me at Oldham ex- 
j)ressed it, education for his or her birthright. I believe 
that we lu'o entitled to it by the dispensations of nature and 
of Providence', and that every one in society who bears his 
j)art as a (dtizen is fairly and inherently entitled to his 
share in the management of tlie concerns of the community 
of which he is a memb(‘r. But why is all this? It is that 
men and women should be more lia])py as men and women, 
not as Ix asts of burden, or beasts of tlui licld, and still less 
as brute's and savagc's ol’ the forest. It is that they may 
show tlie inti'llectual powers and the moral dispositions 
which l)('long to our common nature; those which it should 
b(^ the object of all jaditical arrangements and of all institu- 
tions to bi'iug to full maturity — that we may say of each*, 
as was said of Brutus in tShakespeare^s play of Ju/im 
('(Vsar : 

“ llis life was gciitlo; and the iloinents 

So mixed in him, that Nature mi^^ht stand up, 

And say to all the world, This was a man.’' 

AVell, now, this is not the object of many forms of 
government ; but I say it is the test hv which they should be 
tried. 1 say that it is my motive for embarking witli so 
much eariu'stiu'ss in a political eai’cer. I say it is that by 
which we may bring to trial tlie diliereiit systems of 
gtiveriiUH'iit. What does the Em])eror of Austria or tlie 
Czar of Russia think man was made for? Why, he holds 

“ The monstrous fliith of millions made for one 

lie thinks men were made to be his soldiers, his servants, 
his slaves. 'Millions have died that one man might be called 
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lord; millions have pined in boudapje that one mii^ht 
believe that he holds the seeptre of dominion over boundless 
regions, and that the human beings that live upon the soil 
are but as so many insects crawling upon the ('arlh in his 
august presence. Well, I say that human beings cannot 
thrive under sueli an arrangement. Ilumanity sinks, 
shrivels up, becomes a ]:)oor and a despicable thing. 

Well, then, there is another theory of jndities ; and that 
is, that if Avedoiiot exist for one, we exist for a f(‘w. There 
are certain privilegcal classes who'^e minds are to be loaded 
with all tlu^ aecom])lisliment and learning of the time; 
whose iiouses aic to be adorned with all that is grand and 
beautiful ; who ani to b(‘ the hereditary leadin’s and chieftains 
of that portion of tlu‘ human race winch is found in the 
country where they dwell. This is th(‘ old tendal systcan, 
by which one man is to be nourislual as in a hothouses to 
an unnatural d(‘grcc of expansion, Avliilt^ all tlu' rest ar(‘. 
left to “ bide th(' pelting of tin* pitiless storin’^ as tiny may, 
and are to be only an inft'rior east(i in his pnsenei'. It 
was on siudi a theory as this that a member ol* tln^ late 
gov(‘rnment, in his juvenile days, sjioke out a s ntiment of 
which I hoja^ h(‘ has lived to Ix'. ashann'd, bnt which (‘x- 
presscs the political theory tiiat many still hold, — I allude 
to those memorable lines by Jjord John iMiinncrs, in whicli 
lie (‘xelaims : 

“ Let laws and learning, art ainl science, die ; 

Jiut U'uvu us still uur old nohility.” 

Well, 1 bidieve wi* could do mn(!h b(‘tti‘r without onr “old 
nubility’^ than ^\ithout law and learning, and art and 
science. 

There is still another tlu’ory, which giv(‘s, f think, too 

low an ('slimate of govcrunicnt and of politi(;s, I moan 

that of Edmund Hurkc, who, in hisgnxit admirat ion of our 
judiiaal institutions, says that the whole; ( 'on.Nlitntion of 
J’liiglaiid — I do not renuemher his exact wiji’ds, hut I know 
1 ([note the stmtimeiit correctly, — King, and Jjords and 
Commons, Church and State, — all (‘xist to put twtdvc; honest 
men into a jury-b(jx. Well, the putting of twelve men 
into a jury-box is a very desirable thing, (;sp(;cially in times 
of jiolitieal persecution; it is our best shield against arbitrary 
autliority; and it is a good thing that our institutions 
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accomplish that ; but that is not the whole great object of 
human life. Government, society, institutions, arc surely 
meant for something better than mere police work, — merely 
to keep one man from picking another’s pocket, or break- 
ing his head. It is well that they should do this; but that 
is not enough. 

Tliere is still another theory of society — that of the late 
wit, Sydney Smith, who said that roast mutton and claret 
were the great end and object of all government, law, and 
order. W(dl, that is a very pleasant theory to the people 
that can enjoy the roast mutton and claret; ])ut how is it 
to those? who find a diflieulty in getting any kind of meat, 
or beer with it, in order to support their existence? 

T can ncvc‘,r bidievc but that men arc united in society 
for some bett(T purpose than any of these. Tliey arc united 
in order that tlu'y may perform that grc?at work of coopera- 
tion wliieh, on a small scale, achieves so many bcnelicial 
rc\sults, and which a nation should, 1 think, exhibit on a 
large; scab? in all its institutions. So that 1 have gone into 
j)olities with tliis cpiestion constantly in my mind — What 
will your tlu'ories, your forms, your pr()])ositions, do for 
human natun;? Will tln*y rnaki; man mor(‘ manly? Will 
they rais(; men and women in the scab; of (‘ri'ation ? Will 
tluy lift tlunn above the brutes? Will they (*all forth their 
thoughts, their feelings, their actions? Will they make 
them moral beings? Will they be worthy to tread the^ 
earth as children of the common Parent, and to look for- 
ward, not only for his blessing here, but for his benignant 
bestowment of happinc>s hereafter? If institutions do this, 

I applaud tluan ; if they have lower aims, 1 despise them ; 
and if they have antagonistic aims, 1 counteract them with 
all my might and strength. 

Wi‘ll, now, let us apply this; — let us sec how it wwks. 

I am very partial to democratic institutions. 1 want to see 
a country governed by its inhabitants, — not by^ one man, a 
few men, or a ])rivib'ged class ; and governed for the high 
and noble piirpo.s(‘s 1 have endeavoured to d(‘scribc. Well, 
1 say democratic institutions are favourable to this. I say 
that they call forth all a man’s best feelings, and his highest 
aspirations, and his noblest purposes, — not for their own 
sakes, but on account of their tendency. 1 should not care 
about what wc Radical reformers contend for, if all these 
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changes Avhich wc seek were to end in themselves. Whether 
a man votes by ballot, putting an envelope into a box, or 
whctlier lie answers a question at the hustings, and gives 
his vote openly, — in fact, whether he votes at all or not, — 
whether governincnt be representative or be arbitrary,- -I 
say tliat these things arc comparatively worthless. It is as 
means that thev are good, and not as ends ; and 1 say that 
as means they are good, 1 say that whim a man feels that 
he is recognised as a citizen, -tliat he is not a serf, not one 
of a slave class, — that he can walk abroad, and can (‘xereise 
his due shaiV' in thi' nomination of those who make tlu*, hnvs, 
— that he has not only the hounden obligation upon him to 
obey tliose laws, hut that he has also his art and jiart even 
ill the making of them by the maidiinery of repreMmtatiou ; 
— 1 say, when a man feels this, it makivs him more a man 
than he was befori; ; it t(*a(^bes him to l•t'sp('et and veiuu’ate 
liiniscdf; it tends even to nudvc him led that violimei', that 
falsehood, that corrupt arts, are unworthy ot’him; and that, 
being a freii citizen, he should act liki^ a 1 Vih‘ eitizim, and 
only do tliat which may become a man. What is the ten- 
dency of slavery? Why, to strip a man ol’ all tin; best 
virtues that adorn a maids nature. If a slave; has virtni's, 
wlnit ar<‘ they? — tlie \irlnes of a dog ratlu;r than of a man ! 
lie may be faithful to his owner; he may he ohedii'ut and 
^traetabli'; lie may I’eteh and carry whim In; is hid; — and 
what then? Is this what man was madi; for? (’an wi; 
show nothing higlnu’, nothing hcttiT than this? I say, yes! 
— and demoera(;y is to do tiiis for ns, ti'aehing ns that wi; 
an; all horn free and eijual, and, in the words of one of onr 
ancient sovi'reigns, that ^‘laws wliieh hind all, should be 
assented to by all?^ Now, there are many people who are 
jiot looking to this tendein;}' of denio(;raey, and tlnw say, if 
we had a perfect di"ipot,~ -a dc'pot very wise; and very 
bemeve)lent, — that wonlel he better ibr us than (l(;ine)cra(;y. 1 
say, no ; hee^muM', suppose tin; de’speit does go right as to the 
external matters of the country, or its mate*riai interests at 
lioui(‘, anel suppose the iTpre.;s(mtative‘ g()venim(;nt docs 
blnndf'r, — snp[)e)se the jieoplo make mistakes, and have to 
rcceinsieler what thew have doni', and to retrace their jiath, 
— still, there is this ditleTeuce betwc(;n the; worst form of 
democracy and the best form of despotism, — that under tin; 
despot man has not tliat self-respect which the self-govcrii- 
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ment of a nation imparts to all that belong to that nation. 
You cannot give him this under a despotism, thougli* it 
were the despotism of an angel or an arehangel. You cannot 
do this, lie is but a child in leading-strings, instead of a 
man walking straight forward in his own course, guided by 
his own intellect, wJiich, if it errs, corrects itself by its 
errors. 

Well, I apply this test to other things. I apply it to 
the lrcc-trad(i doctrines. 1 say, An.* those doctrines tending 
to raise and purify and benefit humanity? Well, I find 
my justification in the w^ay in which they used to be 
attacked. AVhat was the language of protectionists a few 
y(.‘ars ago against free- trad (‘rs? They said, ^M^ou will 
benefit the foniigner or, If you do this, the foreigner 
will profit l)y it.^^ ^^Levy a tax upon corn, as it will be 
paid by the for(*igncr.^^ They would liavc tanglit the 
[)eople of this country, in the very teeth of religion, that 
they were to consider the foreigner as an enemy ; that it 
was an ol)jeetioT\ to any thing that it would i)cnefit the 
for(*igner. I trust the working peo[)l(‘ of this country have 
rejected and tlirust from them suelj nnehristian doctrines as 
tlu'se, — such selfish and mahwolent feelings. Why, it is one 
of th(j beauties of free trade, that if we benefit th(^ fon'igner, 
w(.* benefit (mrsedves. If the foreigner can jmxlucc some- 
thing we want, and if wc can produce something which the 
foreigiua* wants, then the man who endeavours to ])reveut^ 
the exchange of those articles is an enemy of the human 
race. lie opposes their material intCTcsts as well as their 
moral feelings, lie subjects them to privation where they 
might have ahuudanee; and ho t(*aehes th(*m selfishness and 
enmity, where they ought to feel brotherly regard, and a 
common interc’st, and a delight in the prospect of a (jommon 
course of ])rosperity. \\ ell has that wmrking man, who 
laboured in iron and other metals, wlio bi.'canie the poet of 
the poor, — I mean Ebciu'zer Elliott, the author of the Corn- 
Law Rhymes, who saw so much further than so many of 
bis class at that time, and who spoke to them so emphatic- 
ally on this matter, — well has he sung, in one of his odes; 

“ Free Trade like that hath doctrines of love, 

And the blessing of plenty and health ; 

And proclaims, while the angels look down from above. 

The marriage of labour and wealth.’’ 
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I believe that such arc the arrangements of nature and 
Pre^'idenee, tliat tlie freest intercom municatiou between 
different states is alike good for all the states eoneerned in 
it, and for the tlilfereiit classes of society in each and all 
those states. What is the end of Providenee? Tjook 
abroad on the world. See how dilferent climates produce 
different fruits. See how their varied productions arc' such, 
that the iidiabitants of one region may reasonably be 
desirous to have ])ossessiou of those which are ])roduced in 
another region. See tlie infinite; diversity, si'c the changes 
which a single article has to utidergo, — hoAv it has to pass 
from country to country in order to obtain that final slnipc' 
and form in which it be^t ministcTs to humanily. liook at 
the silkw'orm spinning her cocoons in the tna's of Li'banon. 
Look at the cotton-plants, rich in tlu'ir wliite l)lossoms, iii 
the fair South of America. Why, lluhr prodiu^ts cross tin; 
broad Atlantic, — tluy (!om(‘ her(‘; they arc subject to your 
various industrial o[H‘rations, and then they go l)a(‘k again, 
in order to clothe ev('n the native's oi tlu; very country from 
which they eanu;, — to give tlu'in their garnu'uts : and when 
those garments are worn out, these very arti(.*lt‘s some- 
times undergo another cliange ; tiny tak(; tin; form of 
paj)cr, and circulate through the world the lessons of 
intelligence and of wisdom. 1 say, that fV(‘(; trade is a 
providential doetriiu'. It tcaclu's us th(' w l.sdom of those 
arrangements by which nations may ultimately, wa; trust, 
b(; led into one great conf* ’deration, om; brotherhood of 
communities, rend(Tiiig and receiving mutual sc'rvice. 

Well, then, again 1 test by this j)rineiple the intliuaiee 
of systems and of institutions and of polieirs whi(!h are 
favourable to knowh'dgt; on the one hand, or pi’ornotive of 
ignoranc(M)n the oth(‘r. Try tlumi, Isay. I )espo(ic coun- 
tries always ])ursue a system -w hich tends to shut out know'- 
ledge from tin; minds of tin; subj(.‘ets of the de>pot. ^J’he 
late Emp(;ror of Austria did not like new id(;as. TIis 
suepessor, 1 dan*, say, has tlu' same antipathy. Despots 
never do like mwv ideas, or any ideas at all, but tht' ideas of 
their power and grandeur, and of subserviemey to their 
greatness. Put spread knowledge over a nation, and what 
is the re>ult? (Governments assurin’ a truer and more 
beneficial form ; that mighty power calh'.d [)ublic opinion 
is created, — a power which cannons cannot batt(;r down, — 
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which bayonets cannot stab to dcatli, — wliich no might of 
princes, j)otcntatcs, or armies can bring to Tiothing, — which 
holds on its course in spite of all, and in due time will be 
sure to triiimj)h over all. 

On this principh^ 1 prefer the peace policy to a war 
])olicy, 1 judge; them by the contrast which they afford. 
This country has had experience of both policies. From 
17110 to bSIfj wo had experience of a war policy. From 
1815 to the {)ros(‘nt time we have had experience of a 
p(;ac(; poli(;y. What is the difference between 1790 and 
1815? Jlow many reforms were effected? how many 
wise and good laws were j)assed, for which, at this moment, 
you an; blessing the authors? What was done, what was 
f<;lfc, while tin; war-whoop resounded through the nation? 
lh;n(;v()lene(; was a thing almost to be laughed to scorn, 
llatnal of tin; hhameh, who were called our national 
('ueruies, was burning in the minds of the great majority, 
^riie few who [)r()teste(l were subjected to insult, to outrage, 
to rio'ting ; sonu; of them eouliued for y(‘ars, only for wishing 
to make; their hllow-ereatures wiser and better; others 
driven from their country into (‘xilo ; — and the only relief to 
these was tin; l)laz(; of illiiininations, darkeiu'd by the 
mourning which so many famili(;s in ail our large towns 
had to wear ibr ri’latives who had fallen in the l)attle. Oh, 
seare(‘ly a soil was thereon the face of th(‘ earth that was 
not f(*rtilised hy llritisli blood; not a famous riveu’, or a 
sea, that was not dis(*oloured and stained hy llritish blood ; 
while treasure; was [jonred forth like wat(‘r, and the country 
iiad an cnonnons hnrdc’u of debt lidt upon it that nill take 
many a long generation yet to wipe away. . . . 

1 am for no premature' hostility to the new eabiiu;t, no 
causeless suspicion against them. Let th(*m, 1 say, have a 
fair trial. The administration is eonipriscd of men elrawui 
fre)m very dilfcreut parties, but of known ability. I cannot 
feel tliat e'litirc (’ontielcue'c which 'would lead me; to implicit 
trust; lu'ither winild I cherLh that sus]>ieie)u which shall 
le)ok with a jauiuliceal e'ye upon any thing whie;h tlu'y may 
do or att(‘mpt. Let them have the fair trial to which they 
are entith'd. Now', in yi'sterday^s paper we hael the pro- 
gramme of se)ine e)riheir intentions; auel Jjorel John KnssclFs 
speech, w hich ce)nsistcd of little more than a catalogue of 
the measures that his colleagues intended to introduce, may 
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give us some glimpses into their future policy. T have made 
a memorandum of (‘aeli of the topics ^vlueh he proposed to 
bring under the consideration of the House of C\)iumons, 
and I will just notice tlieni. vith the intimation that to 
each and all of tlu'se 1 shall enileavour to aj)ply the test 
which 1 have laid down on the present oct‘asion. 

Well, he said, first, that the army and the navy and the 
ordnance estimates woidd only provide for the same numbia* 
of men as had lieen already voted; ))iit that tlu'v would 
require mon^ money. Wt‘ll, what is the matter with these 
men, that tlu'v are to cost more money than w(‘ w(*ro told 
originally? 1 suppose something: of this sort, — tliat instead 
of the militia Ix'ing out only oiu^ month in a yc'ar, we may 
perhaps tind that then’ are permaiumtly embodied ; or that 
instead of resting for the (hdenee ol‘ this country on its 
natural advantag(‘s, and on the true luNirtsand strong arms 
of those by whom it is inhahitt'd, wc are, to havi* (‘xpensive 
military works thrown up in dilhu’ent jiarts of the island. 
Well, I cannot eonceiv(‘ that demonslralions oT this kind 
tend to make us a blotter people, or our luaghbonrs across 
the Channel either, just at this tinu'; b(‘eaus(i we have been 
told by (‘very statesman of importane(‘, of all j)artii‘s in this 
country, that tlu'ro is no reason to ap[)rehend host iliti(?s trom 
our French neighbours. This was rejX'ated again and again 
by Lord John Kussell, l)y Lord Falmerston, by Lord l)erl)y, 
ahd by -Mr. DTsraeli. Well, then, why an* \\v to be bue,kling 
on our armour, and taking spear and shield, and looking big, 
and l)lustering, when there is no particular reason for putting 
ourselves into such an attitude*,? Is it not provoeativ(j ? 
Does it not tend to make; other nations say, “ What are 
tlujse Englishmen about? Look how they are throwing 
away their money upon military armanuints. Do they 
m(‘an to Ix’comc a power of a dillerent order, — whi(di I 
believe is what many of our statesmem Avish, — “and take! rank 
Avith the great military nations of the eontiiumt ?^^ IMature 
never franu'd us for this. Our woodim walls an; (mr h(‘st 
dcfeiKie. Th{‘ o(;eaii Hows around us ; it is our proper 
element and home. We are rnasUn’s of it ; and Avithout tin? 
grossest misniauageineiit of it, avc eauiiot remain other 
than masters of the empire of the s(;a. A struggle, 1 think, 
Avould sliow^ this ; and if so, Avliy, Avhat are we, doing Aviih 
the public money, if avc are to have these eniarg(;d estimates? 
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But some people are very free with public money. They 
not only s]:)end it lavishly, but they blunder it away. They 
fool it away upon things which turn to no account. 

Weil, I pass on to Lord John llusscll^s next topic, and 
in that my sympathies are with him. lie says, the govern- 
ment will introduce a bill to (uiable the parliament of 
Canada to di>])osc of the clergy I’cserves. . . . Lord John 
Russell them (;omes, not to an announcement, but to a 
post{)onement ; with careful steps, and looking wistfully on 
eitfier sid(i, he. approaches the subject of reform ; and he 
thinks that he will put it off to another session, for fear that 
it should stand in the way of rectifying the injustice of the 
income-tax. Well, now', really, the injustice ot the ine ' nc- 
tax ought to l)t; amended; but I do not sec; why we should 
wait for that, and postpone the greatest amendment of all 
that a statesman can contem})lat(‘. Jjord John broaches 
the ([uc'.stion, whether they slundd eiKh^avonr to elfect a 
reinwval of tin; in(;ome-tax for the pre>(‘nt year, without any 
observation or (lis{;ussion wluiU'vcr, in order that they miglit 
devote tin; whok; oi’tlu'ir tini(‘ to the oiic' snbj(‘et of parlia- 
mentary nd'orrn. Ih; allows the imporlancc of the subject ; 
but lu" says they want consideration ; th(;y must make pr('- 
paration ; there are iiujuirk's that would be ri'(}uisite; they 
must givi; u[) the consideration (if all other nu'asures if they 
are to go into the {{uc;.stiou of reform, — and ('sp(‘cially as to 
brilnaw and (rorruption, bethinks it very desirable that tluy 
should wait and h(;ar what the election eoniinittc’c say of 
the; proceedings upon tin; late general eleetion. Now', this 
is really a most lame and impt)tent eoiu’lusiou. hy, the 
measures lu' talks of, if tlu'v be good measures, would be 
more cnergt'tically adopted by a rc'formed parliament than 
by an unrekirmed oiu;. If corruption and otlun* debasing 
inlluenees e\('reise their power over the j)resent systinn of 
representation, that surely is a reason for putting reform 
first, and i\ot for putting reform last. Why, it is as if there 
were a drunken man, who had a gri'at deal of bu>iiu‘ss in 
his hands, and sonu'body were to advise this man to sober 
liimself, and to attend to the miglity (pu'stions that pressed 
U[)on him ; and he were to say, — No, no; 1 cannot think 
of making myself sol)er at present. No, 1 will attend to 
the business now*, wdiile I am drunk, and then I shall liavc 
time to g('t sober at my leisure.'^ This atllietiou of Lord 
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John llusscirs about bribery and corruption is no lu'w 
thing. Eighteen years ago he said it uas so bad that if it 
went on we must conic to the ballot. Eighteen yi'ars have 
elapsed, and we are no nearer the ballot in his mind than 
we were at that period. J^hgliteen years of observation, 
eighteen years of tlioiight, eighteen years of invention, have* 
still left ns wdiere we were, as to liis perception. But they 
have not left the country where it was. J'h-oni year to y(‘ar 
the feeling has been growing that w e niu.st have a further re- 
form ; that we must extend the franchise, and that largely, to 
other classes ; that we must give a w ide and ample possession 
of the rights of citizensliip, and that we must aeeoin|)any the 
vo’ l/wnth that which alone can niak(‘ it a free and indejien- 
dent vote, and enable a man to poll for Avhoni he jileasc's 
without sujK'rvision, witliout tin' intmden'nci^ of patron, 
landlord, or any one who could bias him to be false to his 
own convictions and to his own prederenee. 

AV('ll, T have now' detaih'd to you the measures hinted 
at by Lord John Uussell. I am not in a strong state of 
health, and 1 f(‘cl that 1 can say but lillh; more. 1 liavi^ 
detailed to yon the ])rinciplcs on which I n'gard our ])oliti(;al 
system, and the course of h'gislalive and of administrative 
o])erations. 1 am glad and jirond to iind that tiny hav(‘ 
your sym[)athy and approval. I trust that ygnr minds will 
go with nu' in llie attianpt to discliargi* the arduous duties, 
and to sustain tin* heavy responsibilities, whieli tin; j)osition 
of being one of your representatives im]»os('s upon m(‘. 
Whilst 1 am end(‘avonring to promote tlu* a(lo))ti()n ot‘ 
reforms, you can reform yourselves. In w liate\er eonrse 
has be('n erroneous or hlainal h* in j)olities, yo\i can ludp 
by petitions and remonstrances, and by Kc i ping alive the 
public interest and the j)o\ver of pidjlie opinion; and thus, 
in doing your j)arts, you will belter enablr; ini; to tulfil 
mine. Wliile I am labonrii^g to promote; the cause of 
education, I bo])e to find that among'^t yon, the young, — 
parents and children, youths, — the; young especially, — th(;re 
will h(i a sense of this great snhjeet leading yon to strive; at 
self-edneation, tlie best of all edneation. belying on yon 
for this, I shall go forward in a strengtli uhi(;h you alone; 
can impart to your rej)r(;sentati\ (*, that yon may iiave the 
blessitigs which flow' from impr(;ve;ments iii our jiationai 
policy; that you may rcaj) tlic advantages, in pure and 
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rational enjoyment, in a fine development of human chamc- 
ter, in kindly and amicable communications with one another, 
and in the coiisciousnessr of doing your part for your 
country's good, even while seeking your own improve- 
ment. While you will have these blessings resulting from 
such a course, the time is not far distant for me when I 
shall have to look back on my own career. If I see it con- 
ncet(j(l with your efforts in this same direction, it will be 
with higher satisfaction that I shall make that retrospect : 
and whilst you, most of you, or all of you, in the vigour of 
life arc pursuing your efforts, and enjoying good, may it be 
my lot to say on the bed of death, that I bless my Maker 
in that 1 leave the* world better than I found it i 
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